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Haldane, Lord: Chief aim of national education is to 
make citizens of the highest type, page 3 of cover, 
no. 5, Jan. 

Halloway, C. R.: Enrollment in public elementary 
schools, Portland, Oreg., 197, no. 10, June. 

Hand weaving taught in schools of India, 49, no. 3, Nov. 

Handbills: Ecuador, used for advertising public 
schools, 79, no. 4, Dec. 

Handicapped children: Opportunity school, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 164-166, no. 9, May. 

Hansen, Rowna: International Kindergarten Union 
at Rochester, 195, no. 10, June. 

Herd to change written language by decree, 79, no. 4, 

ec. 

Harris, William T.: Government by educated men 
assures benefits of wide knowledge of wise methods, 
page 4 of cover, no. 5, Jan.; Powerful influence in 
producing character, page 3 of cover, no. 10, June. 

ne County, Tex.: County library, 121-123, no. 7, 

ar. 

Harrison, Eileen M.: Tulsa schools maintain classes to 
educate parents for home tasks, 16-18, no. 1, Sept. 
Harvard observatory: Study groups admitted, 95 

no. 5, Jan. 

Harvard scholarship trophy, 146, no, 8, Apr. 

Harvard-Yencheng Institute of Chinese Studies: 
Endowment, 37, no. 2, Oct. 

Hayeock, Robert L.: Washington’s new type of 
building for elementary schools, 196-197, no. 10, June. 

Hayward, William R.: High-school building construct- 
ed according to teachcrs’ plans, 124-127, no. 7, Mar. 

Health education: Effective organization in public 
schools, 115-117, no. 6, Feb.; Germany, 31, no. 2, Oct. 

Health service: Boston University, fee, 119, no. 6, 


Feb. 

Health work: Fargo, N. Dak., preschool children, 
examination, 53, no. 3, Nov.; Los Angeles, thorough 
organization in schools, 130, no. 7, Mar.; New York 
State Health Department, preschool supervision, 
61, no. 3, Nov. 

Henderson, Ruth Evelyn: Junior Red Cross provides 
outlet for altruistic Impulses of children, 44-45, 56, 
no. 3, Nov. 5 

Hennepin County, Minn.: School library service, 144- 
146, no. 8, Apr. 

Henshall, May Dexter: The rura] school with and 
without county library service, 66-67, no. 4, Dec. 
High school in-every school district means too many 
small schools (Ashbaugh), 133-135, 138, no. 7, Mar. 
High School of Commerce, New York City: Aural 

defects, 199, no. 10, June. 

High school offers education for retail-store service, 65, 
no. 4, Dee. 

High-school building constructed according to teachers’ 
plans (Hayward), 124-127, no. 7, Mar. 

High-school credit for nurse training, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

Se ee) musicians will assemble in camp, 106, no. 
6, Feb. 

Heh scied pupils study history of religions, 43, no. 3, 

Vv 


ov. 

High-school students and parents, 171, no, 9, May. 

High schools: Best for college preparatlon, 149, no. 8, 
Apr.; certificates of principals, 48, no, 3. Nov.; Chey- 
enne, Wyo., nurse training, credit for, 95, no. 5, Jan.; 
college aid, 8-9, no. 1, Sept.; Georgia, status of home 
economics, 19, no. 1, Sept.; Milwaukee, Wis., art 
courses, 175, no. 9, May; New York City, constructed 
according to teachers’ plans, 124-127, no. 7, Mar.; 
Philippines, study of oriental history, 71, no. 4, Dec.; 
Porto Rico, industrial education, 71, 00.4, Dec.; profes- 
sional preparation of principals, 46-49, no. 3, Nov.; 
tural, building a program of studies, 12-15, no. 1, 
Sept.; student organizations, value of supervision, 
21-24, no. 2, Oct.; study habits established among 
papile, 57-59, no. 3, Nov.; Topeka, Kans., course in 

istory of religions, 43, no. 3, Nov. See also Sec- 
ondary schools. 

High schools (Catholic): Rapid development, 112-114, 
no. 6, Feb.; supply more than half freshmen students 
attending Catholic colleges, 68, no. 4, Dec. 

Higher education: Parent-teacher associations, part- 
ners, 188-189, no. 10, June. 

Higher education of negrocs is making marked progress 
(McNeely), 37, no. 2, Oct. 

Hor syllabus sets forth man’s whole life, 91, no. 5, 

an, 

Home economics: Georgia, high schools, 19, no. 1, 
Sept.; New Jersey public schools, financial aid, 138, 
no. 7, Mar.; social environment laboratory for 
study, 72-75, no. 4, Dec. 

Home economics association: Growth, 179, no. 9, May. 


Home economics has an establishod place in present- 
day education Cee 25-28, no. 2, Oct. 

Home life: Children’s, knowledge essential to efficient 
teaching, 97, no. 5, Jan. 

Home management study: Applied to a typical family, 
54-56, no. 3, Nov. 

Hoover, Herbert: Complete universality of education 
is of vital concern to the nation, page 4 of cover, 
no. 8, Apr. 

How Kern County free library serves the people of 
Kern County (Babcock), 32-35, no. 2, Oct. 

Howard University: Bureau of Education to inspect, 
127, no. 7, Mar. 

Humane education: Michigan public schools, 138, 
no. 7, Mar. 

Hygiene (school): Ventilation, natural, 109, no. 6, Feb. 

Hygiene (social): Emphasized by District of Columbia 
parent-teacher associations, 15, 18, no. 1, Sept. 
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Tdano Educational endowments, protection, 146, no. 

, Apr. 

Illinois: Libraries, circulation of books among rural 
schools, 146, no. 8, Apr. 

Increasing efliciency of Interscholastic League (Texas), 
7, no. 1, Sept. 

India: Hand weaving in schools, 49, no. 3, Nov. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Public library, increased demand 
for books of practical nature, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

age Canada: Church residential schools, 53, no. 3, 


ov. 

Industrial and technical training: Persia (Williamson), 
3, no. 1, Sept. 

Industrial arts: New Jersey public schools, financial 
aid, 138, no. 7, Mar. 

see el education: High schools, Porto Rico, 71, no. 
4, Dec, 0 

Infantile paralysis: Six universities study, 170, no. 9, 


ay. 

Initiative and self-reliance must not be weakened, 
page 4 of cover, no. 10, June. 

Inspire a salutary principle of virtue and knowledge 
i a early age (Webster), page 4 of cover, no. 6 

eb. 

Instruction by radio: Study by commission, 189, no. 
10, June. 

International congress for commercial education at 
Amsterdam (Malott), 169, no. 9, May. 

International institute of educative films: Established 
by Italians, 103, no. 6, Feb. 

International kindergarten union at Rochester (Davis), 
153, no. 8, Apr.; (Hansen), 195, no. 10, June. 

Interscholastic League, ‘Tex.: Increasing efficiency, 
7, no. 1, Sept. 

Is a uniform plan of college admission either feasible 
or desirable? (Proctor and Brown), 147-149, no. 8, 
Apr. 

Is teaching a profession? (W. J. C.), 190, no. 10, June. 

Is tbe junior high scbool realizing its declared objec- 
tives? (Powers), 76-79, no. 4, Dec. 

Itallans establish international institute of educative 
films (Tittman), 103, no. 6, Feb. 

Italy: Physical education compulsory for children 
under 17, 139, no. 7, Mar. 
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Japanese: Schoo] in Japanese surroundings, 175, no. 


, May. 

Jessen, Car] A.: National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education, 151, no. 8, Apr. 

Johnson, Elsie P.: What a community may reason- 
ably expect of its teachers, 29, no. 2, Oct. 

Johnson, Frederick C.: New Brunswick adopts free 
textbooks, 111, no. 6, Feb. 

Johnstown, Pa.: Memorial hospital, public school for 
children taking treatment, 179, no. 9, May. 

Journalisin: School] papers a medium for instruction, 
68, no. 4, Dec. 

Judah, Noble Brandon.: School building program by 
Cuban Department of Education, 195, no. 10, June. 

Junior college is here to stay (Bolton), page 3 of cover, 
no. 3, Nov. Y 

Junior colleges: California, progress and problems of 
secondary education, 81-83, no. 5, Jan.; permanence, 
page 3 of cover, no. 3, Nov. 

Junior high schools: New York City, class diplomas, 
139, no. 7, Mar.; realization of declared objectives, 
76-79, No. 4, Dec. ; 

Junior Red Cross provides outlet for altruistic im- 
pulses of children (Henderson), 44-45, 56, no. 3, Nov. 

Juvenile courts: Baltimore, Md., 179, no. 9, May; 
London, 171, no. 9, May. 

Juvenile delinquents: Schools, growth, 99, no. 5, Jan 
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Kindergarten extension: Value, 189, no. 10, June. 

Kindergartens: Value, 189, no. 10, June. 

Kirk, Alexander: Physical education compulsory for 
Italian cbildren under 17, 139, no 7, Mar. 

Knowledge of pupils’ home life, essential to efficient 
teaching (Davis), 97-99, no. 5, Jan. 

Kohut Research Fellowship: Provides international 
research in Semitics, 130, no. 7, Mar. 

Koos, Leonard V.: Progress and problems of secondary 
education in California, 81-83, no. 5, Jan. 

Kreeck, George L.: South American teachers will visit 
Germany, 99, no. 5, Jan. 
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Labor unions sponsor adult education, 166, no. 9, May. 
Lambert, R. M.de: Rural Salvadoreans oppose general 
education, 171, no. 9, May. 
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Land-grant colleges: Students of agriculturo in minor- 

® ity, 9, no. 1, Sept. 

Langworthy, Afrs. B. F.: Parents and the high-school 
student, 171, no. 9, May. 

Lathrop, Edith A.: Circulating school library books in 
Hlinois, 146, no. 8, Apr.; Library service to schools of 
five Pennsylvania counties, 176-177, no. 9, May; 
State and county financial aid for rural school 
libraries, 118-119, no. 6, Feb. 

Length of service: Gold medal award to primary 
teachers (Cuba), 49, no. 3, Nov. 

Lessons in education from foreign experience not fully 
utilized (Abel), 128-129, no. 7, Mar. 

Let_children share the intellectual life of parents 
(Dwight), page 3 of cover, no. 7, Mar. 

Lihraries: Hlinois, circulation of books among rural 
schools, 146, no. 8, Apr.; rural school, State and coun- 
ty financial aid, 118-119, no. 6, Feb.; South Dakota, 
109, no. 6, Feb.; Saskatchewan, Canada, mainte- 
nance of school libraries, 19, no. 1, Sept.; staff mom- 
bers designated as readers’ advisers, 111, no. 6, Feb.; 
Texas, construction in educational institutions, 127, 
no. 7, Mar.; Virginia, 95, no. 5, Jan. 

Libraries (county): California, Kern County, 32-35, 
school districts, 66-67, no. 4, Dec.; Indiana, Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, equal privileges for farm 
and city, 84-87, no. 5, Jan.; Minnesota, Hennepin 
County, 144-146, no. 8, Apr.; Pennsylvania, service 
to schools of five counties, 176-177, no. 9, May; Texas, 
Harris County, 121-123, no. 7, Mar. 

Libraries in general and libraries for the country, 70-71, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Library model school, 79, no. 4, Dec. 

Lihrary service to schools of five Pennsylvania counties 
(Lathrop), 176-177, no. 9, May. 

Lihrary service to the schools of Hennepin County, 
Minn. (Countryman), 144-146, no. 8, Apr. 

Lima, Peru: English taught by radio, 69, no. 4, Dec.; 
National Institute of Social Medicine, 127, no.7, Mar. 

Lincoln Platoon School, South Bend, Ind.: Art edu- 
pavlon on a parity with academic subjects, 68, no. 4, 

ee. 

Lippert, Emanuel V.: Czechoslovak apprentices must 
attend continuation schools, 38-39, no. 2, Oct.; urban 
oor fit children for practical needs of life, 96, no. 5, 

an. 

Local initiative and self-reliance must not be woakened 
(Wilbur), page 4 of cover, no. 10, June. 

Locke, John: Cultivation of virtue the true aim of edu- 
cation, page 3 of cover, no. 4, Dec. 

Lombard, Ellen C.: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in annual convention, 149, no. 8, Apr.; 
organizations have placed parent education upon 
substantial basis, 161-163, no. 9, May. 

London: Courts for juvenile offenders, 171, no. 9, May; 
demand for trade-school graduates, 123, no. 7, Mar. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Thorough organization of health 
work, 130, no. 7, Mar. 

Los Angeles children of many types, 71, no. 4, Dec. 
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McCabe, Martha R.: New books in education, 60, no. 
3, Nov.; 80, no. 4, Dec.;100, no. 5, Jan.;120, no. 6, Feb.; 
140, no. 7, Mar.; 160, no. 8, Apr.; 180, no. 9, May; 
200, no. 10, June. 

McConnell, J. M.: Minnesota’s certificate law em- 
bodies approved principles, 197, no. 10, June. 

co expands research in paper-making, 193, no. 10, 

une. 

MeKercher, Pearl: Seattle parents strive to reduce 
failures and eliminations, 68, no. 4, Dec. 

McNeely, John H.: Higher education of negroes is 
making marked progress, 37, no. 2, Oct. 

Malott, John O.: Educational exhibit at the Seville 
Exposition, 143, no. 8, Apr.; international congress 
aa commercial education at Amsterdam, 169, no. 9, 

ay. 

enue training on the job, Salem, Oreg., 69, no. 4, 

ec. 

Marine Corps trains men in aviation, 111, no. 6, Feb. 
Marvin, Cloyd Heck: Parent-teacher associations 
partners in higher education, 188-189, no. 10, June. 
Mason, Martha Sprague: Parent education program 
of National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 41-43, 

no. 3, Nov. : 

Means of establishing good study habits in high- 
school pupi!s (Van Cott), 57-59, no. 3, Nov. 

Medical education: Lima, Peru, National Institute, 
127, no. 7, Mar.; Meharry Medical College, new 
facilities, 175, no. 9, May. 

Medical inspection of schools, 11; no. 1, Sept. : 
Meetings of educational associations during the spring 
and summer of 1929, page 3 of cover, no. 9, May. 
eraty Medical College: New facilities, 175, no. 9, 

ay. 

Memorial Hospital, Johnstown, Pa.: Public school 
for children taking treatment, 179, no. 9, May. 
Men differ in natural ability but every one may gain 
something by study (Quintilianus), page 4 of cover, 

no. 2, Oct. 

Methodist Episcopal Church: Educational statistics, 
151, no. 8, Apr. 

Mexico: Cleanliness in schools, campaign, 65, no. 4, 
Dec.; education reclaiming heterogeneous masses, 
172, no. 9, May; open-air theaters for rural schools, 
107, no. 6, Feb.; parents’ associations give support to 
schools in Federal District, 114, no. 6, Feb.; Schick 
test for diphtheria and Dick test for scarlet fever in 
Government schools, 43, no. 3, Nov. : ; 

Michigan: Humane education required in public 
schools, 138, no. 7, Mar, Ree 

Mills, Lewis 8.: Educational activities in two small 
Connecticut towns, 178-179, no. 9, May. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Enrollment in high-school art 
courses, 175, no. 9, May. 
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Minnesota’s certificate law embodics approved prin- 
ciples (McConnell), 197, no. 10, June. 

Model school library, Scattle, Wash., 79, no. 4, Dec. 

Monterey, Mexico: Industrial school now in prospect, 
130, no. 7, Mar. 

Moral education: Denver public schools, 99, no. 5, Jan.; 
students graded on moral and civic qualities, 106, no. 
6, Feb. See also Character cducation. 

Moral growth: Essentials, page 4 of cover, no. 3, Nov. 

More than a fourth have aural defects, 199, no. 10, June. 

* Migihecerait” Tulsa (Okla.) schools, 16-18, no. 1, 

ept. 

Moving pictures: Educational films, Italians establish 
international institute, 103, no. 6, Feb.; educational 
value, 10-11, no. 1, Sept. 

Museum specially for working men and women 
(Dusseldorf), 96, no. 5, Jan. 

Museum workers: Systematic training, 111, no. 6, Feb. 

Musie: College credit, Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, 119, no. 6, Feb.; high-school musicians 
assemble in camp, 106, no. 6, Feh, 
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National Committee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion (Jessen), 151, no. 8, Apr. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Activities, 
30, no. 2, Oct.; convention, 194-195, no. 10, June; 
District of Columbia Congress plans for convention, 
149, no. 8, Apr.; education for parenthood, 24, no. 2, 
Oct.; parent education, 41-43, no. 3, Nov. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers in annual 
convention (Lombard), 149, no. 8, Apr. 

National Council of State Superintendents and Com- 
missioners of Education: Analysis of work, 90-91, 
no. 5, Jan.; meeting, Washington, D. C., 88-89, no. 
5, Jan., 109, no. 6, Feb. 

National education (Haldane), page 3 of cover, no. 5, 


Jan. 

National Education Association: Commends U. §S. 
Bureau of Education, page 3 of cover, no. 1, Sept. 
See also Department of Superintendence. 

National institute of social medicine established in 
Lima, Peru, 127, no. 7, Mar. 

National parks afford education by unconscious 
ahsorption (Story), 104-106, no. 6, Feb. 

National survey of secondary education, 150-151, no. 


8, Apr. 

“Natural” ventilation conduces to pupils’ health, 109, 
no. 6, Feb. 

Naturalization proceedings in appropriate surroundings 
(Bach), 167, no. 9, May. 

Negroes, higher education, 37, no. 2, Oct. 

New books in education, 20, no. 1, Sept.; 40, no. 2, Oct.; 
60, no. 3, Nov.; 80, no. 4, Dec.; 100, no. 5, Jan.; 120, 
no. 6, Feh.; 140, no. 7, Mar.; 160, no. 8, Apr.; 180, no. 
9, May; 200, no. 10, June. 

New Brunswick adopts free textbooks (Johnson), 111, 
no. 6, Feb. 

New city school for crippled children, 91, no. 5, Jan. 

“New education”: World Conference, Elsinore, Den- 
mark, 111, no. 6, Feb. 

Nee facilities for Mebarry Medical College, 175, no. 9, 


ay. 

New Jersey: Public schools, financial aid for industrial 
arts and general home economics, 138, no. 7, Mar. 

New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers: Business 
methods, 36-37, no. 2, Oct. 

es list of accredited’ secondary schools, 166, no. 9, 

ay. 

New York: Abolition of athletic championship tourna- 
ments, 153, no. 8, Apr.; continuation scbools, earn- 
ings of employed boys, 166, no. 9, May. 

New York charter for Chilean school, 9, no. 1, Sept. 

New York City: Athletic training for girls after school 

. hours, 103, no. 6, Feb.; professional courses for Bronx 

__ teachers, 111, no. 6, Feb.; school system, 4-7, Sept.; 
-Theodoro Roosevelt Higb School, constructed ac- 
cording to teachers’ plans, 124-127, no. 7, Mar. 

New York State: Preschool health work, supervision 
by Department of Health, 51, no. 3, Nov. 

Newark (N. J.) Museum: Apprenticeship eourse, 111, 
no. 6, Feb. 

No danger of too many educated men, 170, no. 9, May. 

No more Christmas institutes for San Diego teachers, 
159, no. 8, Apr. 

Nurse training: Cheyenne, Wyo., high-school credit, 
95, no. 5, Jan. 

Nursery schools: San Francisco, 119, no. 6, Feb. 

Nye, Mildred: Study of home management applied 
to a typical family, 54-56, no. 3, Nov. 
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Offers fellowships for graduate study abroad, 132, no. 7, 


Mar. 
Ohio School of the Air certain to continue two years 
more (Darrow), 198-199, no. 10, June. 

Ohio State Educational Conference: Ninth annual 
meeting, 119, no. 6, Feb.; speakers, 139, no. 7, Mar. 
O’Neill, Charles E.: Value of kindergarten and kinder- 

garten extension, 189, no. 10, June. 
Open-air theaters for Mexican rural schools (Rudy), 
107, no. 6, Feb. : 
Opportunity school provides for handicapped children 
of many types (Studebaker), 164-166, no. 9, May. 
Organization of secondary education in two units of 
four years each (Cooper), 181-183, 193, no. 10, June. 
Organizations havo placed parent education upon 
substantial hasis (Lombard), 161-163, no. 9, May. 
Oriental history taught in high schools in the Philip- 
pines, 71, no. 4, Dec. 
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Paper-making: McGill University expands research, 
193, no. 10, June. 

Parent education: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, program, 41-43, no. 3, Nov.; substantial 
basis, 161-163, no. 9, May. 

Parent education program of National Congress of 
Parents and Toachers (Mason), 41-43, No. 3, Nov. 

Parent-teacher associations: District of Columbia, 
social hygiene emphasized, 15, 18, no. 1, Sept.; duties, 
94-95, no. 5, Jan.; school for adult education, 61-65, no 
4, Dec.; Seattle, Wash., strives to reduco failures and 
climinations, 68, no. 4, Dec. 

Parent-teacher associations partnersin higher education 
(Marvin), 188-189, no. 10, June. 

Parents: Children share intellectual life, page 3 of 
cover, no. 7, Mar.,; management of children, page 3 
of cover, no. 6, Feb. 

Parents and tho high-school stydent (Langworthy), 
171, no. 9, May. 

Parents’ associations give support to schools in Federal 
District of Mexico, 114, no. 6, Feb. 

Parents ought to know the methods of managing their 
children (Comenius), page 3 of cover, no. 6, Feb. 

Parental education: Tulsa, Okla., 16-18, no. 1, Sept. 

Parenthood: Education, 24, no. 2, Oct. 

Pastors: Three universities employ, 43, n0. 3, Nov. 

Pennsylvania: Library service, schools of five countics, 
176-177, no. 9, May. 

People must he informed of fundamental principles of 
our government (Work), 1-3, no. 1, Sept. 

Persia undertakes industrial and technical training 
(Williamson) 3, no. 1, Sept. 

Persian government sends students to Europe (Ferrin), 
111, no. 6, Feb. 

Phillips, Mary S.: Recent publications of the Bureau 
of Education, 31, no 2, Oct.; 67, no. 4, Dec.; 123, no. 
7, Mar. 

Photographic laboratory: Bennett High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 49, no. 3, Nov. 

Physical education: For girls after school hours, New 
York City, 108, no. 6, Feb. 

Physical education compulsory for Italian children 
under 17 (Kirk), 139, no. 7, Mar. 

Physical examinations: Toronto, 
school children, 99, no. 5, Jan. 

Physical training: Germany, 31, no. 2. Oct. 

Flateon schools: Elementary enrollment, 172, no. 9, 

ay. 

Portland, Oreg.: Enrollment in public elementary 
schools, 197, no. 10, June; read-a-book-together clubs, 
87, no. 5, Jan. 

Porto Rican schools emphasize industrial work, 71, 
no. 4, Dec. 

Porto Rico: Public health agencies active, 175, no 9, 


Canada, public- 


May. 

Powerful influence in producing character (Harris), 
page 3 of cover, no. 10, June. 

Powers, J. Orin: Is the junior high school realizing its 
declared objectives? 76-79, no. 4, Dec. 

Preparation for college: Public high schools best, 149, 
no. 8, Apr. 

Preschool children: Fargo, N. Dak., examination, 
53, no. 3, Nov. 

Preschool demonstration service in East Harlem, 53, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Preschool education: Through medium of parents, 
61-65, no. 4, Dec. 

Princeton University: Employment of pastors, 43, 
no. 3, Nov. 

Proctor, William Martin: Is a uniform plan of college 
adiuission either feasible or desirable? 147-149, no. 
8, Apr. 

Pe cieesional courses for Bronx teachers, 111, no. 6, 

eb, 

Professional requirements for principals of high schools 
(Eikenberry), 46-49, no. 3, Nov. 

Progress and problems of secondary education in 
California (Koos), 81-83, no. 5, Jan. 

Public education in Germany shows unusual char- 
acteristics (Zimpel), 69, no. 4, Dec. 

Puhlic health agencies active in Porto Rico, 175, no. 


ay. 
Public schools: Health education, effective organiza- 
tion, 115-117, no. 6, Feb. 
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ET raat The (Fabricant), page 4 of cover, no. 1. 

ept. 

Quintilianus, Marcus Fabius: Men differ in natural 
ability but every one may gain something by study, 
page 4 of cover, no, 2, Oct. 
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Radio and education: Commission to make study, 189, 
no. 10, June; Lima, Peru, means of teaching English, 
69, no. 4, Dec.; Ohio School of the Air, 198-199, no. 
10, June. 

Rafter, Afra. Giles S.: Social hygiene work by the 
parent-teacher associations, 15, 18, no. 1, Sept. 

Rapid development of Catholic high schools in past 
decade (Crowley), 112-114, no. 6, Feb. 

ge 00)k tau? ther clubs (Portland, Oreg.), 87 no. 5. 

an. 

Readers’ advisers: Staff mombers of libraries desig- 
nated, 111, no. 6, Feb. 

Reading: Vergus, Minn., diploma of honor granted, 
103, no. 6, Feb. 

Reading of children in vacation, 71, no. 4, Dec. 

Recent publications of the Bureau of Education 
ne), 31, no. 2, Oct.; 67, no. 4, Dec.; 123, no. 

, Mar. 
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Rocreation: Home, 101-103, no. 6, Feb. 

Reeve, Margaretta Willis: Efforts in behalf of pre- 
school children directed largely to parents, 61-65, 
No. 4, Dec. ae 

Religion is the foundation of enlightened civilization 
(Coolidge), page 4 of cover, no. 4, Dec. . ‘ 

Religions (history): Topeka (Kans.) Senior High 
School, study, 43, no. 3, Nov. ‘ : 

Religious affiliations: Univorsity of Wisconsin, stu- 
donts, 143, no. 8, Apr. 

Reorganization of secondary education under State 
supervision (Bristow), 173-175, no. 9, May. 

Research information service: Inaugurated by Bureau 
of Education, 89, no. 5, Jan. 

Retail selling: Eastern and Western High Schools, 
Baltimore, Md., course, 65, no. 4, Dec. 

Reward of education not measured by money wages 
(Seashore), page 4 of cover, no. 9, May. 

Reynolds, Annie: Conference of southern rural school 
supervisors, 103, no. 6, Feb. 

Richmond, Va.: Special training for pupils talented in 
art, 96, no. 5, Jan. 

Right sort of education a vital necessity for the South 
(Chase), 108-109, no. 6, Feb. 

Rogers, Jaines Frederick: Effective organization of 
neal education in public schools, 115-117, no. 6, 

eb. 

Rudy, Abraham: Open-air theaters for Mexican rural 
schools, 107, no. 6, Feb. 

Rural education: Consolidation causes marked change, 
139, no. 7, Mar. 

Rural bigh schools: Courses of study, 12-15, no. 1, Sept. 
Rural Salvadoreans oppose general education (Lam- 
bert), 171, no, 9, May. : 
Rural school with and without county library service 

(Henshall), 66-67, no. 4, Dec. 

Rural schools: Administration and support, 141-143, 
no. 8, Apr.; county library service, 66-67, no. 4, Dec.; 
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The People Must Be Informed of Fundamental 


Principles of Our Government 


Public Officers are Creatures of the Public Will. Knowledge of Technique of Government Essential to Proper 


Exercise of Suffrage. 


Government. 


T THIS TIME and in this place, 
A for the purpose of setting another 
milestone to mark the highway 
of this institution, we recall that this is 
the day set apart for a Nation to honor 
its soldier dead, and that where we stand, 
brothers at war ceased to contend. 
Within this historic Cumberland Gap, 
where engines of death reigned within 
man’s memory, has been raised this uni- 
versity, a monument erected to the arts 
of living peace. 

This Hall of Citizenship which we meet 
to dedicate is a recognition of the higher 
concepts for the shaping of life. It is in- 
directly a contribution to good govern- 
ment by your chancellor who conceived 
the thought, and by Benjamin N. Duke, 
the donor, who gave it fruition. Any in- 
stitution—social, economic or religious— 
that raises the average community in- 
telligence contributes directly to human 
happiness and enlightened representa- 
tive government. 


People Delegate Business of Government 


The legislative, executive, and judicial 
officers of the Government are creatures 
of the publi¢ will. They are representa- 
tives of the vast multitude of people who 
must stay at home to keep the wheels of 
society moving, delegating to them the 
business of government. 

The wise selection of representatives or 
public officers is possible only if the people 
inform themselves of the fundamental 
principles of our form of government. 


Address at the dedication of the ‘Hall of Citizen- 
ship,’”? Lincoln Memorial University, Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn., May 30, 1928. 
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By HUBERT WORK 


Former Secretary of the Interior 


That is what is meant when we speak of 
promoting citizenship. It is not instruc- 
tion in the platforms of political parties, 
which stress passing issues, but rather 
the impressing upon all of our people the 
need for knowledge of the technique of 
government. 

Then the selection of men to meet the 
questions of the day on which the Gov- 
ernment officers in Washington must 
focus their attention can be made intelli- 
gently. It will bein the selection of these 
men that institutions like this and instruc- 
tion such as it is proposed to give will 
make themselves felt. ‘‘That Govern- 
ment is strongest of which every man 
feels himself a part.” 


Franchise Without Understanding Is Vain 


Without foundational training in the 
principles of government, our selection 
of representatives will be swayed by igno- 
rance and its handmaiden prejudice and 
the empty phrases of self-seeking dema- 
goguery. We will be inhibited from exer- 
cising the fullness of franchise. 

The real power behind our Government 
is public opinion, which is the composite 
of your opinion, my opinion, and that of 
millions of others throughout the country. 
Only when we are moved by discovered 
truth in forming our judgments do we 
become good citizens. 

Every well-ordered American home is a 
hall of citizenship. Every institution of 
learning groups the human products of 
these homes, broadens their vision and 
unconsciously majors in the everyday 
humanities. Their graduates should bear 
the invisible hall mark of that which 
makes the. world akin. 


America Needs Army of Young People Trained in Art of Living and in Science of 
Tenets of Christian Religion Have Been a Wholesome Leaven in Our Western Civilization 


Scholarly men give a more limited defi- 
nition of the so-called humanities than 
the routine of living would warrant. To 
me it is less the study of classical learning 
than of the sphere of human needs. After 
all, learning should teach us how to live— 
with ourselves and for others. It should 
make for social betterment by giving us 
a sense of individual responsibility, a 
belief in man and a faith in God. 


Spirit of Service Sweetens the Humanities 


I like to think of the humanities as 
answering the call of distress, responding 
to the appeal of weakness, the exactions 
of the aged, or the tyranny of affection, 
in a simpler yet broader sense the attitude 
of helpfulness. Admiration, affection, 
love, and fear blend in determining our 
reactions to these human needs, but it is 
the spirit of service that sweetens them. 
The so-called humanities, in their last 
analysis, should mean the evolution and 
grouping for service of the highest emo- 
tions of the human mind. 

By human relations we measure degrees 
of civilization. Our comprehensive con- 
cern as 8 Nation should be the fiber of 
our people, which is necessarily grown in 
the home. 

America has been a theater of changing 
scenes. Nothing man has made is old in 
our country, except the ideals of repre- 
sentative government, framed for us but 
left flexible enough to meet changing 
conditions. These ideals of liberty and 
justice, while binding us together as a 
Nation, are yet the basis of our relation- 
ship with each other. 

Our country has but one need now—a 
peace-time army of young people trained 
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in the art of living and in the science of 
government. Two millions of young 
Americans become voters each year. One 
million are in colleges and universities. 
If the proper study of mankind is man, 
then the logical avenue of approach is 
through their congregate association, 
particularly during the impressionable 
college years. 


A New Country Within 15 Years 


Our developing civilization has multi- 
plied the demands of living to a point 
where the adjustment of human relations 
has become most complicated. The exac- 
tions of daily routine are so varied that 
to meet them demands a flexibility possible 
only to a trained mind in active use. Ours 
has become a new country in 15 years. 
Its social customs, cconomic practices, 
political policies, and educational vision 
have changed. Our young people are 
now older in worldly knowledge and have 
advanced their position in the world of 
affairs. Their bright minds react quickly 
while seeking the facts on which to base 
their conclusions. Clear thinking is 
needed in the competitions of life, and it 
is peculiarly the province of modern 
education to make us seekers after the 
truth. 

Science startles us daily with discoveries 
and leaves us wondering, but offers no 
Messiah. In a word, a few decades 
have brought us greater material fruits 
than many preceding centuries, but in 
the sphere of human relations we have 
crawled slowly through 2,000 years. Be- 
fore the opening of the Christian era 
Aristotle, who was unable to fathom the 
simplest principles of physics, became a 
master in the humanities. He was the 
greatest scientist of his day, yet he failed 
to explain gravitation or motion; but as 
a humanist he wrote treatises upon poli- 
tics and ethics which have rarely been 
equaled or surpassed. The humanities as 
he viewed them are the corner stone of all 
human progress since his time. 


Dazed by Wealth and Opportunities 


But now the United States ranks first 
in finance and ‘intelligent vision among 
nations. Its more than one hundred 
millions of people are dazed by its im- 
mense wealth and unlimited opportunities. 
How shall we move to instill a sense of 
obligation among our citizens and estab- 
lish the equilibrium between the materi- 
alistic and the spiritual elements in our 
eivilization? 

Education and enlightenment are obvi- 
ously needed, but they will not in them- 
selves be sufficient. Knowledge does 
not always insure good. Tew are found 
who practice all the virtues they com- 
prehend. We need a new understanding 
of the relation of religion and its moral 
power to civilization. We need an 
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infusion in our citizenship of the qualities 
of reverence, humility, and, if you please, 
Godly fear, with the desire for service 
and the love of truth for truth’s sake, 
which were dominant in the character of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The tenets of the Christian religion, 
with their emphasis upon giving, sacrific- 
ing, submission, and respect for others 
have been a wholesome and saving 
leaven in our western civilization, par- 
ticularly in America. Deny, if you 
choose, that we live after death, neverthe- 
less we must use these tenets of religion 
in this materialistic life or perish. We 
must find a way to interpret them again 
to a new, modern world, hoping to 
arrest its attention. 

The French philosopher Amiel, describ- 
ing his conception of the difference 
between humanism and religion in a 
paragraph said: 


How Humanism and Religion Differ 


“Christianity brings and’ preaches 
salvation by the conversion of the will, 
humanism by the emancipation of the 
mind. One attacks the heart, the other 
the brain. Both wish to enable man to 
reach his ideal. But the ideal differs, 
if not by its content, at least by the 
disposition of its content, by the pre- 
dominance and _ sovereignty 
this for that inner power. For one, the 
mind is the organ of the soul; for the 
other, the soul is an inferior state of the 
mind; the one wishes to enlighten by 
making better, the other to make better 
by enlightening. It is the difference 
between Socrates and Jesus.” 

These were the words of a master 
mind of the last century, yet a great 
surgeon .of world renown said to me 
recently, when commended for his 
achievements, “If I have succeeded it 
has been from the heart; not from the 
head.” 


Spiritual Reactions Need Few Words 


That there is a physical man and a 


spiritual man is as true now as when. 


first said. Our physical relations are 
turned by daily contacts with our asso- 
ciates. Souls attuned to the finer things 
of life, though differing in expression, 
may yet commune with each other, for 
our spiritual reactions need few words. 
The child and its mother, the husband 
and wife, the banns of a golden wedding, 
and the broken heart of the one left are 
all witnesses to dependency, each upon 
another, for affection, protection, forti- 
tude, and communion of minds through 
the language of the heart. There may be 
life, but not living, without that instinc- 
tive understanding which is comprehended 
in the new commandment. Only those 
ean understand the fullness of life who 
may look back to the same joys and 


given to’ 


sorrows, want and plenty, shared alike 
with another having mutual anxieties 
and hopes. 

These experiences of life may group 
themselves into a composite of the 
humanities. These homely attributes are 
bound up in the hearts of mothers, to 
be reflected through the souls of children 
and men to infinity, bringing back to 
us that which they had given. We think 
we are getting help from others. Therein 
lies all of help there is. 


We Live Through Our Memories 


A presence or a memory is that through 
which we live. I have come again to 
this university, lured by memories of 
one who shared my interest here. From 
similar environment she went out and 
filled acceptably every station in life 
wherein placed. In her girlhood, when 
dreaming of a wider sphere in the world 
outside, she, too, had listened to the 
singing silence of the forest you have 
heard, and later saw reproduced here, 
memories of her own youth. A President 
and his Cabinet paid silent tribute to all 
that is best in American womanhood 
as they stood where she finally rested. 

“O Lord, by these things men live, and 
in all of these things is the life of my 
spirit; so thou wilt recover me and make 
me to live.” 

There is a similar potential quality 
which will bloom in the heart of each 
young girl here if she but conquer fear by 
faith, for ‘There is naught old and naught 
new, and faith remains the compass of the 
soul.” 

It is the maternal instinct that fosters 
the child and controls the man. Every 
man who has impressed himself on the 
greater things of life came from a great 
woman. From a woman of the moun- 
tains came Abraham Lincoln, a child of 
the forests, whom some revere as the great- 
est man since the Christ, for what he was 
all would like to be, yet none has ever 
become. He, too, grows more vivid as 
time fades. 


Higher Life Lies in Realm of Fancy 


The Carpenter’s Son and the rail 
splitter, the two greatest humanists, are 
remembered for their sympathy. All 
may recognize, but few can understand 
the motive which inspired it, and none at 
all can discern its origin or the metaphys- 
ical reasoning it invites. Yet within its 
realm of fancy lies the higher life. 

Both of these immortals were born in 
obscurity; both toiled through adoles- 
cence; both had within them that which 
marked them as apart froin their fellows. 
The One came to deliver the souls of men, 
the other to free the bodies of men. The 
One was crucified, the other was assassi- 
nated. Their eontemporaries could not 
understand that which actuated them. 
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Biologists would seck to explain the 


chance union of like cells from different 


lines of descent as causing like results. 
However this may be, the struggle of 
nature is for symmetry, whcther of mind 
or body. There are no straight lines in 
human anatomy, and the unbalanced 
mind is abnormal. The symmetry of 
Lincoln’s body was said to be second only 
in anatomical outline to Angelo’s great 
statue of Moses, admittedly the noblest 
conception of physical perfection. In the 
face of Lincoln there was not a common- 
place line and his hand was an artist’s 
model. Abraham Lincoln’s presence was 
impressive to the dullest. 


Abraham Lincoln a Great Humanist 


Can science demonstrate life? Or 
explain the mechanics of symmetry? 
Each of us entertains his own conception 
of beauty. <A storm, terrorizing to one, 
may fill the soul of another with cestasy. 
The ‘‘homeliness”’ of Lincoln has become 
traditional to the thoughtless; to scuptors 
it is an inspiration. It is character, not 
features, that beautifies men and women; 
the commonplace is never attractive. 
Character is the sum of traits that are in 
harmony, and its unspoken language is 
read in the human face. Character is 
the truth of aman. Its elements are his 
inheritance and necessarily the founda- 
tion of his matured personality. The 
rail splitter became the emancipator; the 
angular youth, an artist’s model; the 
untaught boy, when matured, was a mas- 
ter of rhetoric; and the village jokester 
solved the gravest problems of a great 
Nation torn asunder by internecine war. 
First of all and through every crisis, he 
was 4 humanist. 


Happiness Determined by Our Humanism 


Our happiness in the home, success in 
business, our place in the world, and our 
national ethical supremacy are determined 
by our humanism. The memory of every 
great name in American history is based 
thereon and only those recalled with 
reverence were threaded through with 
tenderness. Surely ‘‘The Al! Good are 
the All Loving, too.” Our heroes becom- 
ing historical may have been warriors, but 
their conquests were made in the interests 
of citizenship, to preserve it to our own 
people, always in defense and never for 
the capture of property or in reprisal. 


Men Sensitized to Human Appeal Live Longest 


The solving of our own obscure life’s 
perplexities is difficult. Community life 
aids us, but the problems of continuing a 
Nation can only be foreseen through the 
prescience of those specially gifted, and 
dealt with by master minds attuned to 
human needs. ; 

How- should’ we interpret the human- 
ities, if not simply as the brotherhood of 


man? The names that have lived longest 
arc those of men sensitized to human 
appeal, forgetful of self and obedient to a 
higher authority. 

The founders of Lincoln Memorial 
University have brought into these 
mountains a precious heritage—the cul- 
ture of the ages. A vague, intangible 
thing, perhaps, portrayed by books and 
some of the arts and crafts of civilization, 
yct with them came the atmosphere of the 
living world, which has now been made 
accessible. In these days we travel the 
highway of life with seven-league boots, 
but where is there such dramatic force as 
in the simplicities of life? 


Youth's Highway of Adventure 


We have all known the old road to town. 
Beginning as a trail at the cabin door, 
perhaps, but leading into a well-worn road 
pushing its sinuous way between difficult 
hills through the country to the threshold 
of your town or mine, far from its obscure 
source. ‘‘Winding around as old roads 
will, here to a meadow and there to a 
mill,” it is a highway of adventure to 
youth, the avenue of dreams in maturity, 
and the road traveled backward in old 
age through the mists of memory. 

Along its dusty path have journeyed 
prosperous farmers and penniless wander- 
ers; barefoot children and ambitious 


youth, “to seek their fortunes farther than, 


at home;” the circuit rider, pioneering for 
the church, and itinerant merchants, ex- 
changing the gossip of the countryside 
with the purchasers of their wares. Some 
who traveled its way were shrewd con- 
fidence men; others Jater built transcon- 
tinental railways. These and many others 
have left their mark upon the road to 
town, on the town itself, and some upon 
the Nation. 

I have preferred to be reminiscent 
rather than prophetic. Indced, the theme 
given me has compelled it, and it ts only 
from the known that we may philosophize. 


Human Associations Remembered Longest 


What I say here will not bc remembered, 
but what you may do will leave its im- 
press on the descendants of those who go 
from here. It will not be these great 
buildings dr these attractive environs you 
will remember longest, but your fellows 
on the campus, your contact with instruc- 
tors. Their precepts and human traits 
will be woven into your consciousness to 
live with you as pleasing memories. It is 
the direction of the first step, rather than 
the length of it, that is of greatest im- 
portance, particularly to young people, for 
to-morrow is but to-day moved forward. 
If I might inlay on the lintel of these 
doors in letters of purest gold these words 
“Ponder the path of thy feet,” I would 


be content. * 
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Persia Undertakes Industrial and 
Technical Training 


Since the abrogation of capitulatory 
treaties, the Persian Government has 
made plans and taken steps to train a 
number of Persians in technical pursuits. 
Considering that western Europe and 
America owe thcir superiority to their 
industrial and technical efficiency, the 
Persian Government wishes to train as 
many of its subjects as possible to become 
expert in some line hitherto exclusively 
in European hands. A whole serics of 
bills have been introduced into the Medj- 
liss looking toward this goal. A few that 
have been passed are the following: 

1. Employment of two German master 
carpenters for three years, with annual 
salaries of 2,400 and 1,700 tomans, to 
direct the professional school at Shiraz. 
Machines and tools have already arrived. 

2. To send 100 students to Europe to 
take enginecring degrees in civil, mechan- 
ical, and metallurgical engineering. 

3. Establishment of a school of posts 
and telegraphs. 

4, Employment of 14 French instructors 
in chemistry, physics, law, natural history, 
ete. 

5. Employment of two German iron- 
smiths at 2,400 tomans each per year. 

6. Employment of a paper manufactur- 
ing expert to establish a paper factory in 
Persia and train Persians in the art of 
making paper. 

Other measures cover instruction in 
medicine, agriculture, silk production, 
cement making, and other subjects in 
which Europeans and Americans excel.— 
David Williamson, American Vice Consul, 
Teheran. 
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Americans Will Make Educational 


Tour of Germany 


A tour of German educational institu- 
tions has been planned for the summer of 
1929 under the joint auspices of the 
International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, and the Central Institute for Educa- 
tion and Instruction, Berlin. Six weeks, 
beginning June 17, 1929, will be devoted 
to visiting different types of German 
schools in a number of important cities, 
under the official direction of the German 
educational authorities. The party will 
assemble at Hainburg or Bremen, and will 
disband in time for the meeting of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at Geneva during the last week of 
July. It will be limited to 25 members, 
and only persons having some command of 
the German language will be accepted. 
The total necessary expense for approxi- 
mately six weeks to be spent in German 
will be $350. 


A School System of Great Extent, Bewildering in 


its Ramifications 


New York City Public Schools Enroll More than a Million Pupils and Offer Instruction of Many Types. 


Vocational Education is an Established Feature and a Hundred Trades are Taught. 


Children Handicapped in 


Any Way Receive Instruction Suited to their Condition. Complicated Machinery Moves the Organization. 
City Superintendent is Educational Manager 


. Teacher of Histo 


standing characteristics of the 

school system of New York City. 
No other municipal school organization 
in the world approaches it in the imposing 
numbers that must be used in describing 
it. More than a million boys and girls 
attend upon its instruction; 900 buildings 
are required to shelter them, and from 
250 to 6,000 congregate under one roof. 
About 34,000 men and women are em- 
ployed in teaching them and in the super- 
vision of that teaching. The expenditure 
of $131,700,680 is required in the coming 
year, exclusive of the cost of new build- 
ings, and for that purpose $27,971,000 
was reserved in 1928. 


Much More Than Core Subjects Taught 


| pee and variety are the out- 


The standard academic subjects which 
the experience of the ages has shown to be 
essential are the main business of all the 
schools; but the schools of the metropolis 
teach a great deal more than the core 
subjects. All sorts of vocational subjects 
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are included in the curriculum. In com- 
menting on this phase of schooling, Louis 
Marks, member of the board of examiners, 
who has charge of the licensing of teachers 
of vocational subjects, recently said: 


Experience Required of Teachers of Trades 


“The number of different trades taught 
in the various schools of our system 
amounts approximately to 100: Among 
the trades taught by regularly licensed 
teachers are carpentry, printing, machine- 
shop practice, shoe manufacture, fur 
cutting and operating, etc., for boys. 
Among the trades for girls are dress- 
making, millinery, novelty work, mani- 
curing, and shampooing, power-machine 
operating, etc. To be eligible for any of 
these licenses, applicants must have had 


.at least five years’ journeyman trade 


experience, and must show the completion 
of 480 hours of approved industrial 
teacher-training courses. These courses 
are given free at Hunter College under the 
direction of the New York State Depart- 


itary 
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ry, Julia Richman High School, New York City 


ment of Education and hundreds of 
persons who are successful workers in 
their trades are now being trained to 
become teachers of those trades. The 
work is rapidly growing and becoming 
more and more systematized. In an 
industrial city like New York, there is 
always a need for trained workers in the 
various industries, and the schools are 
making an excellent effort to meet the 
needs in this field. 


Vocational Training Has Proved Its Value 


Vocational education in this city is 
no longer an experiment. It has proved 
its value and is now an accepted part of 
the plan of the board of education and the 
board of superintendents for increasing 
the usefulness of the schools in adjusting 
the youth of our city to the life they will 
have to enter as young men and young 
women.” 

The community is interested in the 
organization of the school system to meet 
the various types of children. Because 


The new Jamaica High School accommodates about 4,000 pupils and cost $3,224,452 
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of the ever-lengthening period of prepara- 
tion for the professions, many parents 
want their children passed through the 
elemcntary schools as rapidly as possible. 
Some authorities want the children to 
take the normal time, but to have an 
enriched curriculum, if bright; or an 
abridged curriculum, if slow. The prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that a 
great many children arc absolutely unfit 
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cripples in the schools and for cripples in 
hospitals and convalescent homes; for 
children temporarily in hospitals; for 
tuberculous children; for children suffer- 
ing from malnutrition or who have been 
in contact with tuberculosis; for under- 
nourished children; for homebound chil- 
dren; and for cripples and cardiacs. 
New York City is the only city in the 
State that has made provision for voca- 


School libraries are an essential factor in instruction 


to carry on the normal work of the 
schools. In her last report to the super- 
intendent of schools, Miss Elizabeth E. 
Farrell, inspector of ungraded classes, 
stated: 


“With the introduction of psychological 
tests, the measurement of human intelli- 
gence was made possible. This confirmed 
the knowledge long held by teachers. 
Mental measurement has proved that 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age are of such mentality 
as to be entirely unfitted to pursue the 
studies of the traditional school cur- 
riculum.”’ 

Since the average daily register in the 
regular day schools is about 1,000,000, it 
is evident that from 20,000 to 50,000 are 
unable to pursue the studics of the tra- 
ditional curriculum, and special courses 
must be devised for them. 


Continuation-School Law Is Enforced 


Special provision has been made for 
those boys and girls who are affected by 
the continuation school law. This law 
applies to those who have not graduated 
from a four-year high-school course or 
have not completed their seventeenth 
year. 


Special previsions also have been estab- 
lished for the physically, mentally, and 
morally handicapped. There are classes 
or other provision for the mentally handi- 
capped; for the blind in elementary and 
high schools; for sight conservation; for 


tional training for crippled children at 
home and for crippled children in high 
schools. 

The conditions of life that surround 
many of the pupils were thus described 
by Superintendent William J. O’Shea: 

“When I was a district superintendent, 
I remember visiting the home of one of 
the pupils in my district, in a house on 
Sixteenth Street, near Eleventh Avenue. 
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I was admitted to the kitchen. I think 
there were not more than two bedrooms 
and a kitchen to the whole apartment. 
In one part of the room was the mother 
with a baby in her arms; three other chil- 
dren were around, and a little boy was 
tugging at the dress of the little girl who 
was studying. Pots and pans, cups and 
sauccrs, were all about. The thought 
came to me, How can this little girl study? 
How can this child be expected to 
learn lessons under these conditions? 
It scems to me that such conditions pre- 
vail in a great many homes in the city of 
New York, especially in the poorer sec- 
tions. Further, the parents can not 
enlighten the children or help them out of 
their difficulties.” 


Parents Have Confidence in the Schools 


The spirit of helpfulness, the effort to 
appreciate the difficulties that confront 
the child, the determination to under- 
stand the fundamentals of the educational 
process, which animate the rank and file 
of the teaching staff as well as the leaders, 
characterize the school system of the city 
of New York and inspire the parents of the 
pupils with confidence in the efficacy of 
the public school. 

The twenty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Schools bewilders 
one with the variety of activities con- 
ducted by the board of education and the 
multiplicity of suggestions offered for 
improving the system. These sugges- 
tions impress one with the thought that 
earnest effort is made to help the individ- 
ual, to direct mass cducation in such a 
manner as to save the individual from 


submergence. 
The New York school system, then, 
means children, buildings, teachers, 


Woodworking is taught in the continuation schools 
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money, curricula, methods—and the pub- 
lic. All these forces must be serutinized 
from various angles and combined into a 
composite picture in order to get a clear 
eoucept. 

The inachinery that moves this stupen- 
dous structure is very complicated and 
requires careful study to understand it. 
The Legislature of the State of New York 
decided that the legal head of the system 
shall be the board of education, consisting 
of seven membcrs appointed by the mayor 
of New York City for a term of seven 
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period of one year. As the legal head of 
the school system, the board is respon- 
sible for everything pertaining to the 
proper functioning of the schools. In 
practice, however, the board manages 
the physical features of the system, while 
the pedagogical work is supervised and 
directed by the board of superintendents. 
The board of education appoints the 
teachers and the principals of elementary 
schools from an eligible list prepared by 
the board of examiners, and appoints the 
directors, the district and associate 
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Supervised games are enjoyed at the vacation-school centers 


years. The first board of education of 
the city consisted of 19 members. This 
number was increased to 46, and a few 
years ago the number was fixed at 7 in 
order to reduce to a minimum the influence 
of the mayor on its deliberatious. With 
this end in view, the term of service is 
seven years, and the term of each member 
begins in a different year from the others. 
Under this arrangement the mayor may 
appoint only four of the seven members 
during his administration. 

The present members of the board are: 
George J. Ryan, president; M. Samuel 
Stern, vice president; Mrs. Margaret 
McAleenan, Ralph R. MekKee, Arthur S. 
Somers, William J. Weber, and C. C. 
Mollenhauer. Although no pay is at- 
tached to the office, it is very honorable 
and very popular. Mr. Stern has been 
connected with this board for more than 
a quarter of a century; Mr. Somers for 
more than 35 years. 


Board Members Busy With Conferences 


The board meets regularly twice a 
month, except during July and August, 
and holds special meetings from time to 
time. The stated meetings, the spccial 
mectings, the private conferences, and 
the interviews with teachers keep the 
members very busy. The president has 
set aside Thursday afternoons for special 
interviews with teachers and others. 

The members of the board elect the 
president and the vice president for a 


superintendents, the superintendent, and 
many other employees. The board de- 
cides on the location and construction of 
new school buildings. It maintains its 
own building bureau for the planning of 
new buildings and for the supervision of 
construction. The board must approve 
the important policies of the pedagogical 
staff and prepare the educational budget. 
It also executes the State educational law 
applicable to the city. In short, the 
board of education is the educational 
council of the city. 


The educational manager of the city is 
the superintendent of schools. He is 
chosen by the board of education for a 
period of six years, from the members 
of the board of superintendents. Since 
1898, when New York City was organized 
by the consolidation of several adjoining 
cities, the superintendents have been 
Dr. William H. Maxwell, who served from 
1898 until 1916, when he was retired as 
superintendent emeritus on account of 
illness; Dr. William L. Ettinger, and the 
incumbent, Dr. William J. O’Shea. 
Doctor O’Shea was a class teacher, prin- 
cipal, district superintendent, and asso- 
ciate superintendent, respectively, before 
he was elected superintendent. 


Associate Superintendents Have Large Powers 


Lower in rank than the superintendent, 
although exercising coordinate as well as in- 
dependent powers in their respective fields, 
are the associate superintendents, eight in 
number, who, together with tle superin- 
tendent,form the board of superintendents. 
Eacli associate is responsible for the proper 
devclopment of one or more of the activi- 
ties which are conducted by the schools. 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell is responsible, 
among other things, for the high schools; 
Miss MeCooey, for the classes of ungraded 
children; Dr. Charles Lyons, for the trans- 
fer and the nomination of teachers; Joseph 
M. Sheehan, for the evening schools and 
extension activities; Gustave Strauben- 
muller, for the training schools for teachers; 
Edward Mandel, for the classes of the 
elementary schools. 

Another group of administrative and 
supervising officials consists of the district 
superintendents who are elected by the 
board of education upon nomination of 
the ‘board of superintendénts. District 
superintendents are chosen from the 
principals who have done meritorious 
service. There are 33 district superin- 


Evening classes in citizenship are attended by adults eager to learn 
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tendents, each in charge of one or two 
school districts into which the city is 
divided, and each performs such duties 
as are required to develop a school system. 
A district superintendent’s average pupil 
load is about 31,692. 

Some of the problems and the difficulties 
that confront the district superintendents 
are indicated by the following comments: 

District Superintendent Stephen F. 
Bayne said that his plans for improving 
the schools of his districts included: 

“1, A wider application of standard 
tests and measurements. 

"2. The grading of all children on the 
basis of either intelligence tests, school 
accomplishment tests, or both.” 

District Superintendent Perry said 
that with much attention demanded by 
the problem of new sites and buildings, 
with no official means of transportation 
over the next largest district in the city, 
it is evident that his influence as peda- 
gogic leader and investigator has been 
greatly reduced. 


Marked Improvement in Slow Pupils 


District Superintendent Charles E. 
O'Neil said that the homogeneous group- 
ing of pupils in cach grade has proved 
very successful. There has been a marked 
improvement in the scholarship of the 
slow pupils. Special attention has been 
given to the problem ‘of retardation. 
The number of retarded pupils has been 
reduced appreciably. The plan of en- 
couraging overage pupils to attend sum- 
mer schools will work a still further re- 
duction in the number retarded. 

Each school is in charge of a principal 
who is selected from an eligible list pre- 
pared by the board of examincrs. A 
principal may have from one to three 
heads of department to assist him in his 
administrative, executive, and supervi- 
sory work. These assistants are also se- 
lected from a list of eligibles. 

Each class is in charge of a teacher, se- 
lected from an cligible list, who enjoys life 
tenure after a probationary period of 
three years is passed satisfactorily. The 
teachers are so well prepared for their 
jobs and so carefully selected that very 
rarcly does one lose his job. ‘ 

An integral and integrating part of the 
school system is the board of examiners, 
which consists of seven members selected 
from an eligible list prepared by the 
municipal civil service commission. This 
board started to function in 1898 with 
four members; its efficiency and impor- 
tanee have ripened with years and ex- 
perience. During one year the board 
conducts about 125 different examina- 
tions, cach of which is taken by from 100 
to 1,200 candidates. During the year 
1925-26, the prodigious number of 27,482 
candidates were examined for teaching 
and supervising positions. 


The machinery, thus described, has 
been developed for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the spiritual growth of the men, 
women, and children who are cngaged in 
the educative process. The system con- 
sists of more than buildings, land, books, 
money, blackboards, paper, and supplies. 
Ié consists of living men and women; 
thoughtful men and women; active, pro- 
gressive citizens; of thousands of live, 
restless, growing, protesting, dissatisfied 
boys and girls—subnormal, normal, and 
bright children; children from alt kinds of 
homes and environments, products of all 
races and all climes. This heterogeneous 
mass must be converted into good, loyal 
Americans. To accomplish this task the 
citizens of New York are willing to spend 
millions of dollars every year. 

With a system of such enormous extent, 
one naturally wonders how it is possible 
to avoid losing the individual in the 
mass—how his individuality is preserved 
and developed. This important matter 
is never overlooked. Superintendent 
William J. O’Shea on September 21, 1926, 
called a conference of district superin- 
tendents and requested them to assemble 
their teachers at some time during the 
year for the purpose of bringing about a 
more general understanding of the aims 
and uses of the study period, so that each 
pupil might learn to study effectively both 
in school and at home. In March, 1927, 
every district superintendent assembled 
his teachers and addressed them on the 
art of teaching pupils how to study. 


Strive to Apply Effective Methods 


Copies or abstracts of these addresses 
were filed with the superintendent of 
schools, a composite of the addresses was 
made by a special committee of the district 
superintendents, and printed by the 
board of education. Each teacher was 
presented with a copy of the report. By 
special conferences of teachers with their 
district superintendents and principals, by 
the researches of the bureau of reference 
and research, by means of experimental 
schools, by scientific grading of pupils, 
every cffort, as far as is humanly possible, 
is made to adjust instruction to the ability 
of the individual, to discover and apply the 
most effective methods of teaching, with 
the development of the individual pupil as 


' the primary aim. 


The board of superintendents is now 
engaged in the task of overhauling the 
entire curriculum of the elementary school. 
Doctor O’Shea appointed a general com- 
mittee for the revision of the course of 
study. This committee is composed of 
Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, chairman; 
Dr. John S. Roberts, vice chairman; 
Stephen F. Bayne, Dr. John P. Conroy, 
and Joseph 8. Taylor. The eommittee 
decided to carry on the work of revision 
through teacher participation, so that the 
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professional experience, thought, and 
judgment of the teaching body might be 
used to the utmost. District superin- 
tendents were requested to submit the 
names of principals and teachers who were 
best fitted to serve on committees for the 
different subjects. From these, 19 eom- 
mittees were formed. Each committee is 
to write a course of study and syllabus in 
its subject for grades 1A through 8B, for 
normal progress pupils. The adaptation 
and modification of these courses and 
syllabuses to bright and to slow pupils 
will be done by special committees. 

The principles underlying the curricu- 
lum as stated by the general revision 
committee are: (1) The ethical principal; 
(2) the principle of health; (3) the socio- 
logical principle; (4) the principle of eul- 
ture; (5) the principle of emotional, 
esthetic, and volitional development; (6) 
the psychological principle; (7) the prin- 
ciple of coordination; (8) the principle of 
continuity and growth; (9) the principle 
of individual differences. 

Many perplexing proktems confront 
the committee. What weight shall be 
given to each major subject? What facts 
shall be emphasized? What facts shall 
be subordinated? How much time shall 
be devoted to the teaching of ‘decimals, 
in view of the fact that decimals are not 
used in many life situations by most of 
the people? What shall be taught in 
geography? What attention shall be 
given to formal grammar? What pro- 
vision shall be made for the normal, the 
slow, and the bright pupils? These are 
sample questions that the curriculum 
makers must answer. 
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Increasing Efficiency of Inter- 
scholastic League 


More than 5,000 white schools in Texas 
hold paid-up membership in the Inter- 
scholastic League of the State. The 
league was organized in 1911, and is fos- 
tered by the University of Texas extension 
division for the promotion of interschool 
educational and athletic contests. In- 
crease over the school year 1926-27 was 
518 member schools. Originally the 
league embraced negro schools as well as 
white schools, but in 1921 the Texas 
Interscholastic League for Colored Schools 
was established independently. 
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Announcement of the Fourth Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress, to be held in 
Batavia, Java, Netherland East Indies, 
in May, 1929, has been received by the 
Interior Department, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, through the State Department, 
from Mr. J. H. van Royen, minister at 
Washington of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment. 
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Colleges Are Trying to Be of Greater 


Help to High Schools 


a 
yr Effective Teacher-Placement Agencies would be Beneficial. Colleges Might Aid 
in Improving Teachers in Service. Developments in High School Organization Should 
be Recognized by Changed Requirements for Admission 


By J. B. EDMONSON 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Michigan 


OW the colleges can help high 
schools is a question that is 


in no sense a new one; it has 
been the subject of acrimonious discussion 
at many meetings of high-school leaders. 
It is, however, a question that can be dis- 
cussed in a freer and friendlier spirit than 
has been possible heretofore. In the 
past there was little evidence that the col- 
leges were concerned with secking ways 
of helping the high schools. They seemed 
to be concerned rather with discovering 
ways of insuring that the high schools 
should meet their demands. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago thcre was plenty of 
evidence of a dictatorial attitude on the 
part of the colleges. As a result of this 
irritating ‘attitude, a conflict of opinion 
developed between the sponsors of high 
schools and the faculties of the colleges. 
Within the past few ycars, however, this 
attitude has changed and colleges are now 
trying to be of greater help to the hig 
schools. a 


Should Provide Adequately Trained Teachers 


The colleges can help the high schools in 
many ways. One of these is by preparing 
for the secondary schools teachers ade- 
quately trained in subject matter and by 
professional courses. Our colleges need to 


be more careful about their selection of - 


persons who are to take training for en- 
trance into the teaching profession. 
There is some evidence that our colleges 
have been too little concerned with the 
selection of prospective teachers and too 
much concerned with the turning out of 
large numbers of graduates. 

Doctor Norton, director of research for 
the National Education Association, de- 
clares, ‘‘At the present time there are 
probably more trained teachers in the 
country than there are positions which pay 
& professional wage. Yet some teacher- 
training institutions continue to accept 
and train practically all who present 
proper admission credentials, with little 
consideration of the number of new 
teachers needed each year, or of what is 
often of greater importance, the number 
of positions open cach year which pay a 
wage which their graduates will accept. 


Address before the Administrative Conference of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
April 28, 1928, Publication sponsored by the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education. 


The result is that some teacher-training 
institutions are graduating more teachers 
than they place * * *. Scientific study 
and statesmanlike action are essential if 
teacher supply and demand are to be 
properly balanced. If this is not done a 
swarm of evils will result. Teachers’ 
salaries will be reduced. Many capable 
teachers will leave the profession. New 
recruits will come from the least promising 
high-school graduates * * *. We need 
thé substitution of an intelligent for the 
present laissez-faire policy of teacher prep- 
aration, so that the number of teachers 
graduated each year will balance with 
the number of new positions which a 
trained teacher will accept.’ 

I am convinced that our colleges could 
with profit adopt some of the policies 
followed by President John Munson of the 
Northern Michigan State Teachers Col- 
lege. He is urging high-school principals 
to refuse to recommend to his institution 
those high-school graduates that the 
principals would not be willing to take 
back into their schools as teachers. 
Further, President Munson refuses to 
allow students to take certain courses 
required for the teacher’s certificate unless 
their scholarship gives promise of success- 
ful careers as teachers. Of course, such 
policies as President Munson is following 
will not cause his institution to grow as 
rapidly as it might otherwise, but the 
contribution of such policies to the teach- 
ing profession will be of real significarice. 
We are adopting policies in the school of 
education of this university that -are 
designed to place the same emphasis on 
quality rather than on quantity. 


Maintain Effective Placement Agencies 


The colleges can also help the high 
schools by maintaining effective teacher- 
placement agencies where reliable esti- 
mates of inexperienced and experienced 
teachers may be secured. Too frequently 
the college teacher-placement agencies 
can furnish little or no information about 
their successful graduates of former 
years, and too frequently these place- 
ment agencies are solely concerned with 
placing their inexperienced graduates. It 
is my opinion that the emphasis upon the 
placement of inexperienced college grad- 
uates by college placement agencies has 
done much to retard the progress toward 


high standards of preparation and higher 
levels for teachers’ salaries. The colleges 
can help the high schools by spending 
more time and money on the develop- 
ment of effective placement agencies that 
are dominated by a desire to render the 
best type of service to the high schools. 


Assist in Training Teachers in Sercice 


The colleges can also assist the high 
schools with the problem of training 
teachers in service. It is common knowl- 
edge that beginning teachers are inade- 
quately trained. They are, therefore, in 
need of much supervision and training 
after employment. It is generally con- 
ceded that teachers of experience are 
frequently out of touch with the newer 
materials of instruction and uninformed 
concerning newer methods and results of 
investigations in their fields of instruction. 
High-school authorities are becoming 
convinced that a program of training for 
teachers in service is quite as essential as 
& program for improving the material 
equipment of the schools. Colleges can 
be of real assistance in carrying on such 
programs by furnishing experts for con- 
ferences, by sending speakers to local 
institutes, by organizing special courses in 
summer sessions, and by furnishing the 
results of research and experimentation 
to the teachers in our secondary schools. 


Gioe Beginners a Fair Start 


The colleges can help the high schools 
by treating entering students with such 
consideration as will enable them to make 
a fair start in their college work. Un- 
sympathetic treatment accorded entering 
students has been very severely con- 
demned .by President Little, of this 
university, and his plea for more humane 
treatment of entering students has been 
warmly applauded by the representatives 
of the high schools. The high schools 
want the colleges to give counsel and to 
extend supervision to the first-year 
students, especially during their period of 
adjustment. The high schools also want 
the content of courses and methods of 
instruction in first-year courses adapted to 
the preparation and maturity of entering 
students. In the 1928 report of the 
National Education Association on the 
question of the relationship between high 
schools and colleges there appeared the 
following statement: “The colleges should 
not only recognize that the first year 
should be a year for the exploration of 
abilities, but they should also recognize 
the fact that the raw recruits from the 
high schools are young and tender. It is 
hard for the college to bring itself down 
to the level of the high-school graduates. 
* * * College entrance requirements 
have been discussed until the subject is 
almost threadbare, but not enough has 
been said about what colleges do with the 
high-school graduates after they get 
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them. They need more personal atten- 
tion than the colleges have thus far been 
able to give. This difficulty presents a 
greater problem than ever, now that so 
many high-school graduates are knocking 
for admission to college.” 


Set Up High Standards of Scholarship 


The colleges can help the high schools 
by defining the requirements for entrance 
to college in such terms as will help the 
high schools to set up high standards of 
general scholarship and school citizen- 
ship. The better high schools are plac- 
ing much emphasis upon standards of 
school citizenship. This does not mean 
that these schools are neglecting to em- 
phasize general scholarship. However, 
many principals are convinced that cffec- 
tive training for adult citizenship neces- 
sitates placing marked emphasis on school 
citizenship during the secondary school 
period. In inereasing emphasis on school 
citizenship, the colleges can help the 
high schools by making such changes in 
the entrance requirements as would take 
account of the citizenship marks given 
pupils in the secondary schools. 

The colleges can help the high schools 
by showing a willingness to make such 
changes and adjustments in entrance 
requirements and first-year courses as 
will take account of the developments 
that are taking place in the high schools. 
It is needless to say that the curriculum 
of the secondary school has been under- 
going revolutionary changes in the last 10 
years. These changes have affected the 
work in science, mathematics, social 
science, English, and the languages. It 
is unfortunately true that college courses 
are i many cases framed in terms of the 
secondary-school work that was given 
prior to 1900. 


Permit Selection of Best Candidates 


Professor Proctor, who has made a 
special study of the problem of prepara- 
tion for college, declared in the 1928 
report of the National Education Associa- 
tion, ‘‘The college should so order its 
admission requirements and its course of 
study as to permit the selection of the 
highest types of young persons who have 
demonstrated in the high schools their 
promise of leadership in various lines of 
human effort—in music, in art, in me- 
chanics, in business, in literature, in 
social service. Our present methods of 
admission tend to select only those ca- 
pable of mastering abstract academic sub- 
jects, shutting out those whose interests 
and abilities incline them to artistic or 
mechanical achievement.” The colleges 
can help the high schools by maintaining 
a more sympathetic relationship for 
movements in education and by making 
changes in terms of the modifications 
that have come in the high schools. 
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“registrars is very commendable. 


The colleges can help the high schools 
by keeping the high schools well inforined 
concerning the quality of success at- 
tained by students during the first year. 
Many of the colleges are doing this, and 
recently the Michigan Association of 
Collegiate Registrars expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the high-school 
inspectors in organizing information annu- 
ally on the success of pupils in their first 
year of college work. This attitude of the 
In all 
probability, a report will be issued eacli 
year showing the success with which the 
graduates of the different high schools of 
the State have maintained themselves in 
the Michigan higher institutions. Such 
information is certain to have a stimulat- 
ing effect on the students of the secondary 
schools. It may also serve to call atten- 
tion to need of improvement in the articu- 
lation between the secondary schools and 
certain institutions of higher education. 


Encourage Pupils to Continue Education 


The colleges can help the high schools 
in the work that the secondary schools 
are now doing to cultivate a genuine desire 
on the part of pupils to continue their 
education after graduation. It happens 
too frequently that the very best students 
in the graduating classes do not go on to 
college. In some cases this is due to the 
lack of financial means. In other cases 
it is due to a lack of conviction that 
college work is worth while. Many of 
the talented graduates of our high schools 
discontinue their formal education before 
they have acquired sufficient training 
to be fitted for places of responsibility 
and leadership. The college can help 
the high school by offering scholarships 
to deserving graduates and by furnishing 
encouragement to graduates to continue 
their work in some college. 


Cooperation in Defining Requirements 


The college can help the high school by 
cooperating with the high schools in de- 
fining the quantitative and qualitative 
requirements for the different high-school 
units. In former times, the colleges 
formulated definitions of units without 
consultation with the high schools. At 
present there is some evidence of a dis- 
position on the part of the secondary 
schools to define units without considera- 
tion of the demands of colleges. Neither 
of these policies is conducive to the best 
interests of the pupils, and I am very 
inuch in favor of the formulation of 
a definition of these units in a cooperative 
manner. This year the executive com- 
mittee of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club is bringing to the attention of its 
different sections a recommendation relat- 
ing to a plan of cooperation in defining 
the different units. 
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The colleges can help the high schools 
by furnishing the services of experts to 
assist the high schools in solving curricula, 
personnel, building, financial, and in- 
structional problems. Most of the 
colleges are offering courses in education, 
and it is reasonable to expect these 
courses to be in charge of individuals 
possessing sufficient experience and train- 
ing to be of real help to the high schools 
in solving problems. 

The colleges can help the high schools 
by taking advantage of the -marked 
willingness of high-school teachers and 
principals to cooperate with the represent- 
atives of colleges in informal conferences 
and in educational associations. I have 
been much pleased with the evidence 
already at hand of the desire of high- 
school teachers and principals to meet 
with representatives of higher institu- 
tions. I have been at a loss to under- 
stand why more of the higher institutions 
do not meet the secondary-school teachers 
halfway. 

I have not exhausted this topic of the 
kinds of help that colleges could give the 
secondary schools, but I have mentioned 
a sufficient number of activitics and 
relationships to show the possibilities of 
service. 
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New York Charter for Chilean 
School 


A provisional charter for the Santiago 


-College for Girls, located at Santiago, 


Chile, has been granted by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of 
‘New York. - The institution was estab- 
lished in 1880 as a school for the education 
of girls from American and English 
families, but it now includes among its 
students many Chilean girls. Courses 
from kindergarten through high school 
have been offered, and the curriculum 
will hereafter include higher studies. This 
is the second institution in South America 
which has been chartered by the board of 
regents, the first being Mackenzie College 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Students of Agriculture in the 
Minority 

Of the 142,111 resident students en- 
rolled in land-grant institutions of the 
United States during the school year 
1925-26, more than a third, 34 per cent, 
were registered for courses in arts and 
science, 20.5 per cent in engineering courses, 
9 per cent in commerce and business, 8 
per cent in agriculture, and 7.2 per cent 
in professional education, as shown by a 
report on land-grant colleges by Walter 
J. Greenleaf, associate specialist in land- 
grant statistics of the United States 
Bureau of Edueation, published by the 
bureau as Bulletin, 1927, No. 37. 
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Valediction 


Il AM LEAVING the Bureau of Wduca- 
tion to take up work again with one 
of the State universities. It has been, 
difficult to bring myself to the point of 
severing the congenial relationship which 
I have enjoyed through the Bureau of 
Education. The years spent here have 
been pleasant and stimulating. I have 
found the school people of the country 
everywhere vitally interested in the efforts 
of the Federal Government to serve them 
in their school problems. I want to 
thank all those who have with unfailing 
courtesy cooperated with the bureau and 
with me. I shall cherish always the 
friendships, both personal and professtonal, 
which have been made here. ; 
In more than seven years’ time in 
which I have had the honor to act as 
Commissioner of Education for the 
United States, I have seen the school 
svstem of the country move forward in a 
most gratifying way. The growth and 
dignity of the teaching profession have 
been remarkable, expenditures have been 
more than doubled, the curriculum has 
been largely reorganized, a gigantic build- 
ing program has been earried on through- 
out the Nation, and enrollinents have in- 
creased rapidly in sceondary and higher 
edueation. The outlook for American 
education and incidentally for the Bureau 
of Education was never brighter. For 
these evidences of progress thousands of 
unknown teachers throughout the public- 
school system should have the major 
credit. Next to them the adniinistrative 
officers are to be congratulated. It is a 
pleasure at this tinie to offer my felicita- 
tions and good wishes for continued 
progress. May I take this opportunity to 
bespeak for my successor, whoever he 
may be, the same loyal cooperation and 
support which has everywhere been 
tendered me. With new leadership and 
new ideas emanating from this officer, 
there should come a larger scrviee to 
Aineriean education. 
I wish also at this tinre to commend to 
the sclivol interests of the country the new 
Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. Roy 
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O. West, who comes with great enthusiasm 
and a splendid background for education. 
He has been actively engaged in cduca- 
tional work for a long time. He is a Phi 
Beta Kappa, a graduate of De Pauw 
University, and is now president of the 
board of that institution. I have mar- 
veled at his knowledge concerning the 
work of the Bureau of Education. The 
new Secretary has been interested in the 
work of the Bureau of Education for many 
years, and with the unstinted support and 
wise guidance which he promises much 
may be expeeted for the cause of educa- 
tion through his efforts. 
Jno. J. Ticerr. 
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“Teaching Films” are Rapidly Gain- 
ing Ground 


XPERIMENTS with educational mo- 
tion pietures progress apace. Per- 
haps no one now doubts that “‘teaching 
films’? are here to stay, for they have 
proved their worth, not ouly by controlled 
tests of isolated lessons but by the every- 
day experience of years. 

It is said that 15,000 educational insti- 
tutions of all types in this country are 
equipped for motion-picture projection. 
Many State universities maintain film 
libraries in their extension departments 
and systematically supply films to schools 
and community organizations in their own 
respective States. Yale University has 
participated in the preparation of a series 
of films on American history and Harvard 
is cooperating with a big film-producing 
concern in making films relating to science. 
Some universities make films on their own 
aeecount and upon a rather extensive scale. 
In several of the cities, like Newark, N. J., 
every new schoolhouse is equipped with 
projecting machines, and some cities, of 
which Cleveland is an example, have 
already installed such machines in prac- 
tically all their school buildings. For 
some time past it has been customary to 
place motion-picture equipment in the 


auditoriums of new high-school buildings . 


as a matter of course. And the use of 
this form of instruction is increasing 
rapidly, notwithstanding the misgivings 
of those who hold that learning through 
pictures is too easy and that it results in 
superficiality and mental indolence. 
Difficulties have arisen in plenty, and 
often it has seemed that the end had been 
reached. Many companies organized for 
the manufacture of educational filtns have 
been forced to the wall because the num- 
ber of schools using their product regularly 
was not sufficient to enable them to 
operate at a profit. And at least two big 
concerns which undertook to supply non- 
theatrical films found that the money in 
it was not enough to make the business 


worth while and they dropped it. The 
production of a sufficient supply of suit- 
able educational films, therefore, seemed 
hopeless. ' 

This difficulty was well nigh a fatal 
deterrent for those who wished to supple- 
ment their usual instruction in this way. 
The cost of equipment, the diffieulty and 
expense of operating the machines, the 
inconvenience of shifting pupils from 
classrooms to auditorium, the troubles in 
procuring films in the absence of suitable 
distributing agencies, the lack of coordi- 
nation of the subject matter of the avail- 
able films with the regular work of the 
schoolroom have all miltitated powerfully 
against the practical usefulness of the 
method. 

All these difficulties have not yet been 
overcome by any means, but the situation 
has steadily improved in every respect. 
The stock of available films of excellent 
quality has greatly increased, but the 
number of text films—that is, those which 
may be used in direct connection with the 
daily teaching—is far from adequate. 
The portable type of projector seems to 
solve the problem of classroom use; 
safety film avoids fire risk; the improved 
devices make it possible for the teacher or 
an intelligent pupil to operate the machine 
without long training; and the narrow 
film reduces the eost materially. 

The ideal method of use seems, there- 
fore, to be made possible, provided the 
right kind of film is to be had. A teacher 
may give her lesson in the approved 
fashion, using if she wishes objects from 
the school museum, sterecographs, and 
charts; and then she may adjust the 
window shades and project lantern slides 
and illustrative film to supplement her 
verbal instruction, and leave an enduring 
impression upon the minds of her pupils 
by showing in actual motion the things 
that. involve motion. 

The ‘professional’? projector in the 
auditorium is none the less useful for 
showing informational scenes to larger 
numbers. Under the platoon plan of 
organization the auditorium showings 
more nearly approach the charaeter of 
classroom instruetion. In the platoou 
schools of Detroit, Pittsburgh, and other 
cities, one day in the week is given to 
motion pictures as a part of the auditorium 
exercises. The programs are arranged in 
advance and care is exercised to make the 
pietures coordinate with the classroom 
teaching. 

Great effort in recent years has been to 
develop text films for classroom use. 
Much is expected of the experiments 
condueted in the past two years under 
the direction of Dr. Thos. E. Finegan, 
Dr. Frank E. Freeman, and Dr. Ben D. 
Wood. Twelve cities from Newton, 
Mass., in the East to Oakland, Calif., iu 
the West, and from Rochester, N. Y., in 
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the North to Atlanta, Ga., in the South, 
were chosen for experiinents involving 
12,000 children, half of whom were in 
control groups and received instruction 
without the use of films, and the other 
half were in the experimental groups, 
instructed with films to supplement the 
teaeher and the textbook. : 

Forty films were developed for these 
experiments and a hundred others have 
been planned. A company has _ been 
organized to produce these films and to 
promote their use. These films are upon 
safety stock, 16 millimeters wide, and 400 
feet are equivalent to 1,000 feet of the 
standard film, which is 35 inillimeters 
wide. It is contemplated that a portable 
projector suitable for the classroom will 
be used. The complete report of these 
experiments is expected in a few weeks. 
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School Use of Motion Pictures 
Foreseen Early 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago an ex- 
hibit of the publie schools of Wash- 
ington was made for the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo which presented the 
activities of the schools by motion pic- 
tures, stereopticon slides, and graphophone 
reeords. J ilms were made of high-school 
lessons in forging, metal working, biology, 
physics, military drill, etc.; of inter- 
mediate-school exercises in woodworking, 
cooking, folk daneing, playground activi- 
ties, and physical training in varied 
forms; and of primary-sehool lessons in 
nature study and language. 

All these and many more were photo- 
graphed and reproduced in lantern slides. 
The graphophone records ineluded the 
lessons of which films and photographs 
had been made and of several others in 
addition, especially foreign languages, 
seience, English, ete., which did not lend 
themselves to effective pictorial illustra- 
tion. 

In a sinall auditorium in the Govern- 
ment building at the exposition in 1901 
these records were reproduced with ex- 
cellent effect. In gencral, a lantern 
picture was projected on the sercen while 
the graphophone record was reproduced; 
and the motion picture followed. Natur- 
ally, only the high points of the lessons 
were recorded, and the sound reproduc- 
tions were reduced to three minutes and 
the films to about one. 

The exhibit was a feature of the Gov- 
ernment display, and every showing was 
attended by as many as could crowd into 
the small auditorium. Mr. E. D. Easton, 
president of the company which made the 
graphophone records, and Mr. H. N. 
Marvin, president of the film com- 
pany, were both enthusiastic over the 
enterprise and both placed all their 


facilities at the command of the organizer 
of the exhibit. 

Mr. Marvin was particularly  in- 
terested in the possibility of using the 
films in school work elsewhere. ‘ Why,” 
he asked, “would not teachers generally 
be benefited by seeing how those expert 
teachers present their subjects? And 
why would not any child learn from those 
pictures?’”? He declared that he would 
“see what he could do to get the school 
people to take up motion pictures in 
their work.” 

He could do very little; but he made one 
of the first experiments in that direction. 
He issued a circular describing the films 
and stating that they might be made 
valuable in educational work. The cir- 
cular was profusely illustrated with 
seenes from the films and was very attrac- 
tive, but it accomplished nothing. ‘The 
time was not yet ripe for that form of 
visual education, and his films and the 
method of showing them were hopelessly 
unsuited to school use. The film was 
relatively very wide and each picture 
was seven times as large as that on the 
“Edison film’? which was soon after- 
wards adopted as standard. The pro- 
jection was at high speed, and 300 feet 
of film were used for a minute of picture. 
The film was without perforations and the 
projecting machine operated by friction 
and made a noise that was almost deafen- 
ing. None but a trained operator could 
project the pictures, and in the absence 
of the safeguards that are now customary 
the fire hazard was great, though it was 
scarcely realized at the time. 

But this efficient business man, one of 
the pioneers in the motion-picture in- 
dustry, foresaw the adaptability of films 
to the processes of education and did 
what he could to promote it. 


Cadet Teachers Practice Under 


Service Conditions 


As part of their practical experience, 
cadet teachers from Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College at Kirksville are 
placed for a period of three months each 
in full charge of a room or department in 
one of the town, village, consolidated, or 
rural schools of which the college has su- 
pervision. This is in addition to experi- 
ence gained in demonstration schools 
maintained on the campus, which have 
an enrollment of 800 pupils. Cadet 
teachers have the assistance of instruc- 
tors in different departments of the 
college, and work is under the supervision 
of a director and an assistant. The 
service is given without remuneration, 
but the cadet teachers are considered as 
regularly enrolled in teachers college, and 
receive for satisfactory work 10 hours of 
credit in education. 
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Columbia University Acquires 


Another College 


St. Stephens College, located at Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, has becone affiliated 
with Columbia University, and incor- 
porated into its educational system on a 
parity with Columbia College and Barnard 
College. The president of Columbia 
University will be also president of St. 
Stephens College, and the former head of 
St. Stephens will be warden of the college 
and dean of the faculty and will be 
responsible for actual administration. 
This will enable Columbia to extend the 
scope of its undergraduate work without 
making the university larger than is cofi- 
sidered educationally desirable. The col- 
lege becomes a unit of Columbia Univer- 
sity, but will remain under the influence 
and patronage of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and will retain its financial inde- 
pendence. The degree granted by the 
college will be the bachelor of arts degree 
of Columbia University ‘‘conferred in St. 
Stephens College,” and will be equivalent 
in all respects to the degree of the uni- 
versity ‘“‘conferred in Columbia College.” 


Ay 


Yale Scholarships for Southern and 
Western Students 


Three ‘‘regional scholarships” have 
been established by Yale University. 
They are intended primarily for students 
from southern, southwestern, and far 
western States, but will be withheld from 
those sections if properly qualified and 
acceptable candidates do not appear. 
Rhodes scholarship standards will govern 
in the selection of candidates—character, 
capacity for leadership, intellectual abil- 
ity, and physical vigor. Weight will be 
given by the committee on award to 
recoinmendations from alumni and school 
authorities. The scholarships are avail- 
able in Yale College and in Shefficld 
Scientific Sehool, and entitle cach holder 
to $750 in the freshman year and $500 in 
each of the remaining three ycars. Con- 
tinuance of scholarship aid will depend 
upon the student’s record at Yale. 


ws : 


Forty-two States have school medical 
inspection laws of some kind. In 16 of 
the States medical examination is man- 
datory for pupils in all school districts. 
Examinations are given in 23 States by 
specially trained persons—physicians or 
nurses, physical directors, dentists, or 
some combination of these. In 13 States 
examinations may be given by the 
teacher; in 2 States by the superintendent, 
principal, or teacher. 


Building a Program of Studies for the Rural 


i 
x f 


A 


High School 


Rural Children Should Not be Trained Exclusively for Rural Occupations, but the Rural High School Should 


Utilize Educational Resources of its Environment. 


Great Problem is to Provide for Varied Needs of Pupils 


Without Overloading Teachers and Without Creating Large Numbers of Small Classes. Must Study Characteristics 


y \HE PURPOSE of this discussion 
of the program of studies of 
the rural high school is to indi- 

cate the nature and amount of differentia- 
tion, if any, necessary between the pro- 
gram of the rural high school and that of 
the urban high school if the former is to 
meet the needs of rural pupils. This 
is a question that can not be answered 
explicitly until there has been much 
careful, detailed study and research in 
determining what the needs of rural 
pupils actually are and how these needs 
may be most effectively met with the 
facilities that can be made available in the 
rural high school. 

When these needs of rural youth have 
been discovered and ‘programs of studies 
to meet them as effectively as possible 
under the conditions typical of rural high 
schools have been developed, we shall be 
in a position to compare the problems 
involved with reference to rural high 
schools and city high schools and locate 
the likenesses and differences. We shall 
also be able to state with some degree of 
authority what differentiation in the way 
of content should exist between rural and 
city high-school programs of studies. 
Therefore I should prefer to state our 
main question as: What are some of the 
problems to be faced in developing the 
rural high-school program of studies to 
meet the needs of the children of high- 
school age living within its attendance 
area? Approaching the problem from this 
anglc, I shall endeavor to point out some 
of these problems and where possible 
indicate how they differ from the problems 
of the urban high school. 


. Rural High School Defined 


I shall define a rural high school as 
one situated in rural territory and serving 
a rural population. The term rural we 
inay understand as having the same con- 


notation in education as in numerous 
other applications, as rural life, rural 
economics, rural institutions, rural 


customs, or rural villages. In all instances 
mentioned it is used to describe territory 

Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmon- 
son, chairman. 
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of School’s Environment 


By EMERY N. FERRISS 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 


in which there is a relatively sparse popu- 
lation. In a somewhat narrower sense, 
and one usually true, it refers to those 
areas where the major occupations are 
those pertaining to the production of raw 
materials and the activities directly 
concerned with this production and the 
initial marketing of the products. The 
only constant characteristic, however, is 
that of relative sparseness of population. 

In the present discussion, I shall refer 
to that group of high schools, composing 
probably from 60 to 70 per cent of our 
public high schools, which may be clearly 
characterized as rural according to the 
definition suggested.- I shall not attempt 
to distinguish between the regular four- 
year high school and the senior high 
school. In both, the problems of the 
program of studies are practically the 
same. 


All High Schools Have Similar Aims 


If we approach the question of the 
rural high school and its program of stud- 
ies from the standpoint of its guiding aim 
and ultimate objectives, we can say that 
its broad purposes are the same as those 
of all other high schools. I can not pro- 
test too strongly against the view that 
holds that the purpose of the rural high 
school should be to train exclusively for 
rural life and rural occupations through a 


program of studies largely restricted to- 


materials bearing upon rural life, its ac- 
tivities, and problems. This is quite a 
different thing from saying that the rural 
high school should make use of the edu- 
cational resources in its environment and 
that it should give special emphasis to 
the educational needs of its community, 
which is sound in the light of modern 
curriculum building and to which I heart- 
ily subscribe. Regardless of their loca- 
tion, the general aim of all high schools 
is the promotion of individual and social 
efficiency in terms of modern life and its 
demands. The ultimate objectives of the 
high school, toward the attainment of 
which its work must operate in following 
out its general aim, must be based upon 
the activities and needs of modern life. 
Although they are probably inadequate 
in certain respects, yet, because of their 


wide acceptance and authoritativeness, 
we may accept for present purposes the 
cardinal principles formulated by the 
commission on the reorganization of sec- 
ondary education as the ultimate object- 
ives of the high school. They will afford 
us a basis for indicating the nature and 
scope of the program of studies of the 
rural high school. Thus far the responsi- 
bilities of all high schools are the same 
in that all should offer work bearing in the 
direction of cach of the ultimate object- 
ives. When we go beyond this point and 
attempt to set up specific objectives and 
to organize for different communities pro- 
grams of studies that will be effective in- 
struments in the realization of the car- 
dinal principles of health, command of 
fundamentals, worthy home membership, 
etc., we immediately get into some of the 
problems of differentiation desirable in 
the programs of studies of different 
schools, and especially between rural high 
schools and city high schools. The prob- 
lems of peculiar importance and difficulty 
in the task of building programs of studies 
for the rural high school, both with re- 
spect to content and organization, may 
be roughly .grouped under three heads as 
they are related to: (1) The size of the 
school; (2) the characteristics of the pupil 
population; and (3) the environment of 
the school. . Let us analyze each of these 
in some detail. 


Rural High School Necessarily Small 


Because it is situated in territory with 
a relatively sparse population, the rural 
high school is small. Rarely does it have 
an enrollment of more than 150 pupils. 
If we disregard the two extremes in the 
scale of size, we can think of the rural 
high school as enrolling somewhere be- 
tween 40 and 125 pupils and with a teach- 
ing staff of 3 to 7 or possibly 8 instructors. 
In the simplest situation, probably this 
school will have three major groups of 
pupils to provide for: (1) A group not ex- 
pecting to go beyond the high school and 
not interested in vocational training, but 
desiring to get in high school some of the 
elements of a liberal education; (2) a 
group preparing for college; aud (3) a 
group uot expecting to go beyond the 
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high school and desiring some vocational 
training while in high school. 

To determine under conditions such as 
indicated a program of studies of sufficient 
range and variety to meet the require- 
ments of the seven cardinal principles and, 
at the same timc, to provide curriculum 
differentiation to meet, in part at least, 
the variant needs of each of the major 
groups of pupils, presents a number of 
problems peculiar to the rural high school. 

Limited as it is in respect to size, the 
rural high school can not expand its 
program of studies beyond what can be 
offered by a small teaching staff. Its 
first responsibility is to meet as well as 
possible the common needs of all its pupils, 
and its second responsibility is to meet 
the special needs of the different groups 
of pupils. If it is to have proper balance, 
its program must be the result of rigorous 
selection. Many subjects desirable in some 
respects must be rejected in favor of others 
of greater values. The question as to the 
relative amount of emphasis to be given 
different subjects and subject groups and 
the determination, within the limits set 
by circumstances, of sequential groups of 
subjects sufficient to permit a desirable 
amount of concentration in the work 
of pupils along lines of major interests 
and purposes, present acute problems in 
the building of a program of studies for 
the rural high school. For example, how 
many courses in history and social science 
can be offered and what should these 
courses be? How much work should be 
given in foreign languages? What lan- 
guage or languages shall be offered? 
What shall be offered in practical arts and 
in fine arts? How many and what 
vocational courses shall be given? 


Alternation of Subjects a Practical Plan 


Finally the question arises as to the 


possible way of putting into operation a 


program of studics that will meet the 
common and differentiated necds of the 
pupils in any adequate manner without 
overloading the teaching staff and with- 
out having a large number of extremely 
small classes. Here the possibility of 
alternation of subjects must be considered 
and the evolving of a practicable plan of 
alternation that will not operate in the 
direction of undesirable standards of work 
and that will not deprive any pupil from 
taking all the subjects needed to complete 
his course with the degree of continuity 
and variety desirable. Thus we have in 
determining a program of studies for 
a rural high school the problems: Of 
providing through a strictly limited 
number of .subjects training in the direc- 
tion of each of the ultimate objectives; of 
providing a limited number of suitable 
sequential subject groups for meeting the 
differentiated needs of the major pupil 
groups; and of evolving a plan of alterna- 


tion of subjects to give the greatest total 
offering without overloading the teaching 
staff and without having scheduled any 
large number of extremely small classes. 
In addition to these is the problem in 
the rural high school of adapting the 
program of studies to pupils of widely 
different degrees of ability under con- 
ditions not permitting ability grouping. 
This problem will undoubtedly become 
more important as we become more in- 
telligent with reference to the learning 
process. All these problems are in a large 
degree peculiar to a small high school such 
as the rural high schoolis. They are as yet 
unsolved. Their solution will depend 
upon the amount of special attention that 
is given them by persons with training 
and experience in dealing with them. 


Study of Children in Attendance Area 


The second group of problems to be con- 
sidered with reference to the program of 
studies in the rural high school concerns 
directly the rural pupil and his character- 
istics. The adaptation of the program of 
studies of the school requires the study of 
children of high-school age in the attend- 
ance area of the school. To obtain the 
answer to such questions as What percent- 
age of the boys and girls receive some high- 
school training? How much do they re- 
ceive? What becomes of those who enter 
high school but leave prior to graduation? 
and What becomes of those who are 
graduated? brings up problems similar for 
all schools. To obtain an answer as to 
what effect the rural environment has in 
forming the experience background and 
life standards and ideals of boys and girls 
and in shaping their interests, attitudes, 
and purposes, involves problems that de- 
mand of the one studying them different 
kinds of knowledge and experience and, in 
a degree at least, command of different 
techniques than are required for answering 
the same questions for urban areas. The 
problem of meeting the needs discovered, 
in an adequate manner, through a limited 
program of studies and with a small teach- 
ing staff, is again peculiar in many re- 
spects to the rural high school. 

The question of the native intelligence 
of the pupils of the rural high school is 
highly important. What is the level of 
intelligence of boys and girls of high- 
school age in rural areas? The capacity 
of its pupils will be a determinant of what 
the rural high school can accomplish 
through its program of studies and the 
difficulty of the materials that should go 
into that program. Some are of the 
opinion that the intelligence tests we now 
have are weighted in favor of the urban 
dweller because a large proportion of the 
elements in them are more likely to have 
come within the ken of the urban dweller 
than of the rural dweller. It seems 
probable at least that there is need of 
research to discover what the elements of 
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rural life are with the possibility of develop- 
ing tests for measuring the native intelli- 
gence of rural children that will give due 
attention to these elements. This brings 
up the whole question of rural environ- 
ments, their characteristics and their 
importance in shaping the mental devel- 
opment of rural youth. 

Early in my discussion I accepted the 
cardinal principles as the ultimate objec- 
tives toward which the program of 
studies in all high schools should point. 
I also advanced the view that so far as 
the ultimate objectives are concerned 
there should be no differentiation between 
schools. When the next step is taken, 
however, and we begin the work of setting 
up the more specific objective or goals 
to be reached, we at once get into 
fields where differentiation centers. In 
the third step, that of selecting specific 
materials, activities, and problems for a 
certain type of community through which 
the learner is to attain the objective set 
up, the desirability and even necessity of 
differentiation becomes still more evident. 
At this point we are driven willy-nilly 
into that group of problems related to the 
characteristics of the school’s environ- 
ment. We can not go far in following 
out the philosophy of education based 
upon life activities and needs without 
making an analysis, among other things, 
of the economic, health, civic, sociability, 
recreational, esthetic, religious, moral, 
and intellectual characteristics of the 
community of the school. 


Two Fine Studies of Secondary Education 


Two clear statements by students of 
secondary education should be brought 
to our attention at this time because of 
the fine way in which they indicate the 
need of adaptation of the educational 
activities of the school to the life of the 
community. Briggs gives as the func- 
tion of the school, first, ‘‘to teach its 
pupils to do better the desirable things 
that they are most likely to do anyway,” 
and, second, ‘‘to reveal higher types of 
activity and make these desired and to an 
extent possible.’ Chapman and Counts, 
in their Principles of Education, state that 
“constant contact with the local com- 
munity should give significance to the 
principles which the student is expected 
to grasp.” 

Both of these statements indicate un- 
mistakably that the content of the pro- 
gram of studies for a high school, if that 
school is to perform in an effective way 
the task for which it is responsible, con- 
tains in some considerable degree mate- 
rials and exercises related to, and others 
specifically based upon, the physical and 
social phases of its environment. Cer- 
tainly there can be no question but that 
rural environments as a type differ in 
important respects from urban environ- 
ments as a type. 
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To be more concrete, let us consider 
from this angle certain of the cardinal 
principles. In the matter of the ulti- 
mate vocational objective it is quite gen- 
erally accepted that the work offered by a 
high school should be in vocations of 
major importance in the community, 
where these vocations are appropriate to 
secondary education. Hence, the voca- 
tional work in a rural high school, which 
can at best represent but one or two 
occupations, should be that pertaining 
to major vocations in its attendance area. 
While the ultimate objective in this work 
is the cardinal principle, vocation, the 
specific objectives must be differentiated 
in terms of the particular vocations in 
which the training is given. These 
specific objectives and the materials and 
exercises to be used in attaining them can 
be determined only by individuals who 
know thoroughly the activities and prob- 
lems of those vocations and the circum- 
stances under which they are carried on 
in that particular community. Further- 
more, to direct effectively the vocational 
work in a program of studies requires a 
sympathetic understanding of the voca- 
tional problems of the community. 

In working toward the ultimate objec- 
tive of health it is probably true that a 
majority of the specific objectives should 
be the same for all schools. Even among 
those that are alike for all schools, how- 
ever, there are undoubtedly many that 
should receive different degrees of em- 
phasis in different high schools, and that 
should in part be attained through differ- 
ent materials and exercises. Some speci- 
fic health objectives will evidently need 
to be set up for rural high schools that are 
not needed at all in urban school pro- 
grams. 


Natural Conditions Better in Open Country 


Let me illustrate: In health education 
we are concerned first with developing 
an individual who will observe in his own 
living desirable health practices and prin- 
ciples. In the second place, we wish to 
develop in this individual certain atti- 
tudes toward health and certain standards 
and ideals of health so that he will work 
for healthful conditions in the home and 
in the community. In the open country 
and in rural villages the natural conditions 
making for health are ordinarily better 
than in cities in that fresh air is more 
abundant, there is more opportunity for 
direct sunlight, and more large open 
spaces are accessible. On the other hand, 
sanitation is likely to be less well taken 
care of both in the community in general 
and in the home and its immediate sur- 
roundings. Garbage is often not well 
disposed of, water and food supplies are 
often poorly protected, and drainage is 
sometimes bad. 
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In the city also the individual is sur- 
rounded on all sides by regulative and 
protective health agencies; doctors and 
hospitals are close at hand, and individual 
responsibility for maintaining healthful 
living conditions is reduced to the mini- 
mum. In rural areas, on the other hand, 
the individual is personally responsible 
in a large degree for maintaining condi- 
tions favorable to his own good health 
and to the good health of the community 
as a whole. It is evident that the schools 
in these different types of situations must 
differentiate in their programs of health 
education. 

In the realm of citizenship, particularly 
in what we may call the civic aspect, it is 
again clear that the rural high school, if it 
is to keep in contact with the community 
and educate in part for life in the com- 
munity, should deal with materials and 
problems definitely related to the civic 
activities and the civic agencies and in- 
stitutions found in rural areas. Here, 
again, the agencies of civic control and 
those that protect the individual in his 
rights are less numerous and less evident 
than in urban communities. In a con- 
siderable proportion of rural communities 
police are practically unknown to high- 
school boys and girls. They have never 
met inspectors of plumbing and electric 
wiring and have never seen a building 
permit. 


Local Institutions Should Receive Emphasis 


More persona] responsibility for civic 
activities must be assumed by the rural 
than the urban dweller, for he may go 
days and even weeks without being made 
conscious of agencies of civic control. 
Forms of local government are usually 
more or less peculiar to rural areas. 
While the pupil in the rural high school 
should undoubtedly become acquainted 
with State and National and even city 
civic Institutions and their functions, in 


preparation for his more immediate civic - 


activities and responsibilities, and as a 


starting point in developing in him the. 


broader understanding of citizenship, his 


education with reference to his local insti-- 


tutions should receive emphasis in his 
program of studies. 

Courses of study and textbooks com- 
monly used in rural high schools were 
planned and written largely from the view- 
point of the city and its institutions, so 
far as local problems are concerned, first, 
because those preparing them were better 
acquainted with cities, and, second, 
especially in the matter of textbooks, 
because cities were the largest buyers of 
textbooks. This makes the problem of 
adaptation more scrious in rural high 
schools than in city schools. Hey 

In training for worthy use of leisure 
we find another fruitful field for study in 


planning a program of studies for the 
rural high school. Space will permit only 
an illustration or two. Toa large extent 
practicable ways of using leisure are de- 
pendent upon the possibilities of the 
community; the forms of leisure activi- 
ties desirable depend in no small degree 
upon the nature of the occupational activi- 
ties of a community. In any case there 
are the problems of utilizing the resources 
of the community and of counteracting 
its lacks and deficiencies. 


Develop Interest in Natural Phenomena 


In the past we have done but little in 
the rural high school to develop in pupils 
those interests and desires that would 
lead them in using leisure time worthily, 
especially through those types of activi- 
ties practicable for the average individual 
living in a rural community. We have 
not in our courses in science led them out 
into the observation and enjoyment of 
the plant and animal life about them. 
We have not developed in rural youth 
interests in rocks and streams and the 
other natural features of the world in 
which they live. Ordinarily little or no 
attention has been given to making con- 
nection between the science studicd and 
the economic, social, «esthetic, and other 
aspects of rural life. We have been too 
intent upon drill in dry facts and prin- 
ciples of a formal science which creates 
no enthusiasms and which should follow 
an interesting initiation into the materials 
and phenomena of nature with which 
science deals and upon the understanding 
of which it is based. 

In most rural communities libraries are 
not accessible and opportunities to come 
in contact with good books and maga- 
zines are lacking except as the high school 
offers them. There are some data avail- 
able that indicate that rural high-school 
boys and girls do less reading than urban 


boys and girls. There is some evidence - 


that indicates that the reading done is 
likely to be such as is found in cheap 
magazines and paper-back novels. The 
rural high school should, it seems prob- 
able, give more attention than it does to 
the development of habits of reading for 
enjoyment that will be most likely to 
carry over into life. Should it not recog- 
nize that the bulk of the reading for 
lcisure done by the average individual is, 
and probably always will be, in current 
books and magazines, and give consider- 
able emphasis to developing tastes and 
standards in the selection and reading of 
current literature? To overcome lacks 
and deficiencics of rural life might well 
be one of the important items in building 
a program of studies for the rural high 
school. It must be if the primary re- 
sponsibility of the school is to meet the 
common needs of pupils rather than the 
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necds of a special group as it has in the 
past. 

No small part of the task of building the 
program of studies for the rural high 
school is to be found in discovering and 
evaluating the educational by-products of 
rural social institutions other than the 
school. Closely related to that problem is 
the problem of locating educational lacks 
and deficiencies due to the absence of 
social institutions in rural areas. For 
example, in many rural communities no 
Boy and Girl Scout or Campfire organiza- 
tions with their programs of citizenship 
are to be found. In most rural com- 
munities there are no libraries other than 
the school library, no art galleries, no 
museums, no theaters except movies, and 
no orchestras or other musical organiza- 


tions of high-class offering opportunities * 


to hear good music and operating in the 
direction of developing musical taste and 
musical appreciation. Often there are no 
places where boys and girls can get musical 
training even to the point of becoming 
good amateur performers. Often there 
are very limited opportunities for the 
observation and study of vocations. To 
what extent and how should the rural high 
school through its program of studies seek 
to overcome these lacks and deficiencies of 
rural environments? 


Program Not Restricted to Rural Problems 


In this brief discussion I have attempted 
to point out some of the problems involved 
in building a program of studies for the 
rural high school. I have tried to show 
that these problems are to a large degree 
due to the size of the school, to the char- 
acteristics of its pupil population, and to 
the characteristics of its rural environment 
and these factors working in combination. 
In the discussion of the school’s environ- 
ment especially I have sought to indicate 
very briefly some of the factors that 
should operate in the direction of differ- 
entiation of the program of studies in the 
rural high school from that of the urban 
school. To.some extent where possible, 
I have cndeavored to indicate rather 
specifically the nature of this differentia- 
tion where sociological studies have al- 
ready pointed the way. 
have tried to hold to the thesis that, 
although the rural high school should not 
restrict its program of studies to materials, 
activities, and problems of rural life, it 
should utilize them in its work; that it 
should link up its curriculum content with 
the pupil’s background of experience and 
life and the activities of the community in 
general; that it should teach the pupil to 
do better the desirable things he will most 
likely do anyway and in addition reveal 
to him higher types of activity. 

In conclusion, the task of building an 
effective program of studies for the rural 
high school demands special study of the 
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Social Hygiene Work by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


District of Columbia Associations Have Emphasized Social Hygiene for Three Years. 
Work Has Grown from Small Beginning to Wide Extent. Outline of Elementary 


Parent-Teacher Course. 


Suggestions for Study Groups 


By Mrs. GILES SCOTT RAFTER 
President District of Columbia Branch, Congress of Parents and Teachers 


branch of the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers after years 
of work and experience have conclusively 
developed the fact that instruction in 
social hygiene is a home duty, the child’s 
birthright. If the parent is untrained and 
unable, through lack of knowledge, to 
instruct his child in the facts of reproduc- 
tion, then more than ever it is the duty 
of the parent-teacher leaders to do more 
than appoint social hygiene chairmen. 

In the whole development of the public- 
school movement, parents have never 
cooperated in making up the program for 
the child’s academic life. Now a new 
subject has arisen, and it is one which 
concerns the home and requires parent 
cooperation. What are the parents going 
to do about it? It is a direct challenge 
to them. Is this important instruction 
and guidance in the life of the child to be 
left entirely in the hands of school 
teachers? 

The parents of the past and many of 
the present day are entirely too willing 
to leave to the schools the responsibility 
for the moral, physical, and intellectual 
development of their children. 

Many schools coordinate this instruc- 
tion with nature study, biology, and other 
sciences, and the child unknowingly 
absorbs the great truths of reproduction. 
Fortunate the child whose parents have 
wisely answered and directed his curiosity 
in seeking for the unknown, ald who are 
in touch with what the school is doing 
along these lines. 
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rural high school and its limitations and 
possibilities and of all aspects of rural life. 
Furthermore, it seems clear that any 
intelligent solution of the problems 
involved will require research by persons 
who are not only trained in the general 
principles of curriculum making but who 
know also rural life from all angles, as 
economic, health, civic, social, intellectual, 
recreational, and moral and ethical. They 
will need to understand the prcjudices, 
customs, attitudes, standards and ideals of 
rural people. Finally, they will need to 
have, or develop, techniques effective in 
studying rural people and their activities 
and problems. 


The home can not do this work alone, 
because the home docs not stand alone; 
neither can the school do it alone, because 
the child spends only a small part of his 
life under the guidance of the teacher. 
This is a subject that in its very nature 
requires cooperation between the home 
and school. . 

In a recent social hygiene course Dr. T. 
W. Galloway, the well-known lecturer on 
child development, said: 

“‘Tdeally the education and conscious 
training needed by those who are to build 
effective families should begin in their 
infancy in the home of their parents, and 
should be continued progressively by all 
the agencies which touch intimately the 
conduct and character of young people. 
But most of us who are heads of families 
were not so educated; and if our children 
are to get from us a fair start toward this 
goal of perfect material and parental rela- 
tions, we and their other adult friends 
must achieve now for ourselves such mas- 
tery of the matter and method of sex- 
character education as will enable us to 
give them a better preparation than we 
had. 


Family, Companions, School, Church, Public Opinion 


“The community agencies which must 
effectively influence the young, in this as 
in other aspects of character and conduct, 
are: (1) Their families, (2) their compan- 
ions, (8) the schools, (4) the church and 
its educational instruments, and (5) the 
general opinions and standards of their 
community. Fair play to our children 
demands that all of these contribute the 
best that is possible. 

“The work which is just now being done 
in Washington, D. C., on behalf of chosen 
representatives .of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and the leaders in other 
agencies is all arranged to this end. A 
body of some 50 or 60 such representatives 
of the parent-teacher organization is 
studying together under a leader the prob- 
lems of sex cducation in the homes, in 
order that they in turn may be fitted to 
lead the study of other parents, as well 
as to meet the needs of their own chil- 
dren.” 

This work has gone on in the District 
of Columbia for three years, growing from 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Tulsa Schools Maintain Classes to E.du- 


cate Parents for Home Tasks 
Meetings of Each Class Are Held Weekly and Last About Two Hours. Lectures’ 


Informal Discussions, and Personal Conferences Characterize the Instruction. Indi- 
vidual Problems Receive Sympathetic Attention 


By EILEEN M. HARRISON 
Director of Mothercraft, Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools 


craft as it is called in our State, 

is a part of the program of the 
home economies department of vocational 
education, of which Miss Kate North is 
State supervisor. It is also part of the 
city education, being a regular depart- 
ment in the Tulsa city school system. 
There is no doubt that it owes in a large 
measure its rapid growth to the recogni- 
tion of Dr. P. P. Claxton, superintendent 
of city schools, that the education of 
parents for their task is of direct value to 
the actual school work of the city. This 
has rendered it possible for him to give it 
the active support which is shared by all 


P ARENTAL education, or mother- 


departments of the schools. This close 
touch with all other branches of the school 
work renders it more effective in inter- 
preting school life to the home. 
Meetings are held in the schools morn- 
ings and afternoons, and evening classes 
are conducted for both fathers and 
mothers. Mimeographed notices are 
taken by the children to their parents, 
and the mothers who come are eager to 
study the problems of home and family. 
The local newspapers are also helpful 
mediums for giving publicity to class 
meetings, and the parent-teacher associa- 
tions aid with their telephone committees. 
All types of mothers attend these meet- 
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ings. Some have been college and pro- 
fessional women; some have not had the 
advantage of college education, but have 
read and studied; and others are from 
underprivileged homes. The groups are 
cosmopolitan in their make-up, but since 
the schools form the centers, their mental 
level is uniform enough for them to 
enjoy working together. We have some 
classes where the footman waits outside 
for milady, who has all that education, 
culture, and money can give her; and we 
have some women whose homes need 
everything—intelligence, cleanliness, and 
even food. One group in an almost aban- 
doned mining district was taught the 
value of soap and water, sheets, and fresh 
vegetables. The average group however, 
is from the middle-class American home 
‘which, after all, is the bulwark of most of 
our progress. All the mothers are eagerly 
hunting for the best way to provide the 
proper environment and training for their 
children. 

We have had classes in 37 schools this 
year with 2,000 men and women regis- 
tered for study of the home and family. 
The work is divided into units of 6, 9, and 


Informal teas afford opportunities for discussing summer occupations of the famliy 
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12 weeks, depending upon the course 
offered. These units consist of many 
aspects of home and family problems. 
Because we so firmly believe in the 
importance of the home for the child we 
have one basic unit, ‘Shome and family 
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meeting and for training in leadership. 
The members of this group carry back to 
the local classes any project the depart- 
ment is working out for the entire city. 
One of these projects is the playground 
movement, which has resulted in many 
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A miniature playground constructed to show the possibilities of home play 


relationships,” in which we set up the 
responsibilities of a home manager to 
her family, correlating housekeeping and 
home making. They are not necessarily 
synonymous terms, yet some knowledge 
of scientific housekeeping enables ‘the 
mother to secure leisure and strength for 
her home making. On the opposite side, 
principles of home making enable parents 
to place first things first and to agree 
with Doctor Lucas, who says in ‘The 
Health of the Runabout Child” that 
“Indigestion is partly the inability to 
digest foods, partly the inability to 
digest a situation, and parents are fully 
as responsible for the situations they 
place before the child as for the food they 
set before him.’’ Besides home and 
family relationships we have many 
units, including the psychology of the 
school child, the preschool child, the 
adolescent, recreation and stories in the 
home, behavior problems, food units, 
problems of a father in the home, and social 
problems of the family. 


Council Is the Coordinating Agency 


One important group from the viewpoint 
of helpfulness to the mother-craft director 
is the mothers’ study class council, 
which is composed of representatives 
from each study group. These women 
-meet each week for a short business 


more home playgrounds for the children; 
another is the educational survey of pre- 
school children in which an effort is made 
to have all the children who will enter 
school for the first time next fall prepared 
physically, socially, and emotionally for 
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the new contacts. This year I have in 
my office slips containing names of 
5,000 children who will enter school for 
the first time next fall; that shows the 
extent of the work. Publicity for any 
speaker brought to the city and for other 
social or educational features is directed 
through committees from this council. 


+ Correlated With Work of Other Departments 


Since correlation of all departments is 
one objective of the Tulsa school system, 
the mother-craft department makes an 
effort to have the directors of the other 
departments present to the council and 
as many of the groups as possible the 
goals of their own departmental work and 
also the home application of this. Thus 
the art director held, under the auspices 
of our department, an exhibit of Christ- 
mas gifts made by children. Sponsoring 
the sale of articles made in the Edison 
Vocational School was another piece of 
work. The playground director and her 
staff aid in the home playground contest 
and in return are aided by the groups of 
mothers during the May-day programs. 
The mother-craft and home-economies 
directors work together in all of their 
plans; the women visit the preparental 
classes and the directors correlate activi- 
ties in parental and preparental training. 

The classes generally meet once a week 
for hour-and-a-half or two-hour periods; 
the programs usually consist of lectures, 
followed by a discussion period. Outlines 
and questions are used and reference 
material is supplied. It is our firm belief 
that parental education is not merely an 
intellectual pursuit and that it is impossi- 
ble to give a solution to a problem of 


The “ council ’’ discusses certain aspects of intelligence tests 
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huinan growth as one would issue a dose 
of inedicine; so each mother is encouraged 
to choose a project for her own study. 
It may be a very simple one, such as ‘‘the 
curing of Mary’s temper tantrums,” or it 
may be ‘‘the adjusting of a grandmother 
and 15-year-old daughter so that each 
may be comfortable.” 


Changed Attitudes Result from Activities 


Many projects are chosen, and after 
analysis, step by step, day by day, 
activities are arranged so that, changed 
attitudes may be the result. Sometimes 
these projects arc known only to the 
mother and teacher, but more often, 
especially if the project be one of general 
interest, reports of progress or failure are 
given at certain periods during class meet- 
ings. These projects are also helpful to 
the lecturer in her process of adapting 
general problems to specific group needs. 
Special references and questions are also 
given to the student upon her project, and 
often one or more individual conferences 
are held with her. The director reserves 
one-half day a week for confercnecs with 
parents who desire individual aid. 

And how do we measure results? This 
is a difficult thing to do, for results are 
not always tangible. We attcinpt to 
evaluate the work by the attendance and 
by requests for other units, by projects of 
helpfulness to the community and from 
reports which may come as to changed 
attitudes in the home. The growing in- 
terest of the fathers and other members 
of the family in the work is ndicative of 
progress made by the student. Once 
father said, ‘“I never want my wife to 
miss the meetings. She brings back so 
many things we can work out together.”’ 
A neighbor remarked, ‘There is surely a 
difference in the atmosphere of Mrs. B’s 
home sinee she commenced to study in 
that class.”’? A school principal made the 
remark that he could tell by the manner 
in which parents approached him whether 
they were members of a study group, 
adding that the influence reached far 
beyond the radius of the group itself. In 
the joint groups for fathers and mothers 
the fathers are active in leading discus- 
sions and working out projects. Many 
come alone, remarking, ‘‘We take turns 
in staying with the children and my wife 
attends the Kendall’—or some other 
unit—‘‘and I come here. Then we talk 
it over at home and read the books 
together.” 


Parents Understand Family Life 


These are the things which make us feel 
that the work is worth the effort, timc, 
and money expended upoi it, for it is 
pioneer work and much of progress lies 
ahead. The encouraging thing is that so 
many parents have caught the vision of a 
well-adjusted family life and are so willing 
to work toward its development. 
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Social Hygiene Work in 
Washington 


(Continued from page 15) 


a small group of mothers in a local asso- 
ciation to a State-wide development. 
The leader has been Mrs. W. P. Roop, 
who is the State chairman. She was 
awarded a scholarship by the National 
Social Hygiene Society of New York and 
has just completed a course at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., under Doctor Galloway and Mr. 
Newell Edson, a member of the staff of 
the American Social Hygiene Association. 

The time is coming when there will be 
training classes for tie chairmen of local 
organizations, and the work will be given 
by these chairmen to members who wish 
to take it in the local groups. A pam- 
phlet is now in the hands of the printer 
and will be ready for use in September, 
in which the effort is made to present the 
facts of reproduction so that the parent 
may have them in mind when the oppor- 
tunity to use them arises. 


Natural Study Is Best Background 


The nature-study approach is used as 
it forms the best background for the facts 
of human reproduction. With thissetting 
at his command the parent will be enabled 
to relate the facts of human reproduction 
to those of life in general. It does not 
mean that this is the best method of ap- 
proach to the subject with the child. 
Obviously the question that is asked by 
the child is the one that should be an- 
swered. But if his attention can be 
turned from the particular fact in human 
reproduction to its significance in the 
whole scheme of reproduction, the first 
step toward a wholesome attitude regard- 
ing the subject has been taken. 

An ovtline of what an elementary 
parent-teacher course in social hygiene 
should do follows: : 

A. Should cover facts parents want to 
know. (a) For class work the naturc- 
study approach should be used. (8) 


Books recommended for use are: (1) . 


“The Way Life Begins,’ by Vernon M. 
and Bertha C. Cady; (2) ‘‘Growing Up,” 
by IKkarl de Schwenetz; (3) ‘‘Projects in 
Social Hygiene,” by Dr. T. W. Galloway; 
(4) “Plant and Animal Children,” by 
Ellen Torrell. Nos. 1, 2, 38 are for 
parents. No. 1 presents the facts in a 
simple scientific way. No. 2 presents 
them in a popular way. No. 3 is to 
stimulate discussion. No. 4 should be in 
the hands of the children. 

B. Should give the parent a vocabulary. 
(a) How to get it. (b) How to use it. 

C. It should give typical examples of 
opportunitics that arise to give this in- 
formation to the child in the first eight 
years. 

D. It should show how to utilize these 
opportunities. 


The following books are recommended 
for cach association to make available to 
its leaders and members: For study: 
Cady, ‘‘The Way Life Begins”’; Galloway, 
“Biology of Sex”; Greenberg, ‘‘ Parents 
and Education”; De Schwenctz, ‘‘Grow- 
ing Up.” For reference: Bigelow, ‘‘Sex 
Education”; Galloway, ‘‘Sex and Social 
Health.” For collateral reading: Gallo- 
way, ‘‘Reproduction,” ‘‘The Father and 
His Boy,” ‘‘Love and Marriage”; Torelle, 
“Plant and Animal Children.” The 
motion-picture films ‘‘Gift of Life’ and 
“Science of Life’? can be used in social 
hygiene work. 


Suggestions Sent to All Associations 


The following suggestions for study 
groups have been sent to all parent- 
teacher associations in Washington: 

1. The local organizations should own 
the four books listed for use by the 
chairman or to loan to parents. 

2. As many membcrs of the class as 
possible should own these books. 

3. Books should be brought to the 
first monthly mecting of the organization 
and talked about when the study group 
is formed. 

4. The preschool chairman should in- 
clude in the summer round-up material 
a mimeographed notice of the social- 
hygiene course. This gives an advance 
notice of the work. 

5. The principal of the school should 
be asked to send home by each child the 
same notiec. This should be done before 
the first monthly parent-teacher mceting. 

6. A practical time for the study group 
meeting is from 10 to 11.45 a.m. This 
enables the membcrs to shop, go to the 
class, and to reach home by noon. 

7. It is important to cover the material 
assigned in the textbooks first and to 
have an objective. This gives the mem- 
bers of the group a sense of having 
accomplished something. 

8. There should always be time for 
discussion, which to be resultful must be 
carefully guided. 

9. Notebooks should be kept for sug- 
gestions and apt illustrations that arisc. 

10. Questions that can not be answered 
should be referred to some onc to look 
up or taken to the central class for 
social hygiene chairmen. 

Several of the heads of departments 
in the junior high schools of the District 
are doing excellent work. The National 
Social Hygiene Society has been most 
cooperative and energetic in furnishing 
lecturers and conducting classes, not 
only with parents but with school officials. 

The leaders of the District of Columbia 
branch of the National Congress are 
heart and soul in the work, and very 
many of the local associations are co- 
operating, so that the results have been 
very cncouraging. 
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Status of Home Economics In Accred- 


ited High Schools of Georgia 


Fewer than a Third of the Accredited High Schools of the State Offer Home Economics. 
In the Schools that Offer it, Nearly all the Girls, Apparently, Have Some Home 


Economics. 


Home Practice Correlated with Instruction 


By LEILA BUNCE 
Director of Home Economics, Fulton County High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


year high schools of Georgia 

offer instruction in ‘home eco- 
nomics in any form. This was developed 
by an inquiry recently addressed to the 
principals of all the schools. So much 
being determined, another inquiry was 
instituted to learn the character of the 
instruction given in the 112 schools, and a 
carefully drawn questionnaire was sent 
to the principal of each, 82 of whom 
replied. 

The data compiled from these ques- 
tionnaires, representing so large a per- 
centage of all schools that offer home 
economics as a required or elective 
subject, should be conclusive evidence 
of the present status of home economics 
in Georgia. The study will justify itself 
and atone for the inaccuracies and dis- 
crepancies inherent in all first surveys 
if it may be of some use as a basis for 
evaluating future tendencies as well as 
the present needs of home economics in 
the State. 

Of the 82 schools reporting on the ques- 
tionnaire, 8 schools were of the 6-3-3 
type, 67 were of the 7-4 type, and 7 of the 
8-4 type; 12,558 girls were enrolled. 
Only 7,232 girls, or 57 per cent of the girl 
enrollment, were reported as scheduled 
for home-economics work. 


O NLY 112 of the 350 accredited four- 


Greatest Enrollment in Early Grades 


Distribution of the enrollment in home- 
economics classes by years in these high 
schools is as follows: In the first year 
there are 3,527 girls, or 49 per cent of all 
scheduled for the home-economics work. 
In the second year 2,207 girls, or 31 per 
cent of those taking the course are en- 
rolled. In the third year are 893 girls, or 
12 per cent of those who take home 
economics. In the fourth year a further 
enrollment loss is encountered, and only 
8 per cent of the home-economics students, 
a total of 605 girls, are scheduled. 

In 1926, 2,029 girls graduated from 
these high schools. Of this number 650, 
or approximately 30 per cent, went to 
college; 261 girls, or approximately 12 
per cent, are working outside the home; 
and 91 girls, or 4.1 per cent, have married 
since graduating. 

Fifty-four: schools. require home eco- 
nomics for graduation with the following 
distribution by years: 30 per cent in the 


first year; 30 per cent in the second year; 
24 per cent in the third year; and 16 
per cent in the fourth year. 

Thirteen schools require 7 periods per 
week for one year for 1 unit of credit, 
the same as for chemistry or other 
science; 69 schools require 10 periods 
per week for one year as 1 unit of credit. 

Of the 82 high schools reporting, 2,355 
girls are electing the subject. Of this 
number, 978 are in the first year, 592 in 
the second year, 468 in the third year, 
and 317 in the fourth year. As reasons 
for failure on the part of girls to elect 
this course, 31 schools report conflicts 
in schedule; 34 report preference for some 
other elective; 30 report lack of time due 
to the burden of other subjects required; 
and 17 report failure of colleges to give 
entrance ercdit for the subject. 


Home Practice Coordinated With Instruction 


Sixty-seven schools reported having 


home practice and home project work., 


Very few of this number, however, re- 
ported the details of home practice. The 
problems assigned were meal planning, 
meal preparation, care and repair of 
clothes, refurnishing the bedroom, home 
improvement, care of children, and im- 
proving the health, listed in the order of 
frequency. 

Thirty-three schools reported having 
made a survey. In the majority of these 
surveys questionnaires regarding home 
activities were filled out by the girls. 
Others reported home visits and reports 
from mothers. 

No standardization and little similarity 
were found in the courses of these schools. 
Food and clothing predominate through- 
out as Major-course content, and the 
number which include child care, personal 
health, home nursing, family relations, 
and budgets is comparatively few. This 
lack of standardization may explain to 
some extent the reluctance of certain 
colleges to recognize home economics 
credits. It is fully obvious that because 
of this unstandardized condition a girl 
transferring from one school to another 
would encounter numerous duplications 
and serious omissions of subjcct matter. 
The dissimilarities of the courses can not 
be explained by the differences in local 
industrial or social conditions. 

Only two schools reported offering a 
course for boys. One of these was a 
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course in food selection and the other was 
a general course to furnish the informa- 
tion boys would need with regard to their 
food supplies 

Sixty-six schools reported the require- 
ment of textbooks, but so little uniformity 
was shown in the selection of these that 
it would be useless to list the books here. 

Reports show 67 home economics de- 
partments on the first or second floor in 
their respective buildings, near the science 
and art rooms; 10 are in the basement 
near the science and art rooms, with all 
windows above the ground; 2 are in base- 
ments near lavatories, the lower half of 
the windows being below the ground. 


Sixty Schools Serve Family Meals 


Forty food laboratories were equipped 
with unit desks; 13 have unit kitchens; 
20 have the combination of unit desks 
and unit kitchens; and 9 have the hollow 
square style. Sixty have dining rooms 
or some other place to serve family meals. 
Thirteen clothing laboratories have the 
unit desk style; 66 have large tables with 
the storage space separate, and 3 reported 
other styles. A home management house 
or apartment was reported by 15, and a 
cottage by 3. 

Of the 114 home economies teachers in 
the 82 schools, 72 have degrees and 24 
have done graduate work. 

Thirty-nine schools charge a food labo- 
ratory fee; 25 charge $1 to $2 per year, 
5 charge $8, and 9 charge more. Ten 
schools charge a clothing laboratory fee, 
varying from 25 cents to $2. 

Fourteen reported having cafeterias; 18 
use large roonis equipped with stoves, 6 
use the food laboratory, and 4 use class- 
rooms. 

Ww 


City School Boards Becoming 
Steadily Smaller 


Material reductions in the size of boards 
of education in the larger cities of the 
United States have been made within re- 
cent years, as shown by a study of cer- 
tain practices in city school administration 
by W. 8. Deffenbaugh, chief city schools 
division of the United States Bureau of 
Education, published as City School Leaf- 
let No. 29. Few authorities on school 
administration favor a board of educa- 
tion of more than 9 members. The aver- 
age number is 7.8 members. Only 14.3 
per cent of cities of 100,000 or more popu- 
lation and 13.7 per cent of cities of 30,000 
to 100,000 population reporting have 
boards of education exceeding 9 members. 
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Every school in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, is required to main- 
tain a school library, and $10 for each 
room in operation must be expended an- 
nually in the purchase of books from an 
authorized list. 
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New Books in Education 


Prepared in THE LIBRARY DIVISION, Bureau of Education 


AYER, Frep C., and Barr, A. 8S. The 
organization of supervision. An analy- 
sis of the organization and administra- 
tion of supervision in city school sys- 
tems. New York, London, D. Apple- 
ton and company [1928]. xviii, 397 
(DWAR, 


So varied is the practice of supervision throughout 
the United States that the authors have felt it de- 
sirahle to summarize the hest oxisting theories and 
practices in order that superintendents may have a 
practical hasis for the organization of local systems 
of supervision. The book, while dealing largely 
with the supervision of instruction, necessarily con- 
siders the wider problem of administrative organi- 
zation in so far as it hears upon supervision. A 
chapter is given to the rise of supervision, and a com- 
prehensive hihliography is appended. 


BuackHurst, J. HeErRsert. Principles 
and methods of junior high-school 
mathematics. New York and London, 
The Century co. [1928]. xiv, 355 p. 8°. 


This volume, while not neglecting the guiding 
principles or ultimate educational goals of the teach- 
ing of mathematics, deals largely with a considera- 
tion of the junior high school mathematics curricu- 
lum and the most effective ways of realizing the 
objectives of mathematicalinstruction. In tho fields 
of tests and measurements, technique of teaching, 
eurriculum-making, and educational philosophy, 

“much of proven worth has not found its way into 
the methods courses in the teaching of secondary 
school mathematics. The author attempts to reme- 
dy this defect hy calling attention to the hest that 
has been achieved during the past 10 years. 


Couuines, Exusworth. Project teaching 
in elementary schools. New York and 
London, The Century co. {1928]. xvii, 
571 p. 8°. 


In this book the author treats both the theory 
and practice of progressive teaching in elementary 
schools. Child life is interpreted in terms of pur- 
poseful activity, and teaching Is interpreted in terms 
of guidance of purposeful activities. So that teach- 
ers may hetter understand the guidance procedure 
in actual classrooms, projects to meet the individual 
differences in the purposeful activities of hoys and 
girls are presented. The procedure has heen tried 
out in several elementary schools over a period of 
years, and found helpful and practical to teachers. 
Although this hook is primarily for teacher-training 
institutions, elementary teachers will find much 
suggestive material therein for forwarding pro- 
gressive school work. 


Fretp, Wattrer Taytor. A guide to 
literature for children. Boston, New 
York [etc.], Ginn and company [1928]. 
5, PAO) 1S, 


The influence of good books upon the unfolding 
mind of youth is so important that no one who 
knows and loves children can fail to appreciate it. 
The author’s original idea in preparing this hook 
was io revise his earlier hook, entitled ‘‘ Fingerposts 
to children’s reading.”” However, so much new 
material was found and so much of the older ma- 
terial had hecome out of date, that what Is here 
presented Is practically a new hook. It Is hoped 
that it wili be of use to parents and lihrarians as 
well as to teachers. 


Gopparp, Hrnry HERBERT. 


Hott, 


School 
training for gifted children. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Chicago, IlL,World 
book company [1928]. x, 226 p. 
illus., tables, diagrs. 12°. 


This is a study of the psychology of gifted ehil- 
dren which covered a period of five years. It is an 
attempt to give a picture of public-school classes of 
gifted children actually at work. The primary 
object of the hook is to promote the movement for 
special classes for gifted children hy enrichment 
only. Many schools were visited, among them the 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, Which were studied as a 
type and reported on in this volume. The author 
advocates the starting of special classes hy superin- 
tendents that a nation-wide movement may result. 


GrizzELt, Emir Duncan. Education: 


principles and practices. An intro- 
ductory course. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1928. xvi, 428 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12. 


This volume is adapted for use as a course in 
education, heing the outgrowth of an introductory 
course in the school of education, University of 
Pennsylvania, where the author is teaching. ‘The 
opening chapters are given to the history and 
development of American education, and proceeding 
to the discussion of the new and vital trends in our 
educational system. A diagram is given which 
graphically presents the essential elements of educa- 
tion, of Which the child and the curriculum are the 
center for which all else exists. Extensive hihliog- 
raphies are furnished for each chapter. 


, HazevtTineE, Mary Emocennu. Anniver- 


saries and holidays; a calendar of days 
and how to observe them. Chicago, 
Ill., American library association, 1928. 
xx, 288 p. 8°. 

This volume is intended for those teachers, 
school administrators, and others who are constantly 
looking for material for the schoolroom that will he 
of use in constructing programs for special days, 
holidays, ete. It contains a mass of material con- 
cerning national heroes, leaders in science, invention, 
religion, arts, and letters, etc., useful in the class- 
room in teaching patriotic and ethical ideals. 


Cuark lL. Aptitude testing. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., Chicago, 
Tll., World book company [1928]. xiv, 
535 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (Measure- 
ment and adjustment series, ed. by 
Lewis M. Terman.) 


Aptitude testing, or determining aptitude for a 
vocation or other activity, is a comparatively new 
field with but few studies yet published that treat 
the subject in a comprehensive manner. This 
volume undertakes to show those engaged in this 
kInd of work, whether in vocational guidance, gen- 
eral personnel work, or employment selection, how 
to carry it on by Scientific procedures. The author 
has also designed the work for use hy college and 
university classes. 


INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT RESEARCH, 


Washington, D. C. The problem of 
Indian administration: Report of a 
survey made at the request of Hon. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
and submitted to him February 21, 
1928. Survey staff, Lewis Meriam, 


O 


technical director, Ray A. Brown, 
Henry Roe Cloud, Edward Everett 
Dale, Emma Duke, Herbert R. 
Edwards, Fayette Avery McKenzie, 
Mary Louise Mark, W. Carson Ryan, 
jr., William J. Spillman. Baltimore, 
Md., Johns Hopkins press, 1928. xxii, 
872 p. tables. 8°. (Institute for gov- 
ernment research. Studies in adminis- 
tration.) 


The Institute for government research has sur- 
veyed a number of federal hureaus, and this survey 
of the economic and social conditions of the Ameri- 
can Indian was hegun in 1926. It covers a wide 
field, including 95 jurisdictions which were either 
agencies, rescrvations, hospitals, or schools, and 
involving a study of practically all the Western 
States which have any considerable Indian popula- 
tion. The section dovoted to Indian education sets 
forth the views of the surveyors regarding mission 
schools, Government day schools, reservation 
boarding schools, higher education, as well as voca- 
tional guidance, illiteracy, adult education, teachers 
and teacher training, religious education, occupa- 
tions, etc. 


Logasa, Hannay. The high-school li- 


brary; its function in education. New 
York, D. Appleton and company [1928] 
ix, 288 p. 12°. 

In designing this hook to provide material for 
courses in education and for use in library training 
courses, the chief purpose has been to show the 
function of the library in secoldary schools, to state 
the underlying educational principles upun which 
modern high-school library service is hased, and 
to show the contributions of tho lihrary to the ohjec- 
tives of education. The appendices include the 
north central association score card for school 
libraries, selected book lists, and a list of library 
schools. 


Mason, Marrua Spracue, ed. Parents 


and teachers. A survey of organized 
cooperation of home, school, and com- 
munity. Prepared under the auspices 
of the National congress of parents and 
teachers. Boston, New York [ete.], 
Ginn and company [1928]. xv, 317 p. 
illus. 12°. 


Part I of this book comprises chapters written by 
prominent educators, defining education and show- 
ing how the home, the school, the community, and 
religion may contribute to the education of an indi- 
vidual. Part Il discusses the underlying principles 
of the parent-teacher movement as it has been de- 
veloped hy the National congress of parents and 
teachers. The book is a general summary of the 
parent-teacher movement in the United States, giv- 
ing its origin, purposes, and accomplishments. 


OvgEut, C. W.° Traditional cxaminations 


and new-type tests. New York & 
London, The Century co. [1928]. xvii, 
469 p. 8°. 

A presentation of both the traditional examina- 
tions and the new-type tests is given in this hook, 
showing the merits and the limitations of each, and 
suggesting how each may be So constructed and used 
as to yield the’ greatest returns. T'wo chapters are 
included on the marking systeni. The author 
reviews the fragmentary material on new type tests 
which is to he found for the most purt in the form of 
periodical articles, pamphlets, monographs, and 
single chapters in hooks. <A selected and annotated 
hibliography of 100 titles is included. In the prep- 
aration of this hook, the author had in mind the 
needs of teachers actually in service, at the same time 
he endeavored to make the book serviceahle to 
prospective teachers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
CouMENDS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Ne %E COMMEND the work of the United States 
eehas Bureau of Education, done too often with 


: Qe meager funds and inadequate equipment. 

Fe We urge upon Congress the importance of 

ZA Sore making to the Bureau of Education such 
adequate appropriations as will enable it to do effectively 
and on the plane of present needs all the work of investiga- 
tion, information, advice, and promotion for which it was 
established. Because of the rapid growth of the public high 
school as a part of our system of education we urge the 
need of a comparatively large appropriation for the special 
purpose of enabling the Bureau, in cooperation with State 
and local authorities and agencies, to make a thorough and 
comprehensive study of public secondary education, its or- 


ganization and methods, and its relation to and articulation 
both with elementary education and with higher education. 


Resolution adopted by the National Education Association 
at the Minneapolis meeting, July 6, 1928 
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THE QUICKENING 
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CoryricHT 1928 


As first love’s radiance and celestial fire 

Pale all too soon to sombre hues of gray, 

So may the spirit lose its heaven-born light. 

The vision fades, the urge divine grows less 
When daily life becomes monotonous. 

Then teacher, put your musty books aside. 

Drop chalk and chart, hide roll-book out of sight. 
Look deep into those glowing eyes of youth 


And contact life again. Thrill with new love, 


Adventure, and high zeal, and you will meet 


An understanding heart. And thus again 


The sacred fire is lit—for Love gives life. 


JOSEPHINE M. FABRICANT 


De Witt Clinton High School 
New York City 
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Value of Supervision of High 4 Sarl Student 


Organizations 


Adviser Acts as Experienced Worker and Exercises his Responsibility through Counsel and Guidance. 
to Develop Initiative, Self-Reliance, Intelligent Independence, and Sense of Responsibility in Pupils. 


Purpose is 


Adviser 


Should First Determine the Objectives Desired, then Set up Specific Standards and Organize Appropriate 


Activities. 


UPERVISION is employed chiefly 
S as a means of making more certain 

the achievement of desired results. 
It proceeds by making available to the 
average worker the guidance and counsel 
of workers of broader experience who have 
prepared themselves for such work by 
advanced courses of training. It has been 
uscd in all divisions of the public school 
for many ycars but with particularly good 
effect as regards instruction in the class- 
room. Now that the school is more 
definitely interested in the group life of 
the student body, the necessity of better 
supervision in this field is becoming ap- 
parent. The fundamental principles of 
sound supervision are the samc in all ty pes 
of educational activity, and for this reason 
it is possible to take advantage of the care- 
ful thought that has been given to super- 
vision of the classroom and use it with 
appropriate modifications in connection 
with the supervision of student organiza- 
tions. 


Teachers in Contact with Pupils 


Before going on, it will be helpful to 
point out the difference between the super- 
visory responsibilities of principals and 
those of teachers in this field. It is the 
latter rather than the former whose 
supervisory work brings them in direct 
contact with pupils. Student organiza- 
tions belong to the pupils in a way that 
the classroom does not. They are often 
determined to “‘paddle their own canocs” 
and teachers should never oppose their 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman. 
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By PAUL W. TERRY 
Professor of Education, University of Alabama 


doing so except when disaster threatens. 
The adviser of an organization is at his 
best when he acts as an older, more ex- 
perienced worker and when he exercises 
his responsibility through counscl and 
guidance rather than by the methods of 
the autocrat. The teacher, therefore, 
is really a supervisor of the activities of 
pupils in much the same sense that the 
principal is a supervisor of teachers. The 
discussion of supervision that follows is 
based, for this reason, primarily on the 
point of view of the teacher; the sugges- 
tions which are made, however, are not 
less significant to the principal, for it is 
his privilege to help teachers do these 
things. 


Define Meaning of “Supervision” 


With these thoughts in mind let us de- 
fine what is meant by supervision in the 
case of student organizations. It is not 
practicable in the space that is at our dis- 
posal to draw up an elaborate definition; 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to set 
forth several of the most important prin- 
ciples in brief statements as follows: 

1. The purpose of supervision is to 
improve the activities of the officers and 
members of student organizations. 

2, It proceeds on the basis of definitely 
organized objectives, sets up _ specific 
standards that are understood by all, and 
strives to achieve them. 

3. It calls for the cooperation of pupils 
with the adviser. 

4. It secks to develop initiative, self- 
reliance, intelligent independence, and a 
sense of responsibility for the group’s 
work on the part of pupils. 


Essentials of Parliamentary Law Should be Mastered by all Pupils 


5. Abler officers and members are to be 
encouraged to do difficult and superior 
work. 

6. Supervision must be judged on the 
basis of the results which it achieves. 

For further elaboration of these prin- 
ciples, see Burton, W. H., Supervision 
and the Improvement of Instruction, pp. 
10-12. 


Determine Objectives to be Achieved 


The first thing that the adviser needs 
co do is to deterinine the objectives which 
he desires to achieve. Not until this has 
been done is he in position to select the 
activities in which his pupils should engage. 
We will mention four sources to which 
painstaking advisers go for help on this 
preliminary part of their work. The first 
of these is to be found in Hsts of the values 
which are attributed to student activities. 
Koos, for example, gives, in Part II, Twen- 
ty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, a lst of 25 values 
taken from 40 writings on the subject of 
which the following are reproduced for 
purposes of illustration: (1) Training in 
leadership, (2) in social cooperation, (8) 
in citizenship in a democracy, (4) in 
recreational and aesthetic participation, 
(5) in correct business practices, (6) and 
in parliamentary usages, (7) vocational 
guidance, (8) worth-while friendships, 
(9) improvement of discipline and school 
spirit, (10) scholarship, and (11) the ex- 
ploration of pupil interests and abilities. 
Teachers use lists of this kind by examin- 
ing the appropriateness of each iteni as an 


- objective for their particular organiza- 


a school 
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tious. The adviser of news- 
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paper, for example, might well select items 
1, 3, 5, 6, and 11 for special attention at 
the hands of his group, and the adviser of 
a French club might be particularly inter- 
ested in items 2 4, 7, and 10. Many 
advisers find it profitable to study the 
well-known ‘‘seven cardinal objectives of 
sceondary cducation” in a similar way. 


Patrons’ Criticisms of Activities 


Another valuable source of help in 
determining the direction of supervisory 
effort is the criticisms of extra-curricula 
activities that are commonly cxpressed 
by patrons of the school. Dr. Carter 
Alexander collected in October, 1926, a 
list of 27 current objections to secondary 
education on the part of the public, of 
which 10 referred to student activities. 
One of the most common of these is the 
belief that social activities develop 
extravagant tastes and habits. This 
belief might well be considered by the 
adviser of a girls’ club, for example, in 
selecting her objectives for the year. 
The complaint that activities contribute 
to social and moral laxity on the part of 
pupils should be examined by advisers of 
student councils. Four of the objections, 
including ‘Athletics are conducted for the 
fans rather than for the goodof the school” 
as an example, should receive careful 
attention at the hands of the advisers of 
athletic organizations. The end desired 
is to remove all grounds of legitimate com- 
plaints of this kind and the most effective 
means is the adoption on the part of 
appropriate organizations of positive 
objectives, such as simplicity of dress and 
inexpensive refreshments, followed by the 
selection of suitable pupil activities on the 
basis of these. 


Method of Discovering New Objectives 


The supervisory’ survey is another 
means of giving direction to the adviser’s 
work. It is simply a method of probing 
into any aspects of an organization’s 
activities in which the adviser suspects 
shortcomings. It can be carried on by 
questionnaire or by conferences with 
pupils and may include such problems as: 
Why do many pupils fail to attend 
meetings or take part in the programs? 
What knowledge do officers and members 
possess of parliamentary law? What are 
the most important qualifications of com- 
petent pupil leaders? etc. The examina- 
tion of an unwholesome situation in this 
way may be expected to disclose a line of 
facts on the basis of which new plans can 
be drawn up on which dependence can be 
placed to effect the improvement that 
is desired. The supervisory survey, in 
short, is a systematic method of discover- 
ing new objectives when these are needed. 

An exainple of the use of the supervis- 
ory survey is in A Survey of Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities in the High School, by 
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Gertrude Jones in School Review, volume 
34, pages 734-744. 

When objectives have been determined, 
the task of achieving them remains. In 
accordance with principle 2 above, the 
adviser must set up specific standards and 
organize activities that are precisely ap- 
propriate to his objectives. In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs it is our intention to 
describe a few cases which show how this 
can be done. The objectives and stand- 
ards in every case are desirable in all 
schools, and the activitics and techniques 
that are described can be used by any 
well-trained adviser. 


Train Pupils to Select Leaders 


The ability to select competent leaders 
is one of the skills that should be possessed 
by all citizens in a democratic society. 
That much remains to be learned in this 
direction by the people of the United 
States none will deny. An abundance of 
opportunity for training pupils in this 
ability is provided by the annual and 
semiannual elections of the officers of stu- 
dent organizations. The interest of pupils 
in these events is so strong, ordinarily, 
that tactful advisers have little difficulty 
in securing their cooperation (principle 3) 
in establishing the higher standards and 
ideals that are necessary for the improve- 
ment of their ability to make wise choices. 
The first thing that needs to be done is 
to lift these occasions above the personal 
plane by emphasizing their social signifi- 
cance. The welfare of the entire group, 
its spirit and achievements, its prestige, 
the avoidance of the humiliations attend- 
ant on having its officers discharged or re- 
called—all depend on the selection of com- 
petent officers, and these are more impor- 
tant than the desires of any individual 
candidate or elector. Pupils also need to 
be cautioned against the common weak- 
nesses of people in choosing leaders. They 
should not commit themselves hastily be- 
fore weighing carefully the worthiness of 
the several candidates. Nor should they 
allow their attitudes to be determined on 
the basis of traits that have little rclation 
to a candidate’s fitness for the office to 
which he aspires, such as his style of dress, 
facial features, social popularity, ability 
in athletics (unless the office lies in this 
field), membership in another group to 
which the elector also belongs, ete. 


Traits Which Qualify for Leadership 


When pupils understand the meaning 
of elections and the common frailties of 
electorates, they are prepared to consider 
the gencral qualifications of competent 
leaders which should be used as standards 
in making their choices. A comprehen- 
sive list of standards can not be presented 
here, but any such list would include 
such qualifications for a leader as the 
ability to present his plans clearly to 


others, fair-mindedness and courtesy to 
all, the ability to cooperate, intcrest in 
and loyalty to the objectives of the 
group, honesty, dependability, and good 
scholarship. Then there are the special 
traits which should be possessed by 
candidates for an office that requires a 
particular type of ability. The treasurer 
of a large organization that handles a 
considerable amount of money, for cx- 
ample, should possess at least an element- 
ary knowledge of sound financial prac- 
tices and have a reputation for neatness 
and punctuality in his written work. 

Work of this kind, if carried on at 
every important election by all advisers 
who have the opportunity, may be 
expected to produce substantial results 
in each generation of youthful citizens. 
Tactful and competent advisers know 
how to do this in such a way as to 
develop a sense of responsibility for the 
common good and habits of intelligent 
independence of thought (principle 4) on 
the part of pupils that will endure. 
Systematic methods such as these, and 
these only, can be counted on to improve 
greatly the ability of the public to select 
superior leaders. 


Self-Rating Scales Are Advantageous 


The self-rating scale is one of the newer 
devices that is available to advisers as a 
means of setting up definite civic stand- 
ards. Such scales are simply lists of 
traits clearly described with space for 
indicating the amount of the trait which 
the rater believes he possesses. One of 
the most ingenious of these is the character 
scale of the Character Education Institu- 
tion. It includes 30 traits, such as toler- 
ance, honor, and attitude toward others. 
Of each trait there are 8 graduations, 4 
répresenting desirable qualitics of the 
trait and 4 representing undesirable 
qualities. The four qualities that are 
placed on the right-hand side of the 
trait range from the first one, which is 
‘fair,’? to the last, which is the ‘‘best 
possible.’’ Similarly, the four qualities in 
the left hand range from ‘‘lacking”’ to the 
‘worst possible.’? The directions that 
accompany the scale can be followed by 
pupils easily with occasional assistance 
from the adviser. With scales of this 
kind as models advisers can make up new 
scales that more precisely meet their 
particular needs in respect to the traits 
with which they desire to impress their 
pupils. In this way they can bring to 
pupils’ attention either desirable or 
undesirable manifestations of traits to 
which many have not given thought 
before. An oceasional self-rating is a 
wholesome expericnce. It enables pupils 
to get a straight look at themsclves and it 
helps advisers to understand their pupils 
better. It gives opportunity, morcover, 
to reduce the assurance of the overeconfi- 
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dent as well as to encourage those who are 
inelined to underestimate themselves. 


Every One Should Understand Parliamentary Law 


A command of the minimum essentials 
of parliamentary law is an important part 
of the equipment of all citizens who desire 
to feel confidently at home in public 
meetings, who are determined to exereise 
the right to express their views, or who 
aspire to positions of leadership in the 
organized groups to whieh they belong. 
The modern sehool is no longer willing to 
confine its instruction in parliamentary 
law_to the literary societies but is deter- 
mined to have it done in sueh a way as 
to reach the entire student body. This 
is aeeomplished in a number of progres- 
sive institutions by setting aside at stated 
intervals a brief period during the meet- 
ings of home rooms (or of all other suit- 
able organizations, if home rooms are not 
available) for the intensive praetiee of 
parliamentary law. At each period the 
praetice is confined to a few principles 
seleeted in advance, and during the eourse 
of the year it has bcen found practicable 
in many sehools to cover all of the topies 
with which the average pupil needs to be 
familiar. From time to time it is helpful 
to vary the drill work by introducing 
interesting plays on right or wrong ways 
of condueting meetings or by organizing 
the group in imitation of an adult delib- 
erative body such as the senate, a court, 
or a city council. 


Brief Digests Are Easily Made 


To achieve this objective pupils must 
have aceess to published materials on 
parliamentary usage. Quite a number of 
manuals eosting from 25 cents to $2 are 
available. In addition to the common 
prineiples of usage several of the manuals 
contain helps sueh as advice to officers, 
how to make a committee report, sample 
eopies of the secretary’s minutes, etc., and 
several have arranged the format in sueh 
a way as to facilitate systematic study, 
the answering of questions, and ready 
reference work. Iffunds are not sufficient 
to purchase an adequate number of 
manuals the sehool can mimeograph three 
or four pages of the most essential usages 
and distribute these to all who can use 
them. Manuals and digests of this kind 
save teachers and pupils alike a great 
deal of time. The results of practice of 
this nature become apparent quickly in 
the inereased ease and assurance with 
which meetings are eonducted throughout 
the sehool (prineiple 6), and teachers are 
relieved of the unpleasant duty of inter- 
rupting mectings for the eorrection of 
errors. The ultimate outcome of per- 
sistent training of this sort will be a eit- 
izenship that is far more effective in 
public gatherings than is the present 
generation of adults. 


Recent improvements in technique have 
greatly improved the effeetiveness of 
direeted group discussion as a means of 
interesting members of student organiza- 
tions in ideals that pertain to the eom- 
munity life of the school. One of the 
most valuable of these teehniques is that 
whieh makes use of behavior problems in 
whieh the desired standards of eonduct 
are involved. Problems that deseribe 
situations in whieh boys and girls fre- 
quently find themselves are the most effi- 
cacious. These are presented, ordinarily, 
on mimeographed sheets, together with a 
few questions to start the discussion. The 
following problem on unsportsmanlike 
behavior will serve as an example as to 
eontent and form of presentation. 


A Question in School Ethics 


“Problem: During a game of basket 
ball between this sehool and a visiting 
team the eaptain of our team saw one of 
his team mates deliberately trip one of 
his opponents. The foul was not seen by 
the referee, and the triek aided our team 
in making two points. Questions: (1) 
Should our eaptain have praised his team 
mate or reproved him? (2) Asa member 
of the sehool interested in the sueeess of 
your team, what do you think of our 
trieky player? (For further details, see 
Beatty, W. W. An Experiment in 
Applied Psychology, II. Elementary 
Sehool Journal, vol. 21, pp. 432-435.) 


Observant teachers ean diseover as 
many problems of this kind as they de- 
sire and it is not diffieult to find eases 
which inelude the specific ideals which 
the adviser believes need to be studied. 
Boys and girls think earnestly and deeply 
about questions of this kind. Skillful 
suggestions on the part of the adviser lead 
to the consideration of aspeets of ques- 
tions whieh otherwise might eseape their 
attention. Answers betraying antisocial 
points of view should be received by the 
teacher without expression of disapproval, 
for the pupils ean and will do this with 
nore effeet than the teaeher. Eventually, 
correct social ideals usually emerge and 
pupils feel the power of publie opinion be- 
hind them. Repeated discussions of this 
kind ean be relied on to give permanence 
to superior standards of conduet more eer- 
tainly than direct moral instruction. 


Opportunities for Training in Leadership 


One of the values most frequently 
associated with student organizations is 
that they provide opportunities for 
training abler pupils in the traits and 
skills of leadership (principle 5). Al- 
though great emphasis is given to this 
value in the literature, very few writers 
offer conerete suggestions as to how the 
adviser should proceed. No more ean be 
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done here than to merely mention some of 
the praetiees of resourceful teachers. 
One of the simplest and most helpful of 
these is to give newly elected offieers a 
printed or mimeographed eard whieh 
eontains a list of the most important 
duties whieh they are expeeted to per- 
form. Many a sorely puzzled young 
officer has been assisted over his first 
confused gropings in this way and enabled 
to make a good beginning. Other schools 
give officers lists of questions to ask 
themselves that point out specific aetivi- 
ties and ideals and standards of work to 
which eonscientious thought should be 
given. This is a form of self-examination 
which should be practiced continually 
by inexperienced and experienced leaders 
alike. Not a few advisers have learned 
that valuable help on the subjeet of 
leadership ean be obtained from eom- 
munity organizations such as the churches, 
Y. M. C. A., chambers of commerce, and 
dinner elubs. The general headquarters 
of these societies have prepared numerous 
books and pamphlets for the guidanee 
and assistance of the leaders of their 
loeal groups. Much of this material is 
well adapted to the needs of the offieers of 
a student organization. The 17 ‘‘prinei- 
ples of secretarial ethics” that are found 
in the 1921 report of the National Asso- 
eiation of Commercial Organization Secre- 
taries, for example, ean be studied with 
great profit by the exeeutive officers and 
managers of student organizations. The 
soeieties above mentioned are glad to 
give mueh of this material to the school 
free of eharge and the remainder may be 
purehased at small cost. 


Teach Principles of Management 


Another of the types of assistance which 
pupils need very much is a knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of the manage- 
ment of organized groups. Experienced 
and observant advisers do not make the 
mistake of assuming that pupils know 
these things already. They take pains 
by verbal instruetion, by mimeographed 
memoranda, or by providing appropriate 
published materials to instruct officers 
along sueh lines as how to stimulate the 
morale of the group, how to be considerate 
of members, how to delegate responsi- 
bility, how to organize a program of work 
for their term of offiee, how to organize 
attraetive programs for meetings, and 
how to conduet meetings with dispateh 
and in an aeeeptable manner. The un- 
satisfactory nature of the results of in- 
struction of the kind above deseribed 
when given in an ineidental way has led 
a number of schools to form groups for the 
more systematic instruction of officers. 
Working out the problems of leadership 
in the organizations, which these pupils 
serve, is the ehief function of leaders’ 
elubs. By pooling their experienees, ex- 
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changing views and mutually encourag- 
ing each other, under the direction of a 
competent adviser, the members increase 
their skill and strengthen their spirit as 
leaders with unmistakably beneficial re- 
sults to the community life of the school. 

Teachers and principals are sometimes 
deterred from using systematic methods 
of supervision by the fear that such 
methods may destroy the spontaneous 
interest of pupils in their activities. 
There is little ground for this fear. Ar- 
tists in all fields must first master the 
technical skills of their profession. When 
this has been done, and not until then, 
can they hope to do superior creative 
work. The competent teacher-adviser 
should be an artist in the leadership of 
boys and girls, and acquiring a command 
of the techniques of supervision will not 
hinder his work; on the contrary it is the 
only basis on which superior results can 
be achieved. 

Ne 


Art on Parity With Academic 
Subjects 


Because of the value to the child as an 
individual and as a citizen, art is placed on 
a parity with academic subjects in Lincoln 
Platoon School, South Bend, Ind., and 
it becomes an integral part of the child’s 
school life. Pupils work in a room 
particularly adapted to needs of drawing 
classes, with necessary paraphernalia, in- 
cluding facilities for applied arts. Periods 
are short, and work is intensive. To 
develop an interest in civic improvement, 
architecture, and in home planning, art 
study is related through problems to civic 
enterprises and interior decoration. 
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Americans and American Schools Find 
Favor with Uruguayan Visitor 


Two Great Cults in America—Religion and Education. 


Children Go to School Because 


it Is Customary and Traditional. Americans Work with Enviable Seriousness, Bul 
They Are Good Fellows When Their Business Is Done 


By SENOR PEDRO FERRARI 
Uruguayan Inspector of Schools " 


P \HE SCHOOL is in complete har- 
mony in the various States which 
compose the Union. Primary, 

secondary, and industrial instruction are 
continued and coordinated in their aims 
under the same direction, and comprise 
cducation from the age of 5 to 18 years. 
Schooling is obligatory, but the obli- 
gation is not imposed by foree. Children 
go to school because it is customary and 
traditional. Children do not run about 
the streets there or engage in child labor 
as here. The American has two great 
cults—religion and education. 

The organization of the educational 
system is admirable. In a country where 
everything must be run efficiently the 
educational system is perfectly adapted 
to fill its réle. The child is taken at an 
early age by the elementary school and 
passes through the institutions without 
interruption. The whole magnificent or- 
ganization follows a definite scheme. 
The principle ‘‘to educate for life by life” 
of Dewey inspires the educational move- 
ment. 


Translation from an article in Imparcial, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, June 28, 1928; forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State by Gerhard Gade, American Chargé 
d’A ffaires, Montevideo. 


Education for Parenthood 


The national board of managers of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers believes that uni- 
versal education for parenthood is of supreme importance to the highest development of our civilization. 


It urges— 


1. That colleges give special attention to problems of parenthood and home making. 


2. That directors of summer schools make special provision for classes in parent education as rapidly. 


as suitable instructors are available. 


3. That teachers colleges include special training to prepare their graduates to lead parent education 


groups in local communities. 


4. That graduate teachers colleges provide for the training of teachers to present parent education in 


undergraduate schools. 


5. That extension and correspondence study departments of colleges and universities develop courses in 


parent education. 


6. That every elementary school principal take courses in parent education or encourage some other 


member of the school faculty to do so. 


7. That visiting teachers be properly equipped to do individual and group work in parent education. 
8. That public librarics feature special collections of books, pamphlets, and periodicals on home making 


and parenthood. 


9. That State and city school officers look forward to bureaus of parent education as a permanent part 


of their regular staffs. 


The national board of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers stands ready to cooperate with 


agencies working for a traincd parenthood. 


It commends the United States Bureau of Education for its 


activity in this field and urges further development of its service to the cause of parent education.— 


Adopted at Charleston, S. C., September 27, 1928. 


Perhaps we, who are romantie by 
inheritance, will not altogether acecpt a 
certain utilitarian phase to which Ameri- 
can education is subject, but I came to be 
delighted by it, because after all that is 
the truth in life even if many euphentisms 
are employed, and it is perhaps the great 
truth of this people who are great in 
every way. Another characteristic of 
American education which contributes to 
its strength is how individual vanity is 
sacrificed to the general welfare. It is 
curious to see even in the primary schools 
how the children, working in groups, 
learn from their early years the truth 
that power and unity depend on coopera- 
tion and solidarity. 

I do not believe any longer in he mate- 
riaiism of which this people is accused. 
I have passed a year in Noith America 
and I can guarantee that what we say are 
superficial remarks regarding much which 
we do not understand about the country 
and its institutions. We depict the 
American as a type in permanent intcl- 
lectual darkness, obsessed by dollar 
hunting, incapable of high thoughts and 
ideals, and nothing is farther from the 
truth than this. The American, as well 
as all his insvitutions, is imbued with a 
spicit of method, and when we come to 
undeistand it we must admire it. Apart 
from the peremptory duties of life, the 
American is the most optimistic and 
jovial person one could wish. He works 
with enviable seriousness, allotting his 
time as though it were gold, but when 
his work is done he turns with open- 
heartedness and gencrosity to all intel- 
lectual pursuits. - 
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A plan for rotation of grades in rural 
schools has been inaugurated in Costa 
Riea, by executive decrce, in the effort 
to give the advantages of at least fourth- 
grade education to all people in rural 
sections of the country. To schools 
having at present three grades a fourth 
grade will be added. In schools which 
have now only two grades, first-grade 
work will be discontinued next year and 
second and third grade instruction given; | 
the following year, third and fourth 
grade; and the year following, fourth and 
first grade work, completing the eyele of 
instruction in four years. 


Home Economics Has An Established Place In 
Present-Day E:ducation 


Teachings are Concerned with Applications of the Natural and Social Sciences. 
First Advocates of Correct Feeding for Children. 


Home Economics Leaders Among 


Notwithstanding Active Agitation, Need of Sufficient Food of 


Proper Quality is not yet Universally Recognized. Care of Infants Longa Branch of Home Economics Teaching. 
Opportunities for Persons with Home Economics Training 


OME ECONOMICS in its widest 

H scope is an applied subject. Its 
teachings are concerned with the 
application of the natural scicnees, eco- 
nomics, sociology, art, and psychology. 
Its growth and progressive development 
are governed by the researches and find- 
ings in these fields. Citizenship training 
has held for some time the keystone posi- 
tion in education of this country, and it is 
generally agreed that such training 
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Bact careers smear aR IEER AS ~ pad 


By EMELINE S. WHITCOMB 


Specialist in Home Economics, Bureau of Education 


involves among other things the problems 
concerned with sound health, the eare and 
welfare of the young, home and family 
relationships, and voeational effeetiveness. 
These are among the eardinal principles 
upon which our present-day education is 
founded. And home ceonomics contrib- 
utes to cach of these principles. 

Of all the factors entering into the 
health program none is more important 
than adequate nutrition. Without it 
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there can not be optimum physical or 
mental development, energy for work and 
play, nor those substanees essential for 
body building and general well-being. 
Leaders of home economics were among 
the first to advocate better feeding for 
children. Through their efforts the first 
school lunch room in this country was 
installed; it 1s now considered by pro- 
gressive educators not only an important 
educational asset to the school but a 


Advanced Classes serve luncheon to their friends in the home economics apartment of the Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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business investment as well. So much 


importance is attaehed to this institution 
that in general it is no longer relegated to 
the musty school basement, but it is given 
the top floor or some other desirable 


Alice Lu was reared in a college home management house 


location where fresh air and sunshine are 
unhampered in their contributions to the 
development of healthy, happy, and hope- 
ful young citizens. It is here that boys 
and girls, and even faeulty members, are 
taught intelligent discrimination in food 
selection, patienee, consideration for 
others, and civic responsibilities. 

Interest in the malnourished child is 
shown by national, State, and local gov- 
ernments, and by private organizations. 
This interest in the nutritional welfare of 
children is well-nigh universal. Never- 
theless large numbers of persons respon- 
sible for the feeding of children have not 
been convinecd, for, as Emerson’s figures 
show, one-third of our ehildren are mal- 
nourished. 


Schools Must Teach Principles of Nutrition 


Great strides have been made in the 
dissemination of the facts of ehild nutri- 
tion in the past decade. Relatively little 
was written on this subjeet up to 20 years 
ago. The solution of the problem de- 
pends upon the edueation of the masses, 
and responsibility for that falls especially 
upon the school departments of home 
economics, physiology, physieal training, 
eivies, and health edueation. 
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Undoubtedly the nutrition campaigns 
fostered by the teachings of home eco- 
nomics in and out of the sehoolroom have 
gone a long way to change the long- 
established and inadequate American 
dietary of meat, potatoes, 
and white bread. The food 
habits of the Nation have 
been largely influenced, if 
not revolutionized, by the 
teachings of home _ eeo- 
nomies. Yet the work is far 
from finished, for the Sur- 
geon General of the United 
States Bureau of the Publie 
Health Service, writing on 
the progresss of medicine, 
says: ‘‘Mueh has been ae- 
complished | within the last 
50 years; mueh more remains 
to be done in the prolonga- 
tion of life and promotion 
of happiness. There is yet 
too mueh preventable dis- 
ease. Figures at hand indi- 
eate that deaths from dis- 
eases of the heart, blood 
vessels, and kidneys, apo- 
plexy, insanity, and cancer 
have increased in this coun- 
try during the past 50 
years. Unfortunately, the 
exact eause of all of these 
and other chronie degencra- 
tive diseases which earry off 
more than 250,000 victims of 
the United States each year 
are still obscure. It is be- 
lieved that the increase in 
some of the chronic diseases 
is due to wrong habits of life, the result of 
nutritive disturbanees of overfeeding and 
underfeeding, and improperly selected 
diet.” 

Besides the contribution home eeonom- 
ics makes to better nutrition, the agita- 


tions for personal eleanliness, more pre- 
possessing personality, good grooming, 
appropriate dressing, and sanitary house- 
keeping have helped to ehange our 
methods of living. The daily bath not so 
long ago was a physical impossibility for 
even the most fastidious, and for laek of 
facilities still is for many persons, yet 
for the majority it has become a neees- 
sity. Present-day homes for families even 
of moderate cireumstances make ample 
provision for bathing, fresh air, and sun- 


light. In other words, Ameriea is fast 
learning that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. 


Nutrition Taught through Pupils’ Organizations 


A year or so ago a ‘Health and Happi- 
ness League’? was organized in Texas 
whieh reached a membership of more than 
21,000 boys and girls below the eighth 
grade, representing 811 elementary classes 
with 620 teachers. This organization 
owes its birth to the bureau of nutrition 
and health education of the State Uni- 
‘versity of Texas. The bureau has as- 
sembled, classified, selected, aud edited 
material in graded lessons for the first 
and through the seventh grade. ‘This 
material is aecessible to teachers for asmall 
deposit which is refunded when material 
is returned. Interest in this work is 
shown by the inereased enrollment of 
teachers and towns over that of a year 
ago. 

In short, home economics contributes 
to sound health through its teachings of 
nutrition, preparation of food so as to 
preserve its nutriment, personal cleanliness 
and proper elothing, sanitation of home 
and community, and to civic beauty and 
attraetiveness in general. The standard 
of any community may be well judged by 
its home making. aes 

The study of home eeonomies from 
its ineeption has included the care and 


Child care is taught practically in Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 
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development of the child, and its special- 
ists have been recognized pioneers in 
this field. They sre constantly adding 
the results of valuable researches. 

They have also kept pace with the 
researches in child psychology, a fact 
demonstrated by the preparation of 
teachers of college grade for the nursery 
schools, in connection with depart- 


and in only a very small number of the 
States is this work offered as ‘a part of 
health and hygiene, home nursing, Red 
Cross, civics, or other subjects. 
According to the latest census figures 
there are in this country two-thirds as 
many children of preschool age as there 
are in the entire elementary school— 
about 14,000,000 children of preschool 


This high school clothing laboratory has the equipment of a professional workshop 


ments of home economies in colleges and 
universities. Nursery schools affiliated 
with home-economics departments are 
rapidly increasing in number. At the 
last report 22 had been established in 
colleges and universities, 2 are in gencral 
high schools—1 in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and 1 in Highland Park, Mich. They 
are the first of the kind in public schools 
in the country and perhaps in the world. 
In elementary schools there are 30 or 
more in which girls of the upper grades 
and junior high schools are taught how 
to amuse and care for young children 
and to prepare and serve food to children 
ranging from 9 months to kindergarten 
ages. 
Instruction Must be Given Early 


If the majority of pupils are to partic- 
ipate in preparental education it is neces- 
sarv to begin the work early, for the 
“survival study’? made in the Bureau of 
Education in 1918 showed that out of 
every 10 children entering the first five 
elementary grades, 8 reach the sixth grade, 
7 the seventh, and a little more than 6 
the eighth grade. Of the original 10 
entering the first grade a little better 
than 3 enter the first year of high school, 
about 214 the second year, 1.8 the third 
year, and 1% the fourth year. Un- 
doubtedly .the next survival study will 
show a higher ratio in the upper grades. 

A recent survey of public-school courses 
in child care for girls shows that in two- 
thirds of the States child-care units are 
offered in departments of home economics, 


age—a situation indicating that if the 
education of this number of preschool 
children is to receive adequate attention 
it must be given in the homes, and that 
preparation for such education must be 
given to the potential home makers in the 
elementary school and in the first years 
of high school. 

The instruction should be on the 
interest and development levels of the 
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pupils, but its place in the school curricu- 
lum should depend upon the percentages 
revealed in the survival records; prac- 
tically all should have it. 

According to Home Economics Curricu- 
lum Study No. 1, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 100 representative 
home-economics courses published since 
1920,-and selected from among nearly 
1,000 outlines collected from city and 
State school systems, show that in home 
economics the emphasis in child-develop- 
ment work is on conduct, habit formation, 
motor, physical and social habits, growth 
and development, play and recreation, 
care of the sick, food, clothing, and care 
of mother and infant. In fact, little is 
left out that concerns the care and healthy 
development of the child. 

In home economics the modern theories 
of psychology are applied to the practical 
preparation of boys and girls for parent- 
hood, and the aim is to give the present 
home makers aid in lifting the standard of 
child training. Home-economics leaders 
indorse the teachings of the International 
Children’s Charter, known as the child- 
ren’s bill of rights, drawn up February, 
1923. This bill stipulates that every 
child, irrespective of race or class, politics, 
or creed, should be born in health and 
honor, nurtured under healthful condi- 
tions, preserved in health, nursed in 
sickness and distress, rescued when in 
error, have opportunities for complete 
development, and be brought up as ‘a 
member of the human family, conscious 
of his kinship with other children and 
prepared to play his part in the service of 
his fellows. In other words, the bill of 
rights recognizes the child as an entity; 
and not only parts of him, but all of him, 
should be hygienically developed. In this 


The lawn is an excellent clothing laboratory in springtime 
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sense the term ‘‘hygienically”’ is used in 
its broadest sense. 

The responsibility for this development 
must iu a large part fall upon the hore 
maker, who ought to be able to find such 
courses on the level of her understanding 
in the sehools. To what department or 
departments this responsibilitv should 
fall seems very plain. It should fall to all 
those that have a contribution to make. 
From the surveys already cited home 
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child training, household services, and so- 
cial life; the mother’s share in family 
life, as the manager of family finanees, 
provider of personal services, care and 
training of children, companionship, home 
atmosphere, and material comforts; the 
ehildren’s share as helpers to parents, 
brothers and sisters, sponsors for eertain 
home duties and responsibilities which 
contribute to the general happiness of the 
home and family life. This study also 


A unit kitchen for small groups in a junior high shool in Long Beach, Calif. 


economics stands in the front ranks as a 
contributing force. 

Psychologists appear to agree upon the 
power of imitation as a determiner of 
early mental patterns and of conduet 
whieh persist through life. Upon these 
grounds the home is recognized as the 
most powerful psychophysieal mold in 
the present social organization. Accord- 
ing to this philosophy the parents, the 
physieal environment of the house, the 
general social atmosphere of the home 
have an important share in shaping the 
psvehological future of the ehildren. 

In accordance with this theory depart- 
iments of home economics in elementary, 
secondary, and higher schools are offering 
a course called “‘social relationships of the 
fainily.” 


Home Relationships in the Curriculum 


Analysis of 100 courses of study in the 
junior and senior high schools reported 
in Home Economics Currieulum Study 
No. 1, of Teaehers College, Columbia 
University, shows that this subject is of- 
fered in each of the six years in this type 
of school organization, and the topics as 
outlined include: The home, as a provider 
of physical needs, a proteetor, a center for 
soeial intercourse, a developer of char- 
aeter, a promoter of ideals, and fine soeial 
relationships; the father’s share in family 
life, as the provider of ineoine, proteetion, 
and eompanionships, and cooperation in 


includes home culture as to educational, 
social, ethieal standards, aesthetic appre- 
ciations concerned with behavior, con- 
duct, furnishings, literature, nature study; 
religious education and life in the home; 
home life of other people and finally an 
analysis so far as possible of what is 
meant by “worthy home membership” 
and the responsibilities of each home mem- 
ber to this cardinal prineiple of education 
and eitizenship training. 


Home making is the largest single 
voeation in the United States. Upon 
the home is spent a large proportion of 
the income of the Nation’s wage earners, 
and mueh of this is spent by women to 
supply the family’s ever-changing wauits, 
which may be deemed luxuries to-day, 
eomforts to-morrow, and necessities the 
day after. 

Home-econoniies teaching offers to thou- 
sands of women in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education an opportunity to 
earn a livelihood and at the same time to 
contribute to the uplift of home ideals. 
The number of teachers employed in this 
work for the entire school organization of 
the country is not definitely known. The 
number reported for higher education for 
1925 is about 2,500. No aeeurate state- 
ment ean be made of the number of teach- 
ers of home economics in high sehools or 
in elementary sehools. Ht is safe to say, 
however, that between 12,000 and 16,000 
women are thus employed in high schools 
and about 15,000 in elementary sehools. 


Home-Economics Women in Business 


Business offers to many home-economics 
women lucrative opportunities. The aim 
of the home economist in busmess is to 
make an intelligent and ethical link be- 
tween the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer and employ in this relationship 
modern educational methods. 

Lastly, the dietitian’s serviees have be- 
come indispensable to the hospitals and 
dormitories; and institutions, both pri- 
vate and State, demand the adviee of the 
food expert. Many commercial eating 
places employ women with home-econom- 
ics training. The New York State Col- 
lege of Home LEeonomics, at Cornell 
University, offers an excellent eourse in 
hotel management. This field undoubt- 
edly will be occupied more and more by 
trained home econoinists. 


This home-making room may be used for either sewing or cooking classes 
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What a Community May Reasonably 
Expect of Its [Teachers 


Cheerfulness, Tact, Public Spirit, and Community Interest Are Qualities Which Every 
Teacher Should Show. Understanding of Children and Helpfulness Toward Them Are 


Clearly Essential. 


Teacher May Properly Expect Cooperation and Good Will 


By ELSIE P. JOHNSON 
Member of the School Board, Claremont, N. H. 


\ ' JHAT do the people of a com- 
munity have aright to expect of 

their teachers? The first thing 

we expect of our teachers is optimism—a 
bright and cheerful attitude toward their 
work and their community. A proper 
sense of humor and a correct sense of 
proportions. It has been said, ‘An 
optimist is one who can sit down in the 
quiet of the evening and make a cool, 
refreshing drink of the lemons handed 
him during the day.” <A teacher’s per- 
sonality is so reflected by her pupils that 
itis no profession for people with grouches. 


We also expect our teachers to be 
tactful. A well-known professor in one of 
our normal schools used to tell his school- 
management classes this story: A rural 
school teacher observed a long, low wood- 
shed roof, when she first entered her new 
schoolhouse. Imagining her pupils would 
all be climbing and sliding upon it, her 
morning talk consisted of a lecture about 
keeping off the roof and threats of punish- 
ment should they go upon it. At the 
first recess she had a chance to try to 
carry out all her threats; the children had 
nevcr before thought of playing upon the 
roof until the tactless teacher gave them 
the idea. Tact is much needed in dealing 
with critical parents and patrons with 
their practical and impractical whims. 


Reasonable Social Activities Are Helpful 


A teacher to be successful needs to 
cooperate with the community in all its 
worth-while activities. Of course this 
should not interfere with their school 
work. Sometimes so many evening func- 
tions are attended that the pupils find 
their teachers ‘‘sleepy in classes.”” How- 
ever, to a reasonable extent these trained 
teachers should assist and often lead in 
church work, girl or boy scout clubs, the 
grange, parent-teacher associations, com- 
munity clubs, and all such organizations. 
Not only does their enthusiastic help 
greatly aid these groups, but it makes for 
friendship and pleasant relationships with 
their pupils’ parents and other citizens. 

This brings us to the fourth thing I 
would say we should expect of our teach- 
ers, which is that they spend the majority 
of the week-ends in the town where they 
teach. This is much more important in 
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asmall town orrural community than ina 
large city. 

Mothers and fathers feel their chil- 
dren’s teachers should be the right kind 
of an example for their children outside 
of school, as well as in the classroom. 
We want the ones who have the training 
of our future citizens to maintain dignity 
and moral standards that will be beyond 
reproach. “Actions speak louder than 
words” is very applicable here. 


May Cultivate Gentleness and Poise 


It is gratifying to note that most 
teachers avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to teach politeness and good man- 
ners. Is it too much to expect of them 
that they cultivate a gentle tone of voice, 
that does so much to produce quiet and 
calmness in the nervous age? 

Religious education may be only inci- 
dental. True reverence to God can be 
taught in opening exercises. A Christian 
teacher will find many opportunities in 
nature study to emphasize “that the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” In 
a recent article in the American Magazine 
Angelo Patri said that he knew no better 
rules to hold children rigidly to than the 
Ten Commandments. 

We each expect the teacher to under- 
stand our own child and help develop his 
best traits. This is an age of individual 
training, as well as of group cooperation. 
Although a teacher may have 40 pupils 
we expect her somehow to make each one 
do his best. Tommy of Miss Smith’s 
fifth grade had been particularly trouble- 
some all day and was kept after school. 
While he was doing the tasks of cleaning 
boards Miss Smith tatked in a friendly 
way about his outdoor interests and home 
pets. At the close of a genial half-hour’s 
chat, Miss Smith said, ‘“Tommy how can 
you be so perfectly horrid in school, when 
you are so nice now?’ Tommy’s reply 
applies to others besides Miss Smith, it 
was, ‘“‘That’s just what I was wondering 
about you.” 

The playground offers the teacher a 
chance to become better acquanited with 
her children. Orderly playground sports 
entered into by the teacher give her an 
opportunity to reach the children in their 
natural sphere. It is required of most 
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teachers—yet in many school yards still 
we see unorganized play resulting in 
wrangling and fights with no teacher in 
sight. Many times a child can be reached 
through play whom a teacher has been 
unable to touch in any other way. 

It is a great deal that we expect of our 
teachers—what then shal! the community 
do for them? It goes without saying that 
they should be paid a salary that is as 
near correspondent with their respon- 
sibilities as possible. Even though the 
good we expect them to do can never be 
measured by money values. 


Leave School-Room Problems io Superintendent 


These young women and men who have 
chosen the work of training our youth 
are only human. They are ever before 
the public eye. We should never be 
hasty to criticize, always anxious to com- 
mend. The schoo! board as representing 
the people often receive many com- 
plaints. They should be slow to criticize 
the teachers whom they have employed 
and should reserve decisions until both 
sides are heard. School-board members 
are in school only infrequently, and they 
can upset the teachers régime by making 
hasty decisions. It is better to refer 
school-room problems to the superintend- 
ent, who is necessarily in close touch 
with each teacher and pupil. Most 
difficulties will be adjusted by the super- 
intendent at once. If they are not, of 
course the school board should be ready 
to cooperate. We need as much tact as ° 
we expect of our teachers. 


Parents Should Participate in School Functions 


It is up to a community to provide good 
boarding places for their teachers for fair 
prices and make these places real homes. 
People of the community should visit 
school, feel obligated to accept special 
invitations to school functions, attend 
parent-teacher associations, teachers’ 
receptions, etc. Parents should invite 
their children’s teachers to their homes 
and be their friends. 

We can not expect all the character 
training to come from the teachers. We 
must recognize the importance of the pre- 
school age. We must not expect the 
teacher with a room full of children for 
five hours of a day to any more than sup- 
plement our job as parents. Health, 
character, religious training, and manners 
all have to be well established in good 
homes. Our attitude towards the teacher 
is so reflected by our child that we must 
be very careful not to implant any prej- 
udices. 

The teacher has a right to the coopera- 
tion, good will, and friendship of the 
community. In short the rule for tbe 
relation of the community and the teachers 
that will work on both sides, in every case, 
is none other than the Golden Rule. 
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The Merona! Connie of Poe 
and Teachers 


jE the development of the public- 
school system itself, and perhaps 
next in significance, the development of 
the parent-teacher association is an indi- 
cation of the attitude of the American 
people toward education. In its origin 
and outstanding features our public school 
is essentially American. If there is any- 
thing just like it anywhere else, the 
American example is responsible for it. 
Equally characteristic is the parent- 
teacher association. Organizations of 
parents of pupils have grown up in other 
countries; but, except in Canada and 
Cuba, which are so close to us that the 
experiences and ideas of their people are 
in many respects similar to ours, the pur- 
poses and methods of those organizations 
differ widely from our parent-teacher 
associations—so widely, in fact, that in- 
stances have occurred elsewhcre in which 
the school directors have considered the 
associations unmitigated nuisances. 

Such antipathy would be practically 
impossible in this country, not only be- 
cause the officers of the associations, 
national and local, consistently maintain 
an attitude of helpfulness, but also be- 
cause school officers and teachers are 
themselves members of the associations 
and normally active participants in shap- 
ing their policies. That membership and 
that participation is contemplated in the 
constitution and in the name itself of the 
organization. 

It is true that occasionally some school 
superintendent manifests impatience with 
some action of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion, and a few superintendents class the 
associations among their ‘“‘probleims,” 
Suasion and tactful compliance are the 
natural and obvious remedies, but in 
time of stress the superintendent has a 
weapon as effective as that available to 
the British Prime Minister in influencing 
the House of Lords. The minister may 
cause the creation of new peers in suffi- 
cient number to carry his point; the super- 
intecndent may cause increased member- 
ship and more active participation by his 
teachers. But the need of such action is 
as remote in the one case as in the other, 
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and the results would be well-nigh fatal 
in either. 

In the words of its president, Mrs. Ina 
Caddell Marrs: “‘The National Congress 
[of Parents and Teachers] is organized for 
the purpose of promoting this interest 
{in child fe] among its members in order 
that there may be a closer coopcration 
between the home and the school, a 
better understanding between the parent 
and the teacher, and a larger sense of 
appreciation on the part of all citizens 
everywhere as to their responsibility to 
all the children of all the people.” And 
that spirit of cooperation marks every 
important utterance and every important 
action of the organization. 


Republican government contemplates 
that the functions of government shall be 
performed by representatives of the 
people; in the machinery of the public- 
school system the choice of officers. and 
teachers is removed from individuals in 
the population, and the relation between 
patronsand teachers is indirect. The most 
fruitful function of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is to efface the chasm that has sep- 
arated the teachers from the parents and 
to bring them into sympathetic contact in 
the work they do for the same children. 


If the parents and teachers did no 
more than mect every month to talk 
things over in friendly fashion their or- 
ganization would be justified abundantly, 
for the interchange of aspirations and of 
viewpoints would be immensely beneficial. 
In that interchange lies, perhaps, the 
greatest good of the organization; but to 
maintain interest with a program of 
informal discussion would be out of the 
question. Mectings must be made fruit- 
ful, and activities must be devised which 
create in the individual members the 
feeling that cach one is doing something 
worth while for his children, for the com- 
munity, and for himself. Success in doing 
this is the foundation of the marvelous 
growth of the National Congress* of 
Parents and Teachers. No organization 
ean reach an enrollment of more than a 
million and a quarter members in 31 years 
unless it fill a plainly recognized need and 
unless it offer palpable benefits. The par- 
ent-teacher organization does both these, 
and its growth seems only fairly started. 


In 4 States more than 3 per eent of the 
total population are already affiliated 
with the National Congress ef Parents 
and Teachers; in 1 State, Colorado, the 
proportion is 4.35 per cent. The pupils 
in high and clementary schools are more 
than 24 per cent of the population. That 
the parents willing to join in cooperative 
effort in behalf of their children will ulti- 
mately he at least as many as one-eighth 
the number of pupils is not only a rea- 
sonable expectation but practically cer- 
tain. To predict a membership of 3,000,- 
000 within five years is a modest estimate; 


it would imply a rate of increase even 
less than that shown in the past five. 

The possibility of achievement within 
the immediate future may therefore be 
multiplied accordingly, for greater num- 
bers can do greater things. What has 
been accomplished is an indication and a 
promise of what is to come. 


Three recent publications have set forth 
the work of the national congress in a 
way that is astonishing to those who have 
not been in touch with the progress of the 
organization: First, ‘‘The Parent-Teacher 
Association,’’ by Dr. J. E. Butterworth, 
of Cornell University, reports a detailed 
examination of the activities, objectives, 
and organization of 797 parent-teacher 
associations in 9 States. It is a presenta- 
tion that is certainly not biased in favor 
of the associations, but its accuracy and 
its constructive purpose were recognized 
by the congress in making Doctor Butter- 
worth one of its vice presidents. Second, 
the “Proceedings of the Thirty-Second 
Annual Meeting of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers at Cleveland, 
April 30-May 5, 1928,” is a monumental 
volume, issued with extraordinary prompt- 
ness, which sets forth the aspirations and 
doings of the organization with great 
fullness. No one who reads it can fail 
to be impressed by the ability and_ sin- 
cerity of the leaders, nor can he avoid 
the conviction that the organization is 


.an instrument of tremendous value and 


that its possibilities for good are almost 
without limit. Third, “Parents and 
Teachers, a Survey of Organized Cooper- 
ation of Home, School, and Community,” 
puts in form for popular reading the 
essential facts relating to the organiza- 
tion which may be gathered from the 
“Proccedings”’ as an origina} source. 


The literature of the subject has grown 
tremendously. The periodical output is 
particularly extensive. The Child Wel- 
fare Magazine is the organ of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and 41 of the State branches issuc official 
bulletins. One must read these to be 
fully informed; but the three recent books 


described convey a satisfactory under- 


standing of the achievements of the organ- 
ization as a whole. They are of great 
variety. To enumerate them is a task 
of magnitude, but they all tend— 

(1) To promote child welfare in 
home, schoo}, church, and community; 
to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure more adequate laws for the care 
and protection of women and children. 


(2) To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents aud 
teachers may cooperate intclligently in 
the training of the child, and to develop 
between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in pltysical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual education.” 
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Games Expected to Restore Shattered 
Health of German People 


Casualties of Battle, Declining Birth Rate, and Mortality Caused by Privations of War 
Seriously Affected the Population of Germany. People Have Turned to Sports to mene 
Individual and National Health 


By MAX ZIMPEL 


Rektor der Hufnagel Mittelschule, Frankfort am Main; Exchange Professor at ea Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo 


word of the new Germany. 

After the war Germany found 
herself a crippled nation. Two millions of 
her finest and most vigorous young men 
had been killed. Two million more were 
maimed. The birth-rate had declined 
sharply to one-third of its former figure. 
There were nine years of undernourish- 
ment during which the Government 
rationed bread, meat, milk, sugar, butter, 
potatoes—in short, nearly everything. All 
savings were lost when the German mark 
lost all its value. Improper housing and 
scarcity of fuel brought further hardships. 


<4 B ETTER HEALTH ” is the watch- 


Vision of Salvation in Physical Training 


Thinking people became alarmed over 
the future of a people struggling under 
handicaps so overwhelming. Physieal 
education and physical training came as 
a vision of salvation. People turned to 
sports with an enthusiasm which mili- 
tarism had never been able to arouse. 
Military training had once developed the 
young men, but since its abolition the 
youths of the land eagerly took to games 
and exercises. In the new Germany there 
is physical education and better health 
for both sexes, regardless of age. 

The children begin their physical exer- 
cises in their early school life. There are 
three hours per week of physical instruc- 
tion and two hours of organized games in 
all grades and classes of the elementary 
and high schools. The games are of the 
vigorous sort, each one designed for a 
special purpose. Very important are 
those which develop the heart and the 
lungs. Others are practiced to build up 
the muscles of the extremities, while a 
third group give tone to the abdominal 
muscles, the neglect of which is so often 
the cause of disease. An entire day of 
each month is devoted to hiking. A 
whole school, all classes with their 
teachers, nay travel into the country by 
rail at the reduced rate of one-third of a 
cent per mile. From morning to evening 
the day is pleasantly and profitably spent 
in the open air, tramping around in the 
woods and among the lakes in a first-hand 
study of nature under the teacher’s leader- 
ship. 


Ninety per cent of the German boys 
and girls go to school only to the age of 14 
and then are apprenticed for four years. 
For their work they get only $2.50 a 
month in the first year, and in each fol- 
lowing year $2.50 more. They especially 
need physical training, for a recent investi- 
gation has shown that 27 per cent of the 
children that left school at Easter, 1928 
(the first of the so-called “war children,” 
born in 1914 and brought up under the 
most unfavorable conditions), are suffering 
from tuberculosis. They are particularly 
desirous for better health. When the 
stores and the workshops close there is a 
rush to the public parks to participate 
in track events. The young men, while 
exercising in the open air, are clad only in 
trunks, even in winter, and the girls and 
women wear only a light and short gym- 
nasium suit, which leaves the arms and 
legs free. 

Grown-up people go for physical 
training to the public gymnasiums and 
stadiums. There are public instructors 
who are available for the nominal fee of 
25 cents per hour, whieh includes dressing 
room and a hot shower. 


Means of Promoting Physical Exercise 


Seven million German people are organ- 
ized into associations for the promotion of 
physical welfare. As an encouragement 
for physical care these associations give 
sports medals. They are given to those 
who can qualify in a certain set of track 
events, and some of the requirements, by 
the way, are rather severe; for example, 
the aspirant must run 10,000 meters, or 
about 6 miles, in 50 minutes. The first 
medals given are of bronze, but anyone 
above 35 years of age who can qualify is 
given one of silver, and anyone over 50 
who is successful receives a gold medal. 

Sunday is the popular day for physical 
reereation. Thousands tramp to the 
mountains and others spend the day in 
skiing or cycling. The entire day is 
wholesomely spent out of doors. As an 
accommodation to these hiking and 
eycling people, the country is covered by 
a net of so-called ‘Jugendherbergen”’ 
(that means rest houses), frequently 
established in romantic ruined castles or 
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monasteries that have been rebuilt. 
There the young people can get meals 
and lodging at ridiculously low priees. 
Every community feels it a patriotic 
duty to provide one of these resting 
places, 

In America one finds a great interest in 
physical education too, but the spirit is 
very different. The American delights 
in competition, the German in coopera- 
tion. In America the greatest care is 
given to a small group already well gifted 
by nature that then fights for a whole 
body, a school, or a college. Germany’s 
pride is in training every one, especially 
those who need it most. The American 
schools teach the students the funda- 
mentals of health through hygiene, the 
German schools instill into them the 
elements of health through exercise. 
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Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated. 

ACCREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 
(Bulletin, 1927, no. 41.) 10 cents. 

STATISTICS OF NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 2.) 10 
cents. 

CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
HELPS IN ADULT EDUCATION. L. R. Alder- 
man. (Bulletin, 1928, no.3.) 10 cents. 

CoMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 1924-1926. 
J. O. Malott. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 4.) 
10 cents. 

ScHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBBLE- 
MINDED AND SUBNORMAL CHILDREN, 1926- 
27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 5.) 5 cents. 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACH- 
ERS FOR RURAL scHooLts. ‘(Bulletin, 
1928, no. 6.) 15 cents. 

SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE RLIND, 


1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 9.) 5 
cents. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS, 
1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 10.) 5 
cents. 

EpUCATIONAL SURVEYS. Arthur J. 


Walter S Deffenbaugh, Timon 
(Bulle- 


Klein, 
Covert, and Edith A. Lathrop. 


tin, 1928, no. 11.) 15 cents. 
STATISTICAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 
25-26 Frank M. Phillips. (Bulletin, 
1928, no. 12.) 5 cents. 


ITEMS OF STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCIIOOL 


SYSTEMS. Emery M. Foster. (Statistical 
circular, no. 10.) 5 cents. 
TEN STEPS IN THE PROMOTION OF 


HEALTH IN RURAL scnoo.s. J. H. Rogers. 
(School health studies, no. 14.) 5 cents, 
Mary S. Phillips. 


How Kern County Free Library Serves the 
People of Kern County 


Principal Library is in Bakersfield, Calif., the Capital of the County, with Branch Libraries in Eight Towns. 


Communities Served by 238 Distributing Stations. 


The Library Supplies Books, Maps, Globes, Dictionaries, 


Pictures, Records, Films, and Projecting Apparatus to Schools. A Tour of the Outlying Stations 


“TN KERN COUNTY, Calif., there are 
no baekwoods people. Men in put- 
tees and khaki, or in eorduroy and 

shirt sleeves may be 50 or 100 miles from a 
pieture show, but they are there for a 
purpose—eollege men, geologists, engi- 
neers, prospeetors for oil or for minerals, 
working out projeets of irrigation, making 
the desert to blossom like the rose— 
thinking persons of the best type. They 
may be homesteaders, or the sons or 
daughters of homesteaders living in the 
mountains or the valleys, real eowboys 
and cowgirls, riding the range not for 
speetacular reasons, but for very real 
ones, rounding up eattle, branding the 
calves, shipping to market, feeding the 
world. 

To all of these people, whether in eamp 
temporarily, on homestead or raneh, go 
books from the county library, for this is 
its primary purpose. People sueh as 
these must be alert and alive, forward 
looking, to aceomplish these fundamental 
things. Books help them. Book serviee 


Portions of an address before the County Libraries 
Section of the Fiftieth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association, West Baden, Ind., 
May 29, 1928. 


By JULIA G. BABCOCK 
Librarian 


makes a hard, rough life endurable for the 
women. More than one sueh person has 
said, “The eounty library is all that 
stands between us and utter desolation.” 
I wish that time permitted to tell you of 
speeifie instanees of the interesting things 
that are done all over the eounty, and of 
how the library helps the doers of them. 
Come with me on a little trip of 341 
miles whieh I made recently, at least 300 
of which was in the strong wind of the 
desert. Driving south from Bakersfield 
over a smooth, shining highway for 30 
miles as straight as that line whieh is the 
shortest distanee between two points, but 
ever slightly aseending, we eome within 
sight of a speetacle that is worth traveling 
many miles to see. At the foot of the 
“Grapevine,” so called beeause of the 
sudden upward winding of the highway, 
He miles of blue lupin and purple brodixa, 
with just enough of the reddish owl’s 
elover to give it a brighter hue, while 
eloser to the road is a broad border of 
yellow fiddle neck. Off in the distanee, 
feeding in this beauty are herds of eattle, 
for this lies on a part of the great Tejon 
ranehes of 380,000 aeres. Beauty inde- 
seribable! We stop at one school at the 


foot of the Grapevine to inquire as to the 
further needs of the sehool for the remain- 
der of the term, and at another a few miles 
farther up where we are asked for some 
help in seeuring a suitable play for the 
sehool to put on. In faet, it is reeess 
time and they are rehearsing for an enter- _ 
tainment to be given the following even- 
ing. We make note of the needs and 
hasten on. 

About 50 miles south of Bakersfield, we 
leave the highway, turning east into 
Antelope Valley, pausing for a moment to 
drink in the beauty of the scene that lies 
before us, broad bands of many tints of 
greens and browns, and far in the distanee, 
the deeper grecn of the Joshua trees, 
making the tenderfoot think they may be 
orange groves, until near enough to diseern 
their weird and twisted shapes. After a 
few miles we leave the broad road, taking 
a narrow trail along a pole line, and eross- 
ing the great Los Angeles aqueduet whieh 
carries water from Owen’s Lake to meet 
the needs of a great eity. Up and over 
and straight ahead, we eome to West 
Antelope pumping station, whieh pumps 
not water but oil. Here is a substantial 
one-room sehool building, made more 
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Domino Branch Library is adjacent to a desert post-office 
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cheery within by a long, low window box 
extending clear across the room, filled 
with flourishing plants and flowers. A 
cordial weleoine greets us here from 
teacher and pupils. This school is sup- 
plicd not only with supplementary mate- 
rial, but also with books for home reading, 
as are all the schools in the county which 
are not close to branches. One boy in 
this desert school has read 21 books and 
has written a review of cach one in a note 


everything to make a guest comfortable. 
Some of these buildings now house turkeys 
in winter time. Scattered on the low hills 
are other rock houses rented to persons 
whose interests in ranching or prospecting 
bring them here. A library station is 
maintained here with books and current 
periodicals for circulation. A radio has 


been installed in the dining room and the 
family keeps in touch with the best things 
on the air. 


Red Rock School is near a canyon of remarkable formation 


book which he showed me. He added 
that he had read many more from the 
Domino branch not far away, of which he 
had not kept a record. 

Leaving the school, we continue on east, 
stopping in the shade of some Joshua 
trees to eat our lunch before proceeding 
to Domino. I am going to show you a 
picture of Domino, because it is unique. 
The comprehensive picture shows ali of it, 
a low-rambling house, added to from time 
to time, one addition containing post 
office and library of about 400 volumes, a 
generous supply for the seattcred groups 
of users. Other rooms have been built 
in the expectation that some day oil would 
be found in the vicinity, and rooms would 
be needed for the workers. 


Library Station in Altractive Surroundings 


Across the miles of desert we can see 
Willow Springs, a green spot against the 
brown hills, a pleasant objective. Here 
all the buildings are of native rock, built 
many years ago by the father of the pres- 
ent owner, when Willow Springs was on 
the direct stage line between Bakersfield 
and Los Angeles. He built also a small 
theater for the entertainment of his guests. 
Going back stage one day, we found great 
numbers of stage settings, still in good 
condition. The main building contains 
living rooms, immaculate kitchen, and 
large dining room, the sleeping rooms 
being in detached buildings of two rooms 
each, with little heating stoves, and 


Our next stop is at Rosamond, where 
an active library service is carried on in 
the post office. The union grammar 
school is also scrved by the library. 
Eighteen miles to the east we reach 
Muroec, where a collection of books is 
kept at the general store and post office 
and is uscd by the ranchers as well as 
those whose interests lie beyond in the 
borax and taleum deposits of the region. 
Here is a wonderful natural race course, 
only recently beginning to be known and 
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used as such—a dry lake as smooth as 
glass in all directions and no motor vehicle 
officers for miles around. If one wants a 
thrill, fix your eves on your objective, 
5 or 6 miles across the lake, and just go! 
Off on the right is a deceptive mirage 
showing lapping waves of water, cver 
receding if you follow. Sometimes there 
is water in the lake and then the road 
meanders around the borders. Some- 
times the wind blows so hard that the 
water is piled up for several inches on one 
side of the lake while the rest is dry, and 
we are reminded of the crossing of the Red 
Sea by the Israelites. Reluctantly we 
slow down as we approach the bounds of 
the lake, for the same speed would bring 
swift disaster on the sand of the desert. 


Winds do not Disturb Library Activities 


Now we face the wind for 25 miles to 
Mojave, and when we open the ear door 
in front of the little hotel where we are 
to spend the night we actually fight our 
way across the sidewalk and wrestle with 
the wind at the door before we can get 
inside. At Mojave there is a branch 
library with a collection of between 
3,000 and 4,000 books, many periodicals, 
and a pleasant reading room. The 
building is a temporary one. J wonder 
somctimes that it is able to withstand the 
onslaughts of the wind. It lost its front- 
porch roof several times, until we decided 
that we did not want a porch roof anyway; 
but otherwise it merely trembles a bit in 
the wind and stands sturdily. The land 
upon which it stands was acquired by the 
people of the town through public sub- 
scriptions, dances, etc., several years ago 
and was turned over to the board of super- 
visors with the hope of having a library 
building erected. This will surely be 
done before a great while, possibly very 
soon. The custodian keeps everything, 
books, periodicals, tables, and all equip- 


The dozen pupils of Mt. Owen School maintain a city government 
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ment in the neatest possible order. 
She sends in special requests promptly, 
gathers in straying books earefully, and 
eollects fines punctiliously. 

In the morning we turn our faces north- 
ward, holding to the Midland Trail instead 
of taking the right-hand road, which leads 
to Randsburg and Johannesburg, typical 
mining towns where gold and silver are 
taken from the ground in considerable 
quantities and much hard cash is put 
into the ground, never to appear again. 
Over near Randsburg, so the story is 
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After a little talk to the children and a 
conference with’ the teacher, we make a 
note to have our shipping elerk drive up 
here with his truck and bring a bookease, 
as the little closet in which the books are 
kept is open to the sand which blows in 
at every erevice. 

Back again by the narrow trail to the 
road that leads through Red Roek Canyon, 
entered through a narrow cut evidently 
made by the stream which still flows 
spasmodieally through the entrance. It 
is a place of weird rock formations in 


Saltdale School is composed largely of Mexican children 


told, a few years ago a man’s hat blew 
off as he was driving along. He got out 
to recover it and noticed a ledge of gold- 
bearing rock, which has brought great 
fortunes to those who grub-staked him 
and to those who are fortunate enough 
to invest in stoek, and the mine is still 
yielding new veins of rich ore. However, 
we can not go over to visit our library 
stations at these towns on this trip, but 
continue north for 25 miles to Red Rock 
School at Cantil, in the desert. Here 
there is as fine a little teacher as can be 
found in any eity school. We leave a few 
more books, take back some which are 
no longer in use, leave a few geranium 
slips from our own garden for the school 
garden, and arrange for summer library 
service for the adults and the children. 


New Bookcase for Mexican Pupils 


Following a trail along the railroad 
traek we approach Saltdalc, bidding fare- 
well to all vegetation as we approach. 
There is nothing here but a lake of pure 
salt, a refinery, a little gasoline engine 
hauling a train of 10 cars from the lake, 
and a few shacks built of railroad ties, or 
of any other lumber that came to hand. 
Here is another enthusiastic teacher in a 
tiny building of frame, covered with tar 
paper which is bellying in the wind as it 
blows. Most of the children are Mexiean. 
None of them could speak English when 
school opened in the fall, but they are 
clean and have sparkling black eyes. 


grays and reds and browns. Going up 
out of the eanyon over a slight knoll, 
another great stretch of the Mojave 
Desert lies before us, walled in on the left 
by mountains, but extending to east and 
north as far as the eye can reach. Off to 
the right runs a yellow ribbon of sandy 
road, smooth and hard, through the desert 
earpeted with wild flowers, yellow, purple, 
white, miniature blossoms in dry seasons, 
glorious when a few inches of rain has 
fallen during the year. ; 
Following this winding ribbon, we begin 
to discern buildings in the distanee, and 
know that we are nearing Inyokern, in 


Kern County, but close to Inyo County, 
lying just south of the great Owens Valley, 
which is stricken almost to death by the 
complete diversion of its water supply to 
the mains of Los Angeles. We visit first 
the school, which consists of elementary 
and grammar grades in one building and 
an intermediate high school in another. 
We observe the need of more bookeases 
and eall upon the clerk of the school board, 
whom we find in the box-ear station of the 
railroad. ‘‘Yes,” he says, “it does seem 
a simple matter to ask us to make a book- 
case, but we should have to send clear to 
Bakersfield for the lumber, and when we 
got it here, there isn’t a man about who 
eould make a decent ease.” ‘Don’t 
think anything more about it,’’ says the 
librarian, spreading a fresh green blotter 
on the little counter, ‘‘we will send up two 
cases when our shipping clerk comes to 
Saltdale with one.” The little library 
here is in the store and post office, where 
we make a few exchanges of books—for 
we never start out empty-handed—and 
proceed upon our way. 


Library in Village of Crude Shacks 


Ten miles to the north along a sandy 
road beside the railroad we come to a tiny 
settlement that holds much of picturesque 
interest. There is a railroad station and 
house, and for the rest shaeks of crude 
construction. The little sehool is pre- 
sided over by a teacher who is a perfect 
genius for getting results in unusual ways 
and for making use of anything and every- 
thing that comes her way. The ehildren, 
about 13 in number, are with two excep- 
tions, Mexicans, children of railroad 
laborers—that cheap help whieh American 
industry says it needs, and which is 
changing the. whole complexion of our 
California schools. 


However, regardless of race or color, 
wherever childhood is found, the county 
library is helping and will continue to help 
in the great work of assimilation. If such 
results ean be obtained as are found in 


West Antelope School is supplied with books for home reading 
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this school, it is certainly worth while. 
We are greeted here almost with open 
arms, and the eyes of ‘‘the citizens of 
Mount Owen” beam with pleasure, for 
here is a complete city government, having 
a charter modeled upon the charter of the 
city of Bakersfield, and every child is an 
official. We are introduced first to the 
mayor, then to the city clerk, to the 
treasurer, the auditor, and members of the 
council.. Each child has a bank book in 
which is recorded the amount of money 
he has earned by gathering up nails or 
scattered papers—and how papers do 
scatter before the desert winds! When a 
citizen has saved up $25 of toy money, he 
may open a store of his own choice. 
Discipline isno problem. It seems to take 
care of itself, for each citizen is interested 
in making his school just the best possible. 


One woman in the little community has 
six children of her own, for whom she 
makes over clothing, keeping them neatly 
dressed, and is also caring for the orphan 
children of a relative in Mexico. The 
husband earns somewhat less than $2 
a day. Clothing too old to be made into 
garments is used in this school for the 
making of hooked rugs, and every boy and 
girl in the school has made his own design, 
colored it according to his own idea; dyed 
his materials, and hooked a rug according 
to the pattern. 


Mexican Children Learn English Quickly 


At the time of this latest visit there 
were three children, recently imported, 
who knew no word of English. They 
were told by the teacher with the help of 
an interpreter to sit down on the floor over 
near a table, under which were many 
teaching materials. They took from the 
dolls’ house a doll, gathered up its sup- 
posedly soiled clothing, took a diminutive 
tub and washboard, familiar articles in 
any Mexican house in California, speaking 
the words ‘‘tub,” “washboard,” ‘‘ wash,” 
“in water,’’ and proceeded to perform the 
act with vigor. I happened to think of a 
little cake of soap carried in my hand bag, 
and I contributed the word ‘‘soap” and 
the article to the lesson. Handmade 
decorations covered the crude walls of the 
room, and each child had woven a basket 
of reeds. 


In this schoolroom is a large collection 
of books for children and adults, a bird 
chart from which much of their language 
work is derived through the original 
methods of the teacher. Stereographs 
and everything else which the library can 
provide are given to this school and com- 
munity. Outside, at one side of the 
schoolhouse, is a pergola much larger 
than the school building, made of railroad 
ties, which furnishes a shelter under 
which to play in wet or windy weather, 
and an outdoor schoolroom in _ hot 
weather. 


With regret we made our farewells and 
started back on the trip across the desert 
and through the mountains, past Mono- 
lith, where there is a great cement plant 
and where the school and community are 
served by the county library, to Teha- 
chapi, at an elevation of 3,100 feet, a 
delightful little town of equable climate 
with a background of pine-clad mountains. 
Here is a branch library with a reading 
room, and a large school served by the 
county library. Twelve miles farther on 
and at a somewhat lower elevation we 
come to Woodford or Keene, a little settle- 
ment with two names, beautiful for situa- 
tion. Here the library maintains various 
forms of service, a community library in a 
private home, a schoollibrary at the school. 

At Kern County’s tuberculosis sani- 
tarium, Stony Brook Retreat, we provide 
books and current magazines for adults 


_and children, books and periodicals for the 


doctors and nurses, books for the school, 
and we are planning for a collection of 
fine new books to be placed in the new 
preventorium. This building is in proc- 
ess of erection near the hospital, but on a 
large tract of its own and under the same 
capable and efficient management. Chil- 
dren who may be tuberculously inclined 
will be cared for here instead of at the 
summer ‘‘Kiddie Camp” as has been 
done for several years. This will give 
them a much better chance for sturdy 
health. Only the books which are used 
by the staff are ever returned. 

No more stops on this trip but back 
again into the city at dusk, and on the 
morrow all the loose ends found on the 
trip will be gathered up, all the special 
requests started on their way, and the 
librarian can turn her attention to other 
parts of the county. 


Branch Libraries Are Well Equipped 


This trip has covered but a small part of 
the county, and the cities and towns serve 
a much larger population. In eight towns 
branch library buildings have been erected 
from county library funds upon lots ac- 
quired by the community and deeded to 
board of supervisors. The first of these 
buildings was a frame one of the so-called 
portable type, costing $800. This was 
erected in the oil fields, where all the build- 
ings are of similar construction. The 
other branch library buildings are of fire- 
proof construction, brick and tile or rein- 
forced concrete with tile roofs, and have 
cost from $6,000 to $10,000 each. All 
buildings are equipped with library bureau 
furniture. Three other communities are 
now waiting, with lots ready to turn over 
to the county as soon as the board of 
supervisors grants favorable action on that 
part of the county library budget which 
includes branch buildings. 

In the city of Bakersfield there are two 
buildings whieh are used by the county 
library in addition to its headquarters, one 
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at East Bakersfield, ample for its work, in 
spacious grounds set with trees and 
shrubs. The other was the first library 
building erected in the county. It was 
the gift of Mr. Truxton Beale to the city of 
Bakersfield as a memorial to his father and 
mother. This building was outgrown 
several years ago as a main city library 
and was used by the city as a children’s 
library. Since the consolidation of the 
city library with the county library, mod- 
ern equipment has made it possible to 
house a much larger stock of books, and 
the entire juvenile collection has been 
housed here and serves the city and 
county boys and girls. Here are held 
story hours, here are given talks to classes 
from the upper grammar grades of the 
local schools on ‘‘How to use a library,” 
here all children feel at home from 9 until 
6 o’clock daily. This library and each of 
the branches which is housed in a library 
building has a complete catalogue of 
author and title and general subject head- 
ings. 


Libraries Supply Many School Needs 


With the exception of the Taft schools, 
all the schools of the county and all of 
those in the city are served by the county 
library. Taft can afford to spend more 
than the law allows on supplementary 
books, so they prefer to buy their own 
books. For all these schools we provide 
all the supplementary books required by 
the course of study, books for home read- 
ing, desk and professional books for the 
teachers, maps and globes, large dic- 
tionaries for schoolroom use and small ones 
for desk use, stereographs and stereo- 
scopes, music records for the teaching of 
music appreciation, picture films and a 
lantern if desired, as these are of special 
value in teaching geography and natural 
history. Anything which the school needs 
which can be furnished by the library is 
given. In addition to the general collec- 
tion of music records which are loaned to 
branches or individuals as well as to 
schools, we have purchased several sets of 
the Music Education series, which come in 
carrying cases easily shipped and provide'a 
complete elementary course in music. 
They teach singing by giving the air on the 
phonograph while the child follows the 
words in the book. The record itself 
gives the references. They also teach the 
children how to listen to music and what 
to listen for. 

The library has a growing picture collec- 
tion of reproductions in color or in black 
and white of the masters, photographs of 
wild flowers tinted in their natural colors, 
prints and lithographs. 

Thus, through 238 distributing points 
of varying types, from the large well- 
equipped branch library to the small col- 
lection of books in the little community, 
Kern County free library serves the people 
of the county and of the city. 
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Good Business Methods Are Observed 
by the New Jersey Congress 


From the Beginning Leaders Have Been Women of Broad Vision. 


Office is Maintained 


in State Capital and Permanent Secretary is Employed. Traveling Expenses of 
President are Provided 


By ISABEL L. DE VALLIERE 
President New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers 


O MATTER how large or how 
N small an organization may be, 
the use of business methods in 
the administration of its affairs will enable 
it not only to give 100 per cent more cffi- 
cient service to its members, but will 
result in a great saving of time, energy, 
and money. 

The New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers from the time it was founded 
in 1900, to the beginning of the present 
administration, in 1924, had been most 
fortunate in having as leaders women of 
broad vision and high ideals. They had 
given unstintingly of their time and 
means to the eause of child welfare through 
the medium of mother’s clubs, later called 
parent-teacher associations. Many pio- 
neer movements for the betterment of 
women and children in New Jersey were 
fostered in the early days by this organiza- 
tion. 


Growth in Membership Without Precedent 


As a result of the worth-while program 
carried on for years, parents and educators 
all over the State became deeply inter- 
ested, and then began an unprecedented 
growth in membership, until in 1924 the 
New Jersey congress numbered over 
33,000 members, in 556 associations. To 
keep these associations, many of them im 
rural communities, in close toueh with the 
State and national congress, to give them 
the proper material for programs, to help 
them to understand the real function of a 
parcnt-teacher association was a big under- 
taking, considering that all the work was 
done by volunteers. 

The New Jersey congress receives no 
money, nor its equivalent, from any 
source other than its members, so the 
first step taken by the new administration 
of November, 1924, was a careful survey 
of the finances, taking into consideration 
a normal increase in membership for the 
year ahead. The dues were 15 cents per 
capita, 5 cents of which was for national 
dues, 10 cents remaining in the State to 
carry on the work. With considerable 
faith, and much work, a budget for the 
year was adopted, which ineluded an 
item for a State headquarters with a 
seeretary, under the direction of the State 
president. The office seerctary is the 
only paid worker in the congress. 


An unexpected gift from one of the men 
members, and the help of others in secur- 
ing a complete equipment at lowest cost, 
enabled us to get a start, and on Decem- 
ber 1 the State office was opened in an 
up-to-date office building in the center of 
the business section of Trenton, N. J. As 
this is the capital city, about the eenter 
of the State, and casily accessible from 


every point, and as the building is located ~ 


opposite the post office and on a direct 
trolley line from the railroad station, it was 
felt that here it could give the greatest 
service to the largest number of people. 

The scattered records were soon col- 
lected and safely filed in a stcel eloset. 
One side of the wall contains shelves, 
where all State and national publications 
and those of cooperating agencies are 
kept aud sent out from this central point 
by the chairman of literature, who lives 
near by and whose duty it is to keep the 
shelves up to date. All State supplies, 
such as yearbooks, historics, song shects, 
application and receipt cards, etc., are 
kept at the office. A uniform color has 
been adopted for these. 


Cordial Welcome for New Associations 


When a new association is reported to 
the office by the State treasurer the presi- 
dent of the association receives at once a 
letter of greeting, expJaining the relation 
of the local to the national, State, and 
county organization, a national handbook, 
a State yearbook, and a president’s pack- 
age, which contains one of each of the pam- 
phlets published by the national and State 
congresses. She is 
these on to her successor at the expira- 
tion of her term. The name of the new 
association, date of joining, number of 
members, and names of officers are then 
placed in a eard file and a duplicate 
made for the national offiec. If an asso- 
ciation disbands, a yellow card is filed, 
with duplicate. 

The State is divided into county 
councils, and each county chairman of 
literature has on hand an extra supply of 
pamphlets to be given as needed at the 
semiannual meetings of the council. This 
has resulted in a great saving of literature 
and postage, and at the same time every 
want is supplied. For State conventions 
the literature and exhibits are packed in 
a large trunk and delivered by motor 


instructed to pass . 


truck to the exhibit room of the hotel, 
saving much time, labor, and loss of 
packages. The congress has its own 
ballot box for use in election years. 


Traveling Fund Provided for President 


The seeond item in the budget was a 
definite suin for the traveling expenses of 
the State president. Jf she is to inter- 
pret the national congress policies and 
bring constant inspiration to the State 
congress, she must attend cvery board 
mecting and convention of the national 
congress. Jf she would know the work 
of the local associations, she must attend 
the ineetings of the county councils. In 
order that the congress may eoopcrate 
with other agencics, and the congress 
work in turn be rightly understood, the 
State president must take her place at 
mectings and conventions of other State 
organizations. All these were provided 
for by the president’s fund. The third 
item provided for the traveling expenses 
of members of the exccutive committee, 
which meets each month at the State 
office, and for four meetings each year of 
the board of trustees. The result was a 
much larger representation at meetings 
and more efficient work by the members. 

Another important item was for pub- 
licity. This has been one of the out- 
standing activities, and covers not only 
the work of the press, but news releases 
from the national publicity bureau which 
are sent out each month by the State 
chairman, to her county chairman, and in 
turn reach the locals. The publicity 
chairman has been supplied with a type- 
writer and a multigraph as part of the 
equipment of that department. The 
New Jersey Parent-Teacher, the official 
bulletin of the Congress; is published each 
month under the direction of a separate 
committee, and is sent free to the presi- 
dent of each local, and by subscription, 
to other members. It is the monthly 
news Ictter of the State to the locals, and 
takes the place of thousands of letters. 
Eaeh month the lists used by the printer 
are corrected at the State office. 


Informed Membership Rather than Numbers 


No attempt has been made to gain a 
huge membership. The plan for the last 
three years has been to have an informed 
membership, to train leaders, and to show 
the value of business methods in the 
necessary details of the organization. 
This has been brought about through 
parent-teacher institutes held at county 
meetings on the opening day of each State 
convention and by publicity institutes in 
the three sections of the State. 

Beeause of the suecess of the State plan, 
most county councils and many local 
associations have adopted a yearly budget. 
In consequence, there is a great increase 
in attendance at State meetings. Local 
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officers are clected in May, thus giving 
opportunity for preparation of plans be- 
fore the first meeting in the fall. A 
printed report blank, attached to the 
June bulletin, brings the record of the 
locals to the State office during the sum- 
mer when there is time for correcting 
files. Suggestions for topics and speakers, 
for a year’s program are also printed in 
this issue. The same method is used for 
sending the credential blank for the State 
eonvention. Associations are gradually 
adopting the plan of paying State and 
national dues in the spring, to facilitate 
the work of the State treasurer, as the 
fiscal year closes in October. The con- 
gress has provided an adding machine 
and typewriter for the use of the treasurer. 

At the end of four years of using busi- 
ness methods in our work, while we realize 
our limitations because of volunteer 
workers whose home obligations must 
come first, we can recommend the plan to 
others. With the usual losses from an 
ever-changing membership, New Jersey 
now has 54,316 members in 766 associa- 
tions. The State office hasbeen visited by 
hundreds of members and is well known 
by every other organization. It has more 
than paid for the expenditure of money, 
by the service rendered to the locals, and 
has added dignity and prestige to the New 
Jersey congress. 

The budget has carried us through each 
year with a surplus. State and national 
life memberships have provided a growing 
endowment fund, and one-half of the 
Founders Day gift has increased our 
income this year by $800. Best of all, 
we are a healthy, happy, growing organi- 
zation, living up to our aims and purposes, 
loyal to our leaders, and cooperating one 
with the other, for “the love of childhood 
is the tie that binds us in holiest purpose.” 
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Institute for the Study of Chinese 
Civilization 

Harvard-Yencheng Institute of Chinese 
Studies will be inaugurated next fall with 
an endowment of $2,000,000. Harvard 
University and Yencheng University, 
located at Peking, China, are joint bene- 
ficiaries under the provision of an endow- 
ment fund for this amount from the estate 
of the late Charles M. Hall of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. Work will be under the 
supervision of nine directors, three each 
representing Harvard, Yencheng, and the 
Hall estate. The institute is to be de- 
voted to the promotion of research in 
Chinese history, art, literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion, and studies will be pur- 
sued at both universities. Emphasis will 
be placed upon the study of the Chinese 
language in order that first-hand knowl- 
edge of Chinese history and civilization 
may be obtained. 
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Higher E:ducation of Negroes is Making 
Marked Progress 


Survey of 79 Institutions Directed by Bureau of Education Shows Enrollment Has In- 


creased Sixfold in 10 Years. 


Many Negro Teachers and Clergymen Not Well Trained. 


Number in Professions Rapidly Increasing 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 
Assistant to the Director, Negro College Survey 


HAT institutions in the United 
States for the higher education of 
negroes more than doubled in num- 

ber during the past 10 years, and enroll- 
ments increased more than sixfold, is 
shown by a comprehensive survey of 79 
negro universities and colleges, recently 
completed by the Interior Department, 
Bureau of Education. The survey was 
made at the request of State departments 
of education of 19 States, of the 79 negro 
institutions, and of a number of associa- 
tions and organizations for the advance- 
ment of negro education, including 7 
church bodies. It was conducted under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur J. Klein, chief 
of the division of higher education of the 
bureau, by a committee consisting of 
Dr. William B. Bizzell, president of the 
University of Oklahoma; Dr. C. C. Me- 
Cracken, Ohio State University; Dean 
George B. Woods, American University; 
and by members of the staff of the 
Bureau of Education. 

Enrollment of negro students in higher 
institutions increased 550 per cent in 10 
years; 2,132 students attended 31 insti- 
tutions in 1917 and 13,680 students were 
in 77 institutions in 1927. The value of 
physical equipment of institutions for 
negroes increased 146 per cent in the 
decade, from $15,720,000 to $38,680,000. 
Productive endowments increased from 
$7,225,000 to $20,713,000, and the total 
annual income increased from $2,283,000 
to $8,560,000, a growth of 275 per cent. 

Of the 79 institutions embraced in the 
survey, 12 are located in North Carolina; 
9 in Georgia; 8 each in Tennessee and 
Texas; 5 each in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina; 4 in 
Virginia; 3 cach in Arkansas and Florida; 
2 each in Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania; and 1 each in Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Teachers in negro schools number 
approximately 48,000, of whom 1,050 are 
in higher institutions and 46,950 are in 
elementary and high schools. Lack of 
adequate training is shown by many of 
these teachers. 

The survey report states that of ap- 
proximately 19,600 negro clergymen in the 
United States many have not had the 
benefit of secondary education, and fewer 


still of college and theological training. 
The average number of graduates from 
negro theological seminaries, fewer than 
10 annually, falls far short of the actual 
demand each year for more than 100 
qualified negro ministers. 

Many negroes are entering professions 
for which preparation can be had only in 
institutions of higher education. About 
3,500 physicians and surgeons, 1,100 
dentists, 50 architects, 184 engineers, 145 
designers, draftsmen, and inventors, and 
207 chemists are in regular practice in 
the United States. Their numbers are 
still wholly insufficient to provide all the 
professional service required by the mem- 
bers of their race. 

The economic salvation of the negro is 
dependent to a great degree upon his 
training in the ficlds of agriculture, 
mechanie arts, and crafts, the report 
states. Although 1,000,000 negroes own 
or operate farms, 1,178,000 members of 
the race are engaged in ordinary farm 
labor. The lack of training in mechanic 
arts and crafts is indicated by the fact 
that only 56,000 are skilled craftsmen as 
compared with 1,371,000 pursuing un- 
skilled occupations or employed as day 
laborers. 

A considerable portion of the report is 
devoted to the methods of control and 
administration of the institutions. Jour 
general types of government were found 
among the 79 institutions participating in 
the survey. These included 22 publicly 
supported institutions under State gov- 
ernment and control, made up of land- 
grant colleges, normal and teacher-train- 
ing colleges; 9 universities and colleges 
owned, governed, and controlled by inde- 
pendent boards of trustees and privately 
supported; 31 universities and colleges 
under ownership and control of northern 
white church boards and privately sup- 
ported; and 17 privately supported col- 
leges owned and governed by negro chureh 
organizations and conferences. 


wy 
Physical exercises for 20 minutes a day 
have been made compulsory tn all schools 
of Costa Riea by recent executive decree. 
A special department for the training of 
teachers in physical education will be 
organized. 
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Czechoslovak Apprentices Must Attend 


Continuation Schools 


Instruction Related Directly to the Trade Studied by the Pupil, if Practicable. Schools 
Connected with Higher Schools and Administered by the State are the Most Approved 


Type. 


Policy ts to Increase Length of Term 


By EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia are compulsory 

schools for boys aud girls who 
have concluded compulsory attendance at 
elementary and urban schools. Every 
trade apprentice is constrained to go to 
the continuation school in the area in 
which the establishment of his employer 
is’ situated. Every apprentice is com- 
pelled to pass all grades of the school or 
to continue going to the school so long 
as his apprentice contract and his appren- 
tice relation hold out. 

The organization of all continuation 
schools is fixed by orders of the State and 
these orders must be followed if the schools 
wish to receive a State grant. The latest 
order, dated May 10, 1927, prescribed 
these regulations for establishing new 
trade continuation schools: 

Before establishing a new trade con- 
tinuation school a list must be made of 
all trade apprenticcs, both boys and girls, 
who entered a trade with the intention of 
learning a trade or industry under em- 
ployers whose workshops are within a 
circuit of 4 kilometers from the proposed 
school. 


C ONTINUATION SCHOOLS of 


_ Preliminary Steps for New School 


If the list contains 20 apprentices, a 
preliminary school committee will be con- 
stituted. Members of the committee 
must be: 1. The alderman of the com- 
munity in which the school is to be estab- 
lished. 2. The chairman of trade asso- 
ciations in the area. 3. Representatives 
of local public corporations (community 
representatives, local school council, 
county or district administrative com- 
mittce, etc.). 4. Representatives of in- 
dustrial and trade undertakings that share 
interest in the new school. 

In the first mecting the chairman, the 
commissioner, and the treasurer of the 
preliminary school committee must be 
elected. The district administrative au 
thority and the inspector of the trade 
continuation schools in the district must 
be informed that the preliminary school 
committec has been constituted. The 
permanent school committce will not be 
constituted until the new school reecives 
official approbation. 

The preliminary school committee will 
prepare the statutcs and the curriculum 


of the school in consultation with the 
inspector of trade continuation schools. 

The committee will make applications 
for regular annual grants: To the national 
authority, to the commercial and trade 
chamber of the district, to representatives 
of the community, to the district admin- 
istrative committee, to local interested 
corporations and associations, to saving 
banks, to other banks, to industrial con- 
cerns, etc. A corporation must bind 
itself to make up deficiencies in the income 
of the new school, if any; this obligation 
is undertaken ordinarily by the com- 
munity or by a trade association. 

Then the preliminary school committee 
must secure the approval in writing of 
the local school authority for using local 
school premises and rooms for the con- 
tinuation school. 

With representatives of trade employers 
the committee will settle the time table 
of the school; usually the instruction is 
given on Wednesday afternoon from 2 to 
6 o’clock and on Sunday forenoon from 8 
to 12 o’clock. Then a list of qualified 
teachers is prepared by the school com- 
mittee. 

Documents on all these preparations 
must be attached to the application for 
establishing the new continuation school 
that is put before the Ministry of Educa- 


tion. 
Teachers Drawn from Other Schools 


Continuation schools have very few 
teachers who have this teaching as their 
chief vocation. Only teachers of other 
schools, especially of elementary and 


urban schools who have made special - 


preparation for instruction in continua- 
tion schools and professors of secondary 
and professional schools teach in con- 
tinuation schools. 

The continuation schools are— 

1. General trade continuation schools. 

2. Professional continuation schools. 

3. Agricultural continuation schools. 

4. General continuation schools for 
other young people. 

The oldest of these schools are the 
general trade continuation schools. 
These schools aim to accomplish the 
gencral civic education and partially the 
professional cducation of trade appren- 
tices. The trade continuation schools 
are managed by school committces. 


The course of gencral trade continua- 
tion schools extends over two years. 
Many schools have a course of three 
years. The school ycar extends usually 
over seven months, namely, from October 
to April, and the instruction occupies 
eight hours in a weck (a weckday after- 
noon and a Sunday forcnoon, or two 
weckday afternoons). The course of 
study includes language of instruction, 
arithmetic, professional knowledges (tech- 
nology), commercial subjects, civics, trade 
law, and cspecially professional freehand 
drawing or geometrical drawing. 


General Instruction in Most Schools 


If a general trade continuation school 
has at least seven apprentices of the same 
trade branch, the apprentices receive 
special instruction in professional knowl- 
edges adapted to their needs. Two-thirds 
of all continuation schools are organized 
as general trade continuation schools, 
principally in small communities where 
one or two trades appear but where the 
number of apprentices is limited. 

At general trade continuation schools 
apprentices of many branches of produc- 
tion trades are instructed all together. 
Therefore, the instruction can not be 
adapted to special needs of any fixed 
branch of work. The number of schools 
of this type is continually decreasing. 

Everywhere, if it is possible, the general 
trade continuation schools are replaced 
by professional continuation schools that 
are attended by apprentices of a fixed 
trade or of one or two related branches 
of a production trade. In these schools 
the instruction is arranged in such fashion 
that the pupils are instructed with con- 
stant regard to special needs of their 
branch. In agreement.with many diverse 
branches .of the production work there 
are 70 kinds of these schools, each having 
a special curriculum. These schools in 
great towns or in industrial centers have 
their own workrooms, where the pupils 
learn to make such works that they have 
no occasion to learn in the workrooms of 
their employers. : 


Few Schools in Session All Day 


In these schools, too, the school year 
extends over seven months and the cur- 
riculum is arranged in eight weekly 
hours; but if the workroom instruction 
is introduced in a school, then the train- 
ing hours are more numerous (up to 14 
hours per week). Only professional con- 
tinuation schools have instruction lasting 
whole days in a scssion (of two months, 
perhaps). 

These professional continuation schools 
are administcred and maintained entircly 
by the State. Such schools are organ- 
ically united with industrial schools of 
higher typc, namely, with professional 
schools for single trade branches or with 
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technical schools. At such professional 
continuation schools the professors and 
professional teachers of the higher type 
schools teach in the continuation schools. 

Factory continuation schools for ap- 
prentices, as they are found in the United 
States of America or in Germany, are 
very few in Czechoslovakia. Of these 
schools only the Shoemaker’s School at 
Ziin, Moravia, is interesting. The school 
was established by the owners of a factory 
according to the model of American 
factory schools. 

Commercial continuation schools admit 
only apprentices employed in commercial 
establishments. The school year extends 
over 10 months, from September 1 to 
June 28. 

The following is the course of study for 
commercial continuation schools that was 
ordered by the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Education on April 17, 1923: 


Time-table of commercial continuation 
schools 


Number of 
weekly hours 
Subjects = 


| 
| First | Second 
year | year 


1. Commercial knowledge....--------! 2 
, IROd jit ? ne ee 
3. Commercial correspondence ----_-_-- z 
4. Commercial arithmetic 2 
3 
6 
7 


; (Goring the oan eee eee ners 
o- Cai alea ee 


From a great number of varied time- 
tables, a time-table for professional con- 
tinuation schools for girls is here intro- 
duced: 


Time-table of three-year dressmaker contin- 
uation schools for girls 


[Ordered by the Ministry of Education on Oct. 5, 1923] 


| Number of 
weekly hours 


Subjects \ 


| First | 5° |rhira 

year | vear | year 

1. Writing of trade documents__..-. | iy Ie |Past 

2. Arithmetic and calculations_...- 1% i eee 

50 Boolskeeping a _-.......2-..--c)e----- epee 1 

Ae CLVICS oe eee. eee = 2 ben ae 1 

5. Knowledge of material. 1) ee 

6. Knowledge of dresses.......-... .----- eocsoc 1 

7. Professional drawing______.._._- 2 2) o 

8. Professional instruction-........ i 8 | 3 2 

9. Somatology and hygiene....___- fe oe ee. | 1 
= 

RN Gtaleeeesae tenance scons ce | 8 | 8 8 


Agricultural continuation schools are 
administered by the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Agriculture. These schools were 
established first by the Republic, and their 
organization was fixed by the law of Jan- 
uary 29, 1920. They do not aim at pro- 
fessional education, but rather to deep- 
ened general education of rural young 
people on the basis of agricultural prac- 
tice in their homes. According to the 


mentioned law, if an agricultural contin- 
uation schoo! is established, all boys and 
girls of 14 to 16 years of age dwelling in a 
distance of 6 kilometers from the school 
must compulsorily attend the school if 
they are not attending a higher school. 
The evolution of these schools has been 
astonishingly rapid. In the year 1923 
there were 593 such schools with 18,197 
pupils; now 728 such schools are attended 
by 34,857 pupils, of whom 19,534 are girls. 
The Ministry of Agriculture arranges 
every year courses for preparing elemen- 
tary and urban school teachers who are 
willing to teach in agricultural continua- 
tion schools. 

General continuation schools for other 
young people were planned by the law of 
1919 for all other young people of 14 to 16 
years of age. These schools are still not 
fully organized. The Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Education published courses of 
study for general continuation schools for 
girls on July 2, 1920. One of these 
tables is as follows: 


Time-table for two-year general continua- 
tion schools for girls 


Number of 
hours per year 
Subjects ; = 
First | Second 

year year 
ily Avail tin Al eee, <n a 24 16 
SPIN GIGI oo ncne coscene sence. eee 0 Pee 
8. Pedagogy and child care......-... ..------ 24 
4. Occupations of children. ~._________ jl eee 
DMPLIOUSECrAitSmeenaa eas seat ee see ORY | eae 
6. Washing and ironing........-...-. -------- 40 
Teqbew ing eceeeen - SMES See | TOO" Be... -_- 
Sy (Oe hal ee 100 
6 Ee oa ee | 180 180 


All pupils of the Czechoslovak contin- 
uation schools are insured against any 
harm they may suffer in the school, in 
school workrooms, or on the way to 
school. They must pay a premium of 4 
crowns (equal 12 cents) for. this purpose 
at the time of their enrollment in the con- 
tinuation school. 

The efforts for improvement of con- 
tinuation schools are aiming: 

1. To adapt school courses of study for 
professional education of apprentices of 
every trade. 

2. To provide continuation schools with 
their own rooms or with whole buildings 
destined exclusively for this educational 
purpose. This need was so pressing that 
a special law was passed for this purpose 
on January 1, 1927. The receipts from 
all fines for trespasses of the trade regu- 
lations in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, 
and of the trade law in Slovakia and Sub- 
carpathian Russia, will be used for pro- 
viding new buildings for continuation 
schools. 

The Ministry of Education intends a 
reform of continuation schools in such 
manner that all continuation schools be 
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established as 2-year continuation schools 
with 10-month school year, instead of 
many 3-year schools with 7-month school 
year. 


Statistical revicw of Czechoslovak continua- 
tion schools in the year 1925-26 


| 


Schools 
Classes 
Pupils 
Girl pupils 
included 


| 
| 


General trade continuation 
SCHOOLS Eman ee seen | 1,195 3, 959'106, 297/12, 885 

Professional trade contin- | | 
wationschools--.-...--.22 


( : ; 628 2,295, 56, 851 15, 725 
Commercial continuation | 


SCHOGIM oe see = ----| 64 208 5,522, 1,487 
Agricultural continuation | 
SCHOO]Steeeesesssssc2-- === 728 1, 206) 34, 857/19, 534 


In the year 1925-26, therefore, there 
were 2,615 continuation schools with 
7,668 classes and 203,227 pupils, of whom 
49,631 were girls. The rapid evolution 
of Czechoslovak continuation schools is 
well shown by these numbers: In 1921-22 
all Czechoslovak continuation schools 
had 140,006 pupils; in 1923-24 they had 
181,202 pupils; and in 1925-26, 203,227 
pupils. 

wy 


American Boys Guests of Scandi- 
navian Families 


The Hellig Olav, of the Scandinavian 
Line, brought here a few days ago 125 
American boys, selected like the 100 of 
last year, from preparatory schools all 
over the United States, who, also like 
those of last year, are to spend a month as 
guests in Danish families. Immediately 
upon their arrival, under the direction of 
Dr. Sven V. Knudsen, the boys left 
Copenhagen, some going to the city of 
Odense, on the island of Fyen, and 
others to the cities of Vejle and Aalborg, 
in Jutland. They will return to Copen- 
hagen in about three weeks for a short 
visit here, after which they will take 
another ship of the Scandinavian Line for 
New York. I understand that on the 
same stcamer as the above-mentioned 
boys there were also about 100 boys who 
disembarked at Oslo and about the same 
number who proceeded to Sweden. 

It will thus be observed that although 
the number of American boys who have 
actually come is considerably less than 
was expected, this number is still a con- 
siderable one for so small a country as 
Denmark. Apparently the boys now in 
Odense, Vejle, and Aalborg are enjoying 
themselves, judging from articles written 
by them and appearing in the Aalborg 
Stiftstidende. I understand that this 
enterprising newspaper has offered the 
boys two of its columns daily in which 
they may publish their impressions, 
desires, ete —H. Percival Dodge, American 
Minister at Copenhagen. 
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New Books in Education 


Prepared in THE LIBRARY DIVISION, Bureau of Education 


Crawrorp, ChaupE C. The technique 
of research in education. Los Angeles, 
University of Southern California 
PSL Rabie, 12. 

The need of training in the technique of research 
is recognized hy the writer as onc of cltief concern in 
the progress of educational research. This text has 
therefore heen prepared for use in the regular college 
course in the senior or graduate year as a preparation 
for graduate study and research, After taking up 
tho question of finding problems that need solving 
and the standards for judging such problems, the 
author discusses the techniques of various methods 
of research, such as the experimental, historical, and 
psychological methods, and concludes with a chap- 
ter on reporting research. At tho end of each cliap- 
ter is a list of references for further reading. 


Drewry, RaymMonp G. Pupil participa- 
tion in high-school control. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and company [1928]. 
mi, 220, 12”, 


A study was made of the plans of 12 senior high 
schools in developing lahoratory organizations for 
the training of pupils in the practice of good citizen- 
ship. The plans of these schools are reported in 
considerahle detail and should he an aid to principals 
and superintendents in organizing their schools as 
Jahoratories for training in citizenship. The writer 
includes a chapter on practices in the country at 
large, and evaluates the schemes in use which pro- 
vide for the participation of pupils in the govern- 
ment of senior high schools. 


Gates, Artnur I. New methods in pri- 
mary reading. New York city, Bureau 
of publications, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1928. ix, 2386 p. 
illus. 12°. 


The difficulties of reading with suggestions for 
their prevention are dealt with hy the author, who 
has hased his work on the results of a numher of 
investigations of materials and methods for teaching 
heginning reading. The materials and methods in 
current use have heen appraised and new procedures 
and materials are recommended. In the last three 
chapters new methods are illustrated in concrete 
materials and practices for the first grade, although 
the underlying principles will apply with equal 
validity to higher grades. An organized course in 
heginning reading is given in the last chapter. 


Goop, Carter V. How to do research 
in education; a handbook for the gradu- 
ate student, research worker, and 
public-school investigator. Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, inc., 1928. 298 p. 
ee. 

The increased attention which is now heing given 
to the technique of educational research has revealed 
a lack of organized material suitahle for instruction 
and reference in this subject for advanced students 
and other research workers. Several writers have 
recently undertaken to meet this need from various 
points of view, and among their productions Dr. 
Good's manual deserves especial note. After de- 
veloping the fundamental principles of scientific in- 
vestigation in general and of educational research in 
particular he sects forth approved methods of investi- 
gating educational prohlems and shows how such 
research projects may he carried througli to success- 
ful conclusion. The text of the volume is well pro- 
vided with references to standard sources of infor- 
mation in books and articles, and a selected hihli- 
ograpliy of rescarcli methods forms an appendix. 


Jackson, AticE and Bertina. The study 


of interior decoration. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 
inc., 1928. xviii, 488 p. illus. 8°. 


With the increasing numher of classes in interior 
decoration in high schools aud colleges, a need has 
heen felt fora texthook on the suhject. The authors 
have intended that this hook serve not only as a 
texthook for students, hut also as a guide to the 
teacher in huilding up illustrative equipment, in 
organizing class and lahoratory work, and in plan- 
ning lectures. It is a presentation of the funda- 
mental principles of interior decoration and their 
practical application. Many lahoratory problems 
given throughout the hook help to develop the 
student’s self-reliance and his ahility to express 
himself artistically. 


Keiity, Ropert Lincotn, ed. The effec- 


tive college. By @ group of American 
students of higher education. New 
York, Association of American colleges 
[1928]. xi, 8302p. 8°. 


Several years ago the members of the Association 
of American colleges decided to cooperate in finding 
out the characteristics of an effective college. This 
work constitutes a compilation of the reports of the 
investigation. Over half of the chapters were pre- 
viously puhlished in the Bulletin of the Association 
of American colleges. They have now heen edited 
and assemhled, together with 10 additional papers 
especially prepared for this hook. Contrihutors to 
it include such men as A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard University; Clarence C. Little, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more College. 


Monroe, WALTER 8. and WEBER, Oscar 


F. The high school. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 
inc., 1928. viii, 511 p. 8°. 


This volume, the second in the Teacher Train- 
ing Series, under the editorship of Professor Mon- 
roe, is an objective study of the high school, its 
history, curriculum, and organization. It is in- 
tended for prospective high school teachers, whose 
iustructional activities will he confined to one or 
two departments. They will, however, need to 
know something of the development of the high 
school, its curriculum and administration. The 
authors aim to give these teachers a distinctly pro- 
fessional outlook upon the essential problems of 
secondary education. The treatment throughout 


is semi-historical. The information given has 


heen gathered from many sources, inaccessihle to 
most readers. In the chapters on special suhjects 
of the curriculum particular attention is given to 
the various committee reports which have influ- 
enced the teaching of high school subjects. This 
volume should prove useful to memhers of hoards 
of education and other laymen, as well as high 
school teachers. 


Pyie, Witttam Henry. The psychology 


of learning. An advanced text in 
educational psychology. Rev. and enl. 
Baltimore, Warwick and York, inc., 
1928. ix, 441 p. 12°. 


Bibliography: p. 498-33, 

Inthisnew edition, “The psychology of learning”’ 
has been revised in the light of recent experimental 
work. All experimental work of value in the study 
of the nature of learning has heen examined. A short 


Sackett, RoBpert LEMUEL. 


Winstow, Leon Loyat. 


chapter on the psychology of special subjects and 
one on the theory of learning have been added. The 
application of principles of learning to schoolroom 
procedure is given in order that the students nay 
have a better idea of the meaning of these principles, 
The hook contains many graphs and tahles, and 
besides the general hihliography at the end of the 
hook, each chapter contains special references. 


The engi- 
neer, his work and his education. 
Boston, New York [ete.] Ginn and 
company [1928]. vii, 196 p._ illus. 
8° 

For those who are considering engineering as a life 
work, this volume is especially written, in order that 
they may know something about engineering as a 
profession and about the college course which helps 
to prepare them forit. Aftera chapter on Engineer- 
ing as a life work, showing the value of an engineer- 
ing education, a chapter is devoted to a hrief history 
of enginecring education. Mechanical, civil, elec- 
trical, and other hranches of engineering are taken 
up separately, and short hiographies of engineers 
who have made history are appended. 


SmitaH, Henry Lester, and WRIGHT, 


WeENDELL WILLIAM. Tests and meas- 
urements. New York, Newark [etc.], 
Silver, Burdett and company [1928]. 
vii, 540, ix p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 


The authors, Who are members of the School of 
education, Indiana university, here present a study 
of the administration and technique of testing and 
measuring. This volume differs from other studies 
in that it hrings together the objectives of the teach- 
ing of a particular subject and the measurement of 
the results of teaching in the achievement of pupils. 
Each subject of the curriculum is treated thus in a 
chapter, and following this are given the tests which 
may be uscd and instructions for giving then. 1t 
attempts also to set up a method for evaluating the 
tests. 


Wiuiiams, L. A.—The making of high- 


school curricula. Boston, New York 
{ete.], Ginn and company [1928]. x, 
2p [is 12", 


The demand for a hetter program of studies for 
the high school has heen so insistent that many stud- 
ies have been undertaken ‘in the interest of course 
revision.. Because of the lack of stahility and 
permanence in the curriculum situation and the 
tentative nature of the techniques for handling it, 
the author deems it worth while to clarify the 
techniques now in use for selecting, arranging, and 
administering instructional material in high schools. 
High school teachers may therehy have a hetter 
understanding of some of the current discussions 
and procedures in curriculum construction. The 
concluding chapter gives some general principles of 
curriculum construction which have emerged from 
the discussions and research investigations during 
the first quarter of the present century. 


Organization 
and teaching of art: a program for art 
instruction in the schools. Rev. and 
enl.ed. Baltimore, Warwick and York, 
inc., 1928. 243 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 


This is the second and enlarged editiou of the 
volume published in 1925, in which the author has 
outlined, both for the elementary and the junior 
high schools, a Working program, and which may be 
used by normal schools as well. The study is de- 
signed to enahle the studeut to keep in mind the 
relationship which each unit of instruction bears 
to the curriculum as a whole. Snbject niatter for 
the curriculum and method for the teacher are 
developed in the course of the volume hy the author, 
who is director of art in the Baltimore school systeni. 
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ALL THAT IS ACQUIRED BY STUDY OR 
EXPERIENCE IS AN ASSET IN 
VOCATIONAL CAPITAL 


schools, the college, the professional school, and on into 

practical life is responsible for much of the confusion of 
mind regarding the materials and methods of instruction at the 
successive stages of advancement. It is conceded that a liberal 
education in the arts and sciences is an essential part of the 
equipment of every professional worker, but it is sometimes 
assumed that liberal education ends with secondary school 
or college. Another fallacious assumption is that professional 
education has no place in the college and ends with a degree 
from the professional school. The fact is that whatever a man 
learns tends either to liberalize or to degrade him, just as what- 
ever he acquires through study and experience is an asset in 
his vocational capital. The difference that exists between lib- 
eral and professional education—and it is very real—is not 
primarily a matter of mental maturity or of grade of schooling 
or of subjects of instruction; it is primarily a matter of atti- 
tude of mind toward what is learned. 

In liberal education, the question is what will the subject do 
for the student; the question in professional education is what 
will the student do with the subject. In either case, something 
happens to the learner and he gets something that he can use, 
but very properly the emphasis is put on getting in the college 
and on using in the professional school. In the college this em- 
phasis begets an interest in a subject which finds its fruition 
in devotion to scholarship in the graduate schools. The same 
subject, taught in a professional school, has a different use; its 
purpose is not to round out the subject in scholarly fashion, 
but to be of service in professional practice. The problem of 
the professional curriculum, therefore, is to choose those sub- 
jects which have the most direct bearing on practice, and to 
select within each subject those materials which can be best 
presented within the time allotted. 


[T= continuity of the educational process through lower 


—JAMES E. RUSSELL 


MEN DIFFER IN NATURAL ABILITY 
BUT EVERY ONE MAY GAIN 
SOMETHING BY STUDY 


few people is granted the faculty of comprehend- 

ing what is imparted to them, and that most, 
through dullness of understanding, lose their labour 
and their time.’’ For, on the contrary, you will find 
the greater number of men both ready in conceiving 
and quick in learning; since such quickness is natural 
to man; and as birds are born to fly, horses to run, 
and wild beasts to show fierceness, so to us peculiarly 
belong activity and sagacity of understanding; whence 
the origin of the mind is thought to be from heaven. 
But dull and unteachable persons are no more pro- 
duced in the course of nature than are persons marked 
by monstrosity and deformities; such are certainly but 
few. It will be a proof of this assertion that among 
boys good promise is shown in the far greater number; 
and, if it passes off in the progress of time, it is mani- 
fest that it was not natural ability but care that was 
wanting. But one surpasses another, you will say, in 
ability. I grant that this is true; but only so far as to 
accomplish more or less; whereas there is no one who 
has not gained something by study. 


ik is a complaint without foundation that “to very 


—MARCUS FABIUS QUINTILIANUS 
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Parent Education Program of National Congress 
of Parents and | eachers 


From Its Earliest Days the Congress Has Stressed the Importance of Trained Parenthood. Many ‘Preschool 


Associations” of Parents Are Studying the Phenomena of Childhood under Professional Guidance. 
Parent Education of the Congress Provides Study Material and Coordinates the Work of Committees. 


Bureau of 


Teacher- 


Members Provide Much of the Education that Parents Must Receive 


By MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 


Vice President National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ISTORICALLY the National Con- 

H gress of Parents and Teachers 
rests on & foundation stone of 

parent education. It was a conscious- 
ness of the tragic failures of huinan life 
which prompted its founder, Mrs. Theo- 
dore W. Birney, to call the first congress 
in 1897 that the mothers of the Nation 
might take council together. On the 
cover of the proceedings of that first 
epoch-making meeting are these words: 


To cure, is the voice of the past; 
To prevent, the divine whisper of to-day. 


Consequences of Preschool Training Long Persist 


It was the problem of studying the 
child and starting him unhandicapped in 
life—the constructive, basic foundations, 
of physical, mental, and spiritual health 
which challenged those courageous pio- 
neers for child welfare and which have 
appealed to thousands of congress mem- 
bers during the past 31 years. From 
those earliest days the congress has 
never failed to stress the importance of 
a trained parenthood for two very sound 
reasons: First, because responsibility for 
education starts in the home and stays 
there during the most impressionable and 
formative years of the child’s life. All 
through life the adult shows symptoms, 
good or bad, of lis preschool home en- 
vironment and training. Second, the 
congress, in its development of home and 
school relationships, represents the first 
attempt of a great volunteer organization 
of parents, teachers, and citizens to unify 
education and to form an intelligent, 
working partnership of all those who are 
concerned with the growth and welfare 
of youth. 
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A partnership, in order to be effective, 
must be made up of persons who have 
the same goal, who are making definite 
though possibly different contributions 
toward that goal, and who are fitting 
their efforts together so that there may 
be no break in the plan. An architect, 
a landscape gardener, and an interior 
decorator may work together with the 
best of results. All have the beauty, 
permanence, and convenience of the house 
and its surroundings as common objec- 
tives, and each is trained to make a 
distinct contribution which shal] fit into 
the general plan which all have helped to 
make. In a similar manner parents, 
teachers, and others interested in children 
must know the nature and needs of youth 
so that during the school period all may 
work together intelligently, and with 
main objectives clearly defined. If each 
element in the partnership is not pre- 
pared to make its maximum contribution, 
then cooperative education, which is 
sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers as its unique con- 
tribution to social progress, can not reach 
the peak of its possibilities. 


Return to Principles of Founders 


In the tremendous growth of parent- 
teacher associations during the past two 
decades it has been shown again and 
again that parents form the weakest 
chain in the educational partnership. 
Numerically they have been strong; in 
intcrest they have bccn splendid. They 
have raised money by cvery known 
method and have bought books, pianos, 
pictures, and cvery conceivable equip- 
ment for the schools. They have clothed 


and fed the underprivileged child, con- 
tributed to hospitals and worthy causes. 
touching child welfare. And now, hav- 
ing passed through many years of the 
early, and in many cases necessary, equip- 
ment stage, the parent-teacher association 
is nearly around the circle and again 
accenting the note sounded hy the 
founders, parent education, without which 
fathers and mothers may not cooperate: 
intelligently with the teachers of their 
children, or with the church, or with the: 
health authorities, or with any other 
agency which is scientifically working. 
for a better physical, mental, or moral 
environment for their children. 


Parent Education not Confined to Mothers 


The of parcnt-teacher’ 


up of mothers, 


membership 
associations is made 
fathers, tcachers, and other citizens 
interested in children. It must not be 
assumed that the present-day interest in 
parent education is entirely confined to 
mothers. When we discover a group of 
busy, professional fathers and mothers 
who have been meeting weekly for five or 
six years to discuss puzzling problems. 
relating to the education and social 
welfare of children, we realize that fathers. 
as well as mothers are seeking information. 
and help. Courses in fathercraft, which 
are occasionally found in school curricula, 
give further evidence that the time is at 
hand when fathers may qualify as blue- 
ribbon parents and will not be allowed to: 
delegate their responsibilities. 

Training for parenthood is not narrowly 
interpreted by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. It covers a wide 
range of subjects and runs far into adult 
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education. Ideal parents, according to 
congress standards, must not only know 
the child, “‘his nature and his needs,” but 
they must, by example, lead in the direc- 
tion of their desires for him. They must 
themselves be physically fit, clean living, 
sincere, industrious, neighbor-loving citi- 
zens, appreciative of all that is best in 
nature, music, literature, and art. They 
must know how to protect youth from the 
dangers of life and to help it to be “in the 
world, but not of it,” and to direct 
leisure so that it may be a precious 
opportunity for releasing wonderful gifts 
and powers which otherwise might never 
come to light. 


Appropriate Information for Every Parent 


For all of these aims of parent educa- 
tion the congress has made provision in 
its plan of organization. Every bureau, 
department, and committee spreads the 
gospel of good parenthood to its members. 
From Nation to State, and from State 
to community, there is a chain of author- 
itative and helpful information, adapted 
to the needs of many types of parent 
members. 

Through its bureau of parent education 
the congress is directing the study of 
parents of children of preschool, ele- 
mentary school, and high school age. 

Long before the child goes to school his 
parents are making themselves fit for him 
to live with, and, of course, the child is 
unconsciously doing much to develop his 
parents. To assist this group of parents, 
preschool associations are formed. The 
preschool associations consist largely of 
mothers, sometimes of fathers and moth- 
ers, of children under the age of 6. The 
associations are in membership with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, meet weekly, or at frequent intervals, 
at houses of members, and are directed in 
their study by leader members, or by 
trained psychologists, or health special- 
ists. When the leader is untrained the 
course adopted is usually outlined in 
Child Welfare, the official publication of 
the congress, and based on some book 
recommended for study by the bureau of 
parent education. Each preschool asso- 
ciation is supplied with a list of books 
suitable for supplementary reading which 
the association is expected to own and 
circulate among its members. Some 
preschool associations study books of 
their own choosing and have semipro- 
fessional leadership. Still others secure 
paid leaders and carry on without a 
textbook by using the Socratic method. 


Summer Round-Up the Greatest Project 


Many preschool study groups are 
working under the auspices of parent- 
teacher associations in grade schools. 
In their membership are included parents 
who have children of both school and 
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preschool age. One of the great health 
projects of groups interested in the study 
of the preschool child is the summer 
round-up, which for several years has 
been engaging the congress in a nation- 
wide attempt to remove all remediable 
physical defects in children before they 
enter school, so that they may enter 
upon the school period free from all 
physical handicaps. 

Grade-school study groups are made up 
of mothers, or of mothers and fathers, and 
are organized in direct membership with 
the congress, or as subgroups of parent- 
teacher associations in grade schools. 
They follow the same general methods as 
the preschool groups, though studying 
children of grade-school age. 

High-school study groups also are 
guided by suitable books with question 
outlines and bibliographies published in 
Child Welfare. 


Coordinating Agency in Parent Education 


In addition to its work of providing 
study material the bureau of parent 
education has an important task in at- 
tempting to coordinate the work of many 
congress committees and to bring them 
to bear on training for parenthood. It 
keeps in touch with State chairman, is pre- 
pared to supply plans of work, lists of 
authoritative study books, bibliographies 
on many subjects, and through the me- 
dium of Child Welfare, to answer ques- 
tions of mothers. 

“Of all the obligations which mankind 
is called upon to fulfill,” says Dr. Douglas 
A. Thom, “being a parent is by far the 
most important.” It is appalling how 
much wisdom the home needs if it is not 
to dodge its duties or shunt them off on 
the school, the church, or the community. 
After parents have learned something of 
the nature and needs of children they will 
still remain in the inchoate stage of parent- 
hood if they are not continually growing. 


Generous Help from National Organizations 


There can be no progress if one genera- 
tion passes on to the next only what it has 
received from the generation before;. and 
so, through its bureau of education exten- 
sion, the congress is seeking to open to its 
members many educational opportuni- 
ties. It is receiving generous help from 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and the American Library Asso- 
ciation. And after book learning comes 
the practice which makes perfect. An 
old Persian proverb says: 

Who reads and reads, 
And does not as he knows, 
Is one who plows and plows 
And never sows. 

Parent education, education extension, 
and adult education are all so closely 
allied that in the California Congress of 


Parents and Teachers parent education 
is considered a part of the adult education 
program and includes 164 groups of 
studying fathers and mothers with a com- 
bined membership of 5,000. 


Active Committees Have Bridged a Chasm 


Under the departments of public wel- 
fare, education, home service, and health, 
the congress has 25 actively functioning 
committees which bear directly upon the 
problems of educating and protecting 
children. Committees on citizenship, 
juvenile protection, motion pictures, rec- 
reation, safety, social hygiene, mental 
hygiene, spiritual training, and many 
other equally important subjects, are 
headed by specialists, many of them 
nationally known, who serve as national 
chairmen and direct the work in their par- 
ticular subjects throughout the States. 
So complete is the organization that the 
chasm which once existed between the 
individual member and the information 
which he needed has been successfully 
spanned by active, well-informed State 
and local chairmen who are aetive in the 
distribution of literature. 

In itg attempt to serve and help more 
than a million parent members in all 
stages of educational advancement, of all 
races and languages in all parts of a vast 
country, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers relies upon its teacher- 
members and upon the school for much 
of the education which parents must re- 
ceive in order to keep up with their own 
children. The parent-teacher meeting, 
held in the schoolhouse each month dur- 
ing the school year, is a means of grace 
for many a father and mother who are 
kept informed of what the school is doing 
in health, recreation, art, and music, as 
well as in the new methods of presenting 
to children the old-fashioned tools of 
learning. The teacher, though not ex- 
pected to assume the burden of the parent- 
teacher program, naturally takes the 
responsibility of interpreting the school 
to the school patrons, thereby opening 
new fields of opportunity to the parents 
of the pupils. Parents in their turn con- 
tribute their talents and experience for 
the enrichment of the school. It is this 
reciprocal relationship, this mutual under- 
standing of child needs, that makes the 
parent-teacher meeting infinite in possi- 
bilities for child welfare because of the 
education which it brings to parents, the 
insight into home conditions which it 
brings to teachers, and the desire of both 
to work together. And no one enjoys 
the new partnership so much as the 
children. 


Studying for New Parental Degrees 


Districts, county councils, city councils, 
State branches, all of which are agents of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
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Teachers in carrying out its purposes, are 
giving more and more attention to parent 
education at their conferences and conven- 
tions. The best known and most coin- 
petent students of child development are 
engaged to speak and to conduct round- 
table discussions where parents eagerly 
present their problems. The interest 
shown at national conventions in the 
classes held for parents, and the large 
numbers that gather when “behavioristic 
children,” ‘‘normal development of chil- 
dren,” ‘‘social relationships,’’ and “spiri- 
tual education”’ are subjects for discussion 
are significant of the deep desire of 
fathers and mothers to know what modern 
scientific research has discovered to help 
them in their complicated task. The 
help given at the last convention of the 
congress—held in Cleveland in May, 
1928—by Dr. W. E. Blatz, Newell W. 
Edson, Dr. Garry C. Myers, Dr. Caroline 
Hedger, Dr. Douglas A. Thom, and many 
more specialists in child development, was 
not only of immediate value, but sent 
hundreds to their homes determined to 
go or learning, and to use every available 
resource to deserve the MA and the PA 
degree. 


Program Becomes Continually Stronger 


Standing back of this great body of 
people, eager to make good in pareithood 
are many national organizations manned 
by professional workers, which are co- 
operating efficiently and whole-heartedly 
with the congress in its efforts to guide 
the oncoming generation. In addition to 
their valuable stores of experience, data, 
and literature, these organizations are 
allowing staff members to serve as na~ 
tional chairmen of congress committees, 
and to extend their programs of work 
through the State and local chairmen of 
the congress to individual members in 
city, town, village, and hamlet throughout 
the country. Because of the help given 
by the National Education Association, 
the American Humane Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Library Associa- 
tion, the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, the Bureau of Education, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
the National Safety Council, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, and many others, the congress 
program of parent education has been 
immeasurably advanced and placed on a 
basis which is continually becoming 
stronger, 


Should Begin Before Parenthood Occurs 


It is true that ‘parents have laborato- 
ries of their own in the form of their own 
children,” as:Dr. Herbert R. Stoltz says, 
aud that “children are honest teachers of 
their parents.” Then there is the theory 
held by many that “the most econoinical 
time to learn anything is just before you 


are going to use it,” and that adults can 
learn almost anything ‘‘not less rapidly, 
but more rapidly than do children of the 
same native ability at any age up to 20.” 
All of which would lead us to believe that 
the lessons of parenthood may with 
impunity be learned on the field and when 
needed, But parents who have made 
serious mistakes, sometimes fatal ones, 
because of ignorance of vital facts, are 
convinced that the foundations of parent 
education should begin before parenthood 
occurs. 


Congress Encourages Home-making Courses 


In some of our universities, colleges, 
teacher-training institutions, and in some 
churches, instruction is given preparatory 
to marriage and parenthood. Even high 
schools have developed courscs in home 
making and child care, but the great mass 
of young people enter marriage with no fur- 
ther equipment than the wedding trous- 
seau aud the gifts of admiring friends. 
In the rapid development of resources for 
parent training, the State branches of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers are allying themselves with State uni- 
versities and foundations willing to as- 
sume the leadership and at least a part of 
the financial responsibility of extending 
newly established courses to parent- 
teacher members. And so the leaven 
which shall leaven the whole lump is 
beginning to work. 

As an expression of its belief that uni- 
versal education for parenthood is of 
supreme importance to the highest devel- 
opment of our civilization, the board of 
managers of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, at a meeting held 
in Charleston, 8S. C., on September 27, 
1928, passed the strongly expressed reso- 
lutions that were printed on page 4 of the 
October number of Scnoou LiFe. 
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High-School Pupils Study History 


of Religions 


A course in the history of living religions 
is included in the curriculum of the To- 
peka (Kans.) Senior High School. It is 
a 2-semester course, classified as history 
7 and 8, and is open to juniors and 
seniors. The subject was introduced in 
the spring term 1926-27 with an enroll- 
ment of 27 students. Increase in enroll- 
ment last year to 60 necessitated the for- 
mation of two classes. In the progress 
of the study the history of 11 living 
religions is presented: Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Taoism, Confucianism, Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, Buddhism, Shintoism, Sik- 
hism, Zoroastrianism, and Mohammed- 
anism. Emphasis is placed upon the 
two religions of the Bible—Judaism as 
presented in the Old Testament, and 
Christianity in the New Testament. 
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Three Universities Employ Univer- 
sity Pastors 


Almost simultaneous announcement is 
made by three great American universi- 
ties of the appointment of a full-time 
officer to be the responsible head of the 
religious work of the several institutions. 
Dr. Robert Russell Wicks has been inau- 
gurated as ‘‘dean of religion” of Princeton 
University, and he will be in charge of the 
college chapel. His duties include some 
teaching in connection with the religious 
work of the university, as well as social and 
religious contacts with the students. Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey is the new ‘‘dean of the 
university chapel” of Chicago University, 
and has assumed his place in the educa- 
tional and religious scheme of the univer- 
sity. Handsome Gothic chapels have 
been completed at both Princeton and 
Chicago, and neither pains nor expense 
has been spared to make them attractive 
and worshipful. In Yale University 
Rev. Elmore McNeill McKee is now full- 
time ‘‘pastor of the university church,” 
and he too will minister to the religious 
life of the students. Battell Chapel has 
recently been redecorated and refurnished 
as a part of Yale’s building and improve- 
ment plan. 2 
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Terre Haute Teachers Enjoy 
Sabbatical Leave 


Sabbatical Icave as recently adopted by 
the school board of Terre Haute, IJnd., 
may be granted for one year of study to 
any member of the teaching, administra- 
tive, supervisory, or library staff, after 
seven or more consecutive years of suc- 
cessful expericnce in public schools of the 
city. For each subsequent period of 
service of seven years or more an addi- 
tional leave may be granted for study or 
professional advancement. The leave of 
absence, if desired, may extend over only 
a half year. During absence on sabbati- 
cal leave the regular salary will be paid, 
less the amount paid to the substitute. 
The time of such absence will count as 
regular service toward retirement, and 
full contribution toward the retirement 
salary shall continue during the period of 
leave. Any person to whom such leave 
is granted may have his old position upon 
return to school work if he desires it. 
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Administration of the Schick test for 
diphtheria and the Dick test for scarlet 
fever is compulsory for all pupils between 
certain ages in Government schools of 
Mexico, under recent presidential decree. 
Pupils showing susceptibility to either 
disease must take Immunization treat- 
ment. Tests and treatment are given by 
publie health and school physicians. 


Junior Red Cross Provides Outlet for Altruistic 
Impulses of Children 


No Extra Tasks Laid Upon Pupils by Junior Red Cross Projects. Necessary Knowledge and Skills Are Acquired 


in Course of School Work, but with an Added Motive. 


Enthusiasm of Children Sometimes Continues to After- 


School Hours, and Leads to Substantial and Useful Work. Pupils in New York Cities Made Survey of Public 
Institutions and Were Enabled to Plan Their Work More Intelligently 


By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Educational Assistant to the National Director American Junior Red Cross 


slogan that has caught the imag- 

ination of some 7,000,000 clemen- 
tary and high-school pupils, is not to be 
confused with the Serooge educational 
theory of motivating window washing by 
a spelling lesson. Rather it is a catch 
phrase which expresses the ideal of social- 
ized education in its finest sense. 

Most schools to-day are more or less 
“socialized.”’ That is, pupils are en- 
gaged in learning about the world in 
which they live; considerable freedom is 
allowed; assignments are frequently made 
in the form of projects, problems, or con- 
tracts; social life is actively developed 
through school clubs; some form of self- 
government trains in personal respon- 
sibility. It sometimes happens, however, 
that the most progressive and efficient 
school is still not socialized in the sense of 
developing an altruistic intcrest in a larger 
community—a sense of responsibility 
toward those who are less favored, those 
who are temporarily disadvantaged by 
war or other catastrophe, or are more 
perinanently disadvantaged by poverty or 
ill health. For instance, it is a just—if 
not always kind—custom in most cooking 
classes to let the young cooks consume 
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their own creations; and it is the social 
custom in many schools to serve an occa- 
sional lunch to the football team, to visit- 
ing parents, or to the faculty. It is not 
unusual for a girl to put up a glass of jelly 
to take home. But the Langley Junior 
High School of Washington exemplified 
the deeper type of socialization when it 
made 250 glasses of jelly for veterans in 
hospitals. 

It is this element of social unselfishness 
that the Junior Red Cross aids by pro- 
viding an outlet for altruistic impulses 
inherent in children. The activities in 
which the schools are already engaged are 
assumed to be educative, and to have 
intrinsic value in developing needed skills 
or giving essential knowledge. The Junior 
Red Cross claims in good faith that it does 
not ask a school to do anything “extra”; 
it simply provides through the parent 
Red Cross organization a better and a 
wider outlet for those things that school 
time is used to do. The skills and the 
knowledge are all the better acquired 
when the learner realizes an immediate 
and broad use for them. 

If drawing happens to be the activity, 
that drawing can be used to bring pleasure 
to somebody besides the teacher or the 
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parent. If the activity is learning to 
write letters, some lonely person will 
enjoy receiving those letters, and the re- 
sponse will demonstrate far better than a 
teacher’s grade the real reason for writing 
a letter. If the activity is woodwork or 
sewing in the upper grades or cutting and 
pasting in the primary grades, always 
there is some real person who will receive 
the product of pupil workmanship with 
admiration. 

In the De Witt Clinton School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., 1,000 pupils last Christmas 
agreed that every single one would con- 
tribute through his Junior Red Cross 
something that would increase the Christ- 
mas happine&$s of some one else. Marie 
H. Haller, a pupil secretary for grade 8-1, 
reported the result: 


From the kindergarten children, who made jumping 
jacks and Santa Clauses, to the ninth grade, where the 
boys made wooden toys and the girls made wash 
dresses and bloomers, every class was represented, 
Among the articles made were Mother Goose dolls, 
picture books, 50 dressed dolls, stocking kittens, hand- 
kerchiefs, necdle books, puzzles, woolen flowers, baby 
jackets and bootees, baskets, coat hangers, oilcloth 
ducks, doll beds all made up, and calendars. 

These were sent to boys and girls in Vermont, to a 
home for children, and to the visiting nurses in Mount 
Vernon. Baskets of jars of jam and jelly and candy 
were taken by the ninth grade to the Old Ladics Home. 


Pupils in Public School No. 29, Brooklyn, made 250 toys for children in city institutions 
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These were all sent with the good wishes and Christ- 
mas greeting from the children of De Witt Clinton 
School, and it is hoped that they will bring cheer and 
happiness to many a home. 

That this outlet often frees an untapped 
power, pent up and waiting release, is 
evidence in story after ‘story of young 
enthusiasm. 


Officers of a Junior Red Cross elub at Caruthers- 
ville, Md. 


In Washtenaw County, Mich., a little 
girl in a rural school learned through the 
local newspaper of a county-wide ‘‘Eas- 
ter party by mail” for 22 State institu- 
tions and homes for children and 1 
home for old people. The public schools 
of the county were adopting these insti- 
tutions and were going to send Easter 
gifts to every child or old person, the name 
of the recipient to be written on the gift. 
The little girl hastened to school the next 
morning to urge that her school must have 
part in this fun. Her schoolmates and 
teacher proved svmpathetic and she wrote 
as follows for her school: ‘“ Please send us 
the names of cight children, because we 
want to send them things to make them 
happy for Easter time. We have eight 
little baskets, cards, and rabbits and 
eandy.”’ The Junior Red Cross secretary 
responded with the names of eight chil- 
dren and also offered the names of three 
other children who would enjoy receiving 
birthday remembrances. The teacher 
promptly telephoned that the school 
would like to have in all nine children 
whose birthdays they could remember. 

The story of the Easter party con- 
tinues: 


The pupils, as part of their school work, decorated 
boxes, made thousands of baskets of all shapes and 


colors, decorated with huunies and chickens, then 
hought chocolate eggs, candy eggs of all colors, chick- 
ens, and hunnies. There were also real eggs, beauti- 
fully colored; even goose eggs came in fromrural schools 
colored in lovely pale shades of hlue and lavender, 
There were Easter booklets, all shapes and kinds 
made hy the children, so that nearly every child re- 
ceived an Easter card and a hasket of eggs. There 
were scores of fancy haskets filled with candy eggs and 
real cggs colored hy the children. There were large 
fancy haskets, heaped with candy eggs and rahhits 
for evely hoy in the different cottages at the Boys’ 
State Vocational School. In addition these hoys all 
reecived Easter cards and Easter novelties. 

One school when adopting an orphans’ home enroll- 
ing 140 little girls, said that their children were rather 
poor and that they could not send such lovely gifts; 
hut no lovelier boxes were sent than those from this 
school. The children made fancy haskets of pastel 
shades of crépe paper, then inade the candy for each 
basket. There were 140 haskets, and in addition there 
were hoxes of beautifully colored real eggs decorated 
with rahbits and hunnies. One Ann Arhor school 
that had adopted 250 children telephoned for 100 more 
names, the principal saying, ‘‘ We can easily take that 
many more, because the children want to adopt more.” 
The response was So amazing that every child received 
several gifts instead of one. The county supervisor of 
rural schools hrought in from the county the last hox 
to he mailed, a chest filled to the brim with real eggs 
and candy eggs, making a most attractive box. She 
said, ‘‘I want my children to take part in this work 
because it is a fine thing for them. They are greatly 
interested. Now, I see in my schools the Junior Red 
Cross poster, certificate, and the honor rolls; the chil- 
dren are proud of winning their pins. I aim glad for my 
teacher sto have the Junior Red Cross in their work.” 


Enthusiasm Leads to Volunteer Work 


Sometimes the enthusiasm carries over 
outside of school hours, as in the Techni- 
eal High School in Atlanta, where the 
boys gave hours of volunteer time to 
building a hot-lunch cafeteria for a less 
favored elementary school, and the girls 
cheered the boys on by serving refresh- 
ments. 

In contrast to these more imposing 
projects are the simple acts of friendliness, 
the observance of health rules, and the 
everyday citizenship which entitle the 
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children to honored membership in the 
good Junior Red Cross. Indian children 
in one school earned their pins by having 
very clean hands for a week, by cleaning 
their teeth regularly for four weeks (till 
the habit was established), and by various 
types of simple school citizenship. By 
an amusing coincidence one boy who 
earned his Junior Red Cross pin by giving 
up tobacco was named Ehvood Pipestem. 
In the same school the children made 
and sent picture portfolios to the hospi- 
tals, handkerchiefs to soldiers, dolls to 
Indian children in another locality, tray 
cards to veterans in a far-distant State, 
and 100 bookmarks for stil! another 
soldiers’ hospital. 


Ungraded Pupils Work With Rare Skill 


Just as there seems to be no limit to the 
human needs which these children are 
discovering, so there seems to be no limit 
to the ability of pupils of all grades and 
all types of schools to meet these needs. 
From Atlanta, Ga., where all the schools 
are active in a great variety of school 
work for service a report states that there 
is no more important work done than 
that accomplished by pupils of ungraded 
classes. Every article made by these 
classes is artistic and beautiful and many 
articles are repaired or reclaimed with 
realskill. The articles include such things 
as dressed dolls, hospital bags, doll beds 
and furnishing, wall vases of tin, hanging 
bookshelves, aprons, toys, magazine, book 
and clothes racks, flower baskets, and 
fruit baskets. In another city, Syracuse, 
N. Y., a girls’ continuation school re- 
ported making layettes, writing letters, 
making joke books. Students in the 
Institute for the Blind in San Juan, P. R., 
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Bethesda (41d.) High School pupils carried out a “‘ disaster relief’’ project 


Professional Requirements for Principals of High 


Schools 


Twelve States Set Up Requirements for Principalships that Are Additional to Those for High-School Teachers, and 

Five Issue Special Cerlificates. Graduation from a Standard College with Professional Training is Uniformly 

Required, and Many States Demand a Year of Graduate Studg in Professional Courses. Successful Experience an 
Important Factor for Principals of Schools of the First Class 


1924 and printed as Bureau of Edu- 

cation Bulletin, 1925, No. 24, it was 
found that only seven States had set up 
requirements for the high-school principal- 
ship that were additional to the require- 
ments for high-school teachers. These 
States were Alabama, California, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Wyoming. Since 1924 the profes- 
sional importance of the high-school 
principalship has been recognized in 
Connecticut, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Five of 
these States—Delaware, Indiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and West Virginia— 
issue special certificates to high-school 
principals-y The present professional re- 
quirements in the 12 States are as follows: 


li A STUDY made by the writer in 


Certificote of Administration ond Supervision 


Alabama.—aA certificate of administra- 
tion and supervision is required of all 
county superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, county supervisors, city superin- 
tendents, city supervisors, principals of sec- 
ondary agricultural schools, principals of 
county high schools, principals of senior 
high schools, and principals of all other 
schools employing 10 or more teachers. 
Two classes of certificates are issued, A 
and B. 

The class A certificate is valid for 6 years 
and may be issued on graduation from a 
standard college or equivalent education 
to a person who in addition shall have 
completed 1 year of graduate work in 
education or its equivalent approved by 
the State board of education and who 
shall submit satisfactory evidence of 3 
years’ successful teaching experience. 
Proof of 6 years’ successful administration 
work may be accepted in licu of 1 year of 
graduate work in education. This certifi- 
cate may be renewed for 6 years upon the 
fulfillment of one of the following con- 
ditions: (4) Employment in an adminis- 
trative or supervisory position for 4 of the 
6 years covered by the certificate and the 
satisfactory completion of the reading- 
circle work as a member or a director of a 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman. 
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group for 4 of the 6 years; (6) the comple- | 


tion of courses in administration and super- 
vision in colleges and universities aggregat- 
ing 12 weeks within the 6 years covered by 
this certificate; (c) membership in both 
State and National educational associa- 
tions for the entire 6 years and attend- 
ance on their annual conventions for 4 
of the 6 years covered by the certificate. 
The class B certificate is valid for 6 
years and may be issued on graduation 
from a standard normal school or equiva- 
lent education to a person who has com- 
pleted 1 year of additional work of college 
grade or its equivalent approved by the 
State board of education and who in 
addition submits satisfactory evidence of 
3 years of successful teaching experience. 
This certificate may be renewed for 6 years 
upon the fulfillment of one of the following 
conditions: (a2) Employment in an admin- 
istrative or supervisory position for 4 of 
the 6 years covered by the certificate and 
the satisfactory completion of the reading- 
circle work as a inember or a director of a 
group for 4 of the 6 years; (b) the com- 
pletion of courses in administration and 
supervision in colleges and universities 
aggregating 12 weeks within the 6 years 
covered by the certificate; (c) membership 
in both State and National educational 
associations for the entire 6 years and 
attendance on their annual conventions 
for 4 of the 6 years covered by the certifi- 
eate. [Alabama State Department of 
Edueation. 
erning the Examination and Certification 
of Teachersin Alabama. Bulletin No. 32, 
revised September 1, 1922, pp. 10-11.] 


Teocher’s Certificote the First Requisite 


California.—Requires school adminis- 
trators and school supervisors to hold a 
valid teacher’s certificate and a special 
certificate authorizing employment as a 
school administrator or a school super- 
visor. The requirement applies to super- 
intendents, deputy superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, principals of 
schools of more than five teachers and 
vice principals who devote full time to 
administrative duties. The specific re- 
quirements for the administration cre- 
dential are as follows: (a) A certificate 


Rules and Regulations Gov- . 


Professor of School Administrotion, Ohio State Untversity 


from a physician certifying that the 
applicant is physically and mentally fit 
to engage in teaching service; (b) verifi- 
eation of a valid California teacher’s 
certificate, credential, or life diploma of 
general elementary or general secondary 
grade; (c) a recommendation from the 
department of education of a college or 
university accredited by the California 
State Board of Education verifying 2 
years of acceptable teaching experience 
and 15 semester hours of work in pro- 
fessional courses relating to school organ- 
ization, administration, and supervision. 
The 15 semester hours of professional 
work must be in addition to the work 
done for the teaching credential. Ten 
of the fifteen hours must be selected 
from not less than four of the following 
courses: School administration and super- 
vision; growth and development of the 
child; philosophy of education; educa- 
tional tests and measurements; history 
of education in the United States. 

The remaining five semester hours must 
be selected from the following courses: 


Electives in Professionol Courses 


Work of an elementary school prin- 
cipal; administration of a high school, or 
of a junior high school; organization and 
supervision of elementary education; or- 
ganization and administration of vocation- 
al education; supervision of instruction; 
statistical methods; school surveys; rural 
education; elementary school curriculum; 
State and county school administration; 
city-school administration; schoolhouse hy- 
giene and construction; methods in mental 
diagnosis; high-school curriculum. 

This credential is issued for 2 years and 
may be rencwed for periods of 5 years upon 
verification of at least 5 months of admin- 
istrative experience in the public schools 
of the State as‘a principal of a school of 
five or more teachers, or as vice principal 
devoting more than half time to adminis- 
tration. In case the holder is unable to 
secure the five months’ administrative ex- 
perience he may secure the renewal upon 
verification of successful teaching experi- 
ence and the completion of six semester 
hours of work inschool administration sub- 
jects for each renewal. [California State 
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Department of Education, division of 
teacher training and certification, Bulletin 
No. H-2. Regulations Governing the 
Granting of State Teachers’ Credentials 
and County Certificates in California, 
1928, pp. 41-42.] 

Connecticut—The supervisor’s certifi- 
cate is required of superintendents, 
supervising agents, and principals of 
grades or of high schools who devote 
their entire time to supervision, For a 
limited supervisor’s certificate the appli- 
cant must comply with the general 
requirements for all certificates and the 
requirements of either (1) or (2) following: 


Require Evidence of Executive Ability 


(1) (a) He must hold a Connecticut 
permanent normal school or permanent 
secondary certificate; (6) have had at 
least 3 years’ experience in teaching and 
have been principal or supervisor for at 
least 1 year of a school employing at 
least five assistant teachers; (c) present 
satisfactory testimonials of executive 
ability; and (d) pass an examination, 
unless exempted, in school organization, 
including Connecticut school law and 
Connecticut school history. 

(2) (a2) He must be a graduate of an 
approved college or university, (b) have 
been principal or supervisor of a school 
or schools for at least five years, and (c) 
give proof of his fitness for such certificate. 

The limited supervisor’s certificate may 
be made permanent without further ex- 
amination after three years of successful 
experience as supervisor. [Connecticut 
School Document No. 5, 1925. Rules and 
Regulations Concerning State Teachers 
Certificates, Third edition, pp. 5, 28-29.] 

Delaware.—The State board of educa- 
tion grants two certificates to high-school 
principals. The conditions and require- 
ments are as follows: 


Two Years of Practical Experience 


The high-school principal’s certificate 
may be granted to persons who (a) are 
graduates of a standard college or uni- 
versity, (6) have had in addition a year’s 
graduate work at a standard university, 
including high-school methods, super- 
vision, and administration, and (c) who 
have had two years’ experience as prin- 
cipal or teacher. This certificate is valid 
throughout the State for three years ‘and 
is renewable for 3-year periods on evidence 
of successful experience and professional 
spirit. It is required in all first-group 
State-aided high schools and is also valid 
in all other State-aided high schools. 

The high and elementary school prin- 
cipal’s certificate may be granted to 
persons who (a) are graduates of a stand- 
ard college or university, (b) have had as 


a part of their college or university course : 


work in the teaching of elementary-school 
and high-school subjects and in super- 


vision and administration, and (c) who 
have had one year’s experience as prin- 
cipal or teacher. This certificate is valid 
throughout the State for three years and 
is renewable for 3-year periods on evi- 
dence of successful experience and pro- 
fessional spirit. It is required in all 
State-aided high schools of the second 
group and in all schools rated as high 
schools by the State board of education. 
It is also valid in an elementary school 
when the elementary school is in the same 
building as a second-group State-aided 
high school or a school rated as a high 
school by the State board of education. 
[State of Delaware, department of public 
instruction. Rules and Regulations for 
the Certification and Examination of 
Superintendents, Supervisors, Principals, 
and Teachers, 1924, pp. 4—5.] 


For Life, After Three Successful Years 


Indiana.—Principals in all accredited 
and commissioned high schools are re- 
quired to hold a high-school principal’s 
Hcense or a first or second grade ele- 
mentary school principal’s license. Two 
grades of high-school principals’ licenses 
are authorized—first and second. 

The first-grade high-school principal’s 
license is valid for five years and is renew- 
able thereafter for life on presentation of 
evidence of three years’ successful ex- 
perience and professional spirit. It is 
valid for administration and supervision 
in any junior or senior high school and 
in any elementary and high school (junior 
or senior) combined. Applicants for the 
first-grade license must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: (a) Graduation from 
a standard or approved college or normal 
school with 4-year course; (6) 3 years 
successful experience as principal or 
teacher, all of which must have been 
within the last preceding 10 years but 
not including in this 10 years time spent 
in attending school; (c) hold, or be 
qualified to hold, a high-school teachers’ 
license, first grade; (d) a year of graduate 
work in a standard university with spec- 
jalization in high-school administration 
and supervision. Eighteen semester 
hours (or three-fifths of all graduate 
credits presented) should be in not less 
than three of the following lines of work, 
always including the first: High-school 
administration, including high-school rec- 
ords and statistics; public-school ad- 
ministration; high-school supervision; 
tests and measurements; psychology of 
adolescence; Indiana school law. 


Some Graduate Credits in Other Fields 


Twelve semester hours (or two-fifths of 
all graduate credits presented) may be in 
any other two fields of knowledge. 

The second-grade high-school princi- 
pal’s license is valid for 3 years and is 
renewable thereafter for 3-year periods on 
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presentation of evidence of 1 year of suc- 
cessful expericnce, professional spirit, and 
additional school preparation. It is valid 
for administration and supervision in any 
junior or senior high school and in any 
elementary and high school (junior or 
senior) combined. Applicants for the 
second-grade license must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: (a) Graduation from a 
standard or approved college or normal 
school with a 4-year course; (b) 2 years of 
successful teaching experience, all of 
which must have been within the last 
preceding 10 years but not including 
within this 10 years the time spent in 
attending school; (c) hold, or be qualified 
to hold, a regular high-school teacher’s 
license, first grade; and (d) the completion 
as a part of the college or normal-school 
course, or otherwise, of professional work 
with specialization in high-school adminis- 
tration and supervision approximately as 
follows: Public-school administration, 3 
semester hours; high-school administra- 
tion, 3 semester hours; high-school super- 
vision, 3 semester hours; tests and meas- 
urements, 38 semester hours; psychology of 
adolescence, 3 semester hours; Indiana 
school law, 1 semester hour. [Indiana 
State Board of Education. Teacher 
Training and Licensing in Indiana, Regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education, 
Educational Bulletin No. 94, 1927, pp. 
21-22.] 


No Expertence Required for Some Principals 


Maryland—The principal’s certificate 
is required of principals of all State-aided 
high schools of the first group, and schools 
rated as 4-year high schools by the 
State superintendent of schools. It is 
issued for 3 years and is renewable upon 
evidence of successful experience and pro- 
fessional spirit. The requirements are: 
(a) Completion of a standard 4-year col- 
lege course or the equivalent in scholastic 
preparation; (b) 1 full year of graduate 
work at a standard university or the 
equivalent, approximately one-third of 
which must be in advanced study related 
to the high-school subjects and approxi- 
mately two-thirds in education, including 
high-school methods, supervision, and 
administration; and (c) 2 years of success- 
ful teaching experience for principals of 
high schools of the first group. No teach- 
ing experience is required of principals of 
high schools of the second group. [Mary- 
land State Dcpartment of Education, 
Maryland School Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 
12, Junc, 1925. Requirements for Cer- 
tificates for Administrators, Supervisors, 
and Teachers, p. 5.] 


Must Study Administration and Supervison 


Missouri.—Superintcndents and _ prin- 
cipals who devote at least half time to 
supervision are required to meet tbe 
following requirements: (a) Completion 
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of 120 semester hours of college credit 
above the 4-year high-school course; and 
(b) have 24 semester hours of work in 
education, 9 of which must be in adminis- 
tration and supervision. [State of Mis- 
souri, Department of Education. Organ- 
ization and Administration of Junior and 
Senior High Schools, 1927, pp. 30-31.] 
North Carolina.—The high school prin- 
cipal’s certificate is issued to applicants 
who meet the following requirements: 
(a) Graduation froin a standard A grade 
college in the academic or scientific 
courses with 18 semester hours of pro- 
fessional credits or credits required for 
high-school certificate A; (6) 3 years of 
teaching cxperience within the past 5 
years; and (c) at least one unit of credits 
(a minimum of three 5-hour courses dur- 
ing the summer school of 6 weeks) from 
an approved summer school or the equiva- 
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lent in college credits showing specializa- 
tion in school administration and super- 
vision. The certificate is valid for 5 
years, and after 5 years’ successful experi- 
ence as principal will be made valid for 
life upon securing credit for three 5-hour 
courses in an approved summer school or 
its equivalent in college courses specializ- 
ing in school administration and super- 
vision. 

A provisional high-school principal’s 
certificate may be issued to applicants 
who hold, or are entitled to hold, a Class 
A high-school teacher’s certificate and 
who have had 1 year of teaching experi- 
ence within the past 5 years. This cer- 
tificate is valid for 2 years and may be 
converted into a high-school principal’s 
certificate whenever the requirements for 
that certificate have been met. It will 
not be issued except when the applicant 
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serves as principal of a standard high 
school. [North Carolina State Board of 
Education, Educational Publication No 
88, Regulations Governing Certificates 
for Teachers in North Carolina, 1925, 
pp. 10-11.] 

North Dakota.—Effective July 1, 1928, 
principals of first-class high schools must 
meet the following requirements: (a) 
Hold the bachelor’s degree with 16 semes- 
ter hours of cducation, 6 hours of which 
must be in school administration and 
supervision; (b) hold a first-grade certifi- 
cate; and (c) have had two years’ expert- 
ence as a teacher. [North Dakota De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Bulletin 
No. 4, Regulations Governing the Certi- 
fication of Teachers, 1927, p. 18.] 

Virginia All beginning principals of 
accredited high schools must mect the 
requirements for the collegiate profes- 


| Requirements 
State | Title of certificate 
| Academic Teacher’s certificate Professional training al Experience 
tig ee High-school principal’s Graduation from stand- |--..------------------------ Year of graduate work, including high- | 2 years as principal or 
certificate. ard college or univer- school inethods, supervision, and teacher. 
: sity. administration. 
High and elementary ----- G0. -s2esccsced ee ca See Work in elementary and high-school | 1 year as principal or 
principal’s certificate. teaching and in administration and teacher. 
" ; a: supervision in college 
Terdianaeeess. sees Tfigh-school principal’s --.-- do... aes Hold or be qualified to Year of graduate work with specializa- | 3 years’ successful experl- 
license, first grade. | holda high-school teach- tion in high-school administration | ence as principal or 
er’s license, first grade. and supervision. teacher within last pre- 
, ts ceding 10 years. 
High-school principal’s --.-- do... ae C033 eee, Approximately 16 semester hours in | 2 years’ successful experi- 
license, second grade. | specified professional courses. ence as principal or teach- 
er within last preceding 
. Pare ; : 10 years. 
Marviand.---2=.-= High-school principal’s | Graduation from stand- |-...----------------------.- Year of graduate work approximately | 2 years of successful teach- 
certificate. ard college or univer- two-thirds of which must be in edu- ing experience for prin- 
| Sity, or equivalent. cation, including high-school meth- cipals of first group high 
i eae supervision, and administra- schools. 
ion. 
North Carolina_____|..._- Gees oe eaeae Graduationtfrom)s tand =) Reee=== === A minimum of one unit of credit (three 3 years within the past 5 
| ard A grade college in 5-hour courses during summer years. 
academic or scientific school of 6 weeks) with specializa- 
course. tion in school administration and G 
i ae . supervision. 
West Virginia. _..-_|..--. d0saee ss ascec ees Graduation from stand- | Qualifications for first- | 1 year of graduate study with at least 3 years’ successful teaching 
| ard college. class high-school certifi- 14 semester hours in specified pro- or administrative experi- 
cate. fessional courses. ence in high school with- 
in the preceding 5 years. 
| : Renewal 
State Title of certificate | Valid— Required— Duration — 
| q Duration Requirements 
Delawarese. c= s-enenee High-school principal's cer-' In all State-aided high In all first group State-aided | 3 years..-__- Syy@ars_.-..- Successful experience and 
tificate. : schools, high schools, professional spirit. 
High and elementary prin- In all high schools be-| In all State-aided high |-_--- do... eae dole. = Do. 
cipal’s certificate. low first group and, schools of sécond group 
in certain elemen- and others rated as high 
: 2 — ; tary schools. schools. 
Dinca ape ee es High-school principal's li- In any junior or senior First or second grade high- | 5 years__..-- iteeeeeeee | 3 vears’ successful experience 
cense, first grade. high school or ele- school principal’s liceuse and professional spirit. 
| mentary combined or first or second grade 
with junior or senior elementary school princi- 
high. pal’s license required in all 
accredited and commis- 
, co sioned high schools. 
| High-school principal’s li- ._..- dO... 2 dO. .. a eeeaetres 4) WS 3 years... 1 year of successful experi- 
cense, second grade. ence, professional spirit, 
; | jane ees and additional preparation. 
Maryladettoeeess eee | [ligh-school principal’s cer- , In all bish, schools of | In all State-aided high -_..- do. eeeee dos. = Successful experience and 
tificate. the Stat schools of first group and | professional spirit. 
| other schools rated as 4- , 
§ | year high schools. 
North Carolina ---------- Bee- 0-2. =) ee In all high schools of | No statemeut in bulletin 5 years..__.- eifess sees _5 years’ successful experience 
| the State. issued by State board of as principal, and credit for 
education, three 5-hour courses in au 
approved summer school 
| or its equivalent iu college 
; | credits specializing in ad- 
| ministration and supervi- 
2 er, ee ae sion. 
West Virgiuia_.----------! aes 0 eee eee eee | In junior and senior | After July 1, 1930, this cer- Not stated_-| Not stated.- 
high schools. tificate or first-class high- | 
school certificate will be 
required in first-class high | 
schools. 
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sional certificate with two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, or the re- 
quirements for the collegiate certificate 
with three years of experience. The col- 
legiate professional certificate is issued to 
applicants who hold a baccalaureate de- 
gree from a standard college or university, 
and who have completed at least 18 
semester hours’ work in education. The 
collegiate certificate requires the bacca- 
laureate degree but not the work in educa- 
tion required of the collegiate professional 
certificate. [Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 2, October, 
1927, Regulations Governing the Certifi- 
cation of Teachers in Virginia, pp. 4-5.] 


New Requirements After July, 1930 


West Virginza.—The high-school prin-— 


cipal’s certificate is valid for administra- 
tive and supervisory work in junior and 
senior high schools. This certificate or 
the first-class high-school certificate will 
be required of principals of first-class high 
schools after July 1, 1980. The require- 
ments for the certificate are: (a) Gradu- 
ation from a standard college; (8) quali- 
fications for a first-class high-school cer- 
tificate; (c) 3 vears’ successful teaching or 
administrative experience in high school 
within the preceding 5 vears; (d) one year 
of graduate study in a standard university 
for which the master’s degree is granted; 
and (c) the completion of at least 14 
semester hours of graduate work in some 
of the following courses: High-school cur- 
ricula; high-school organization and ad- 
ministration; high-school pupil guidance; 
supervision of high-school instruction; 
psychology and physiology of adolescence; 
directed teaching and supervision; his- 
tory of secondary education; surveys and 
special studies in high-school problems; 
statistical methods in education; testing 
prograiis for secondary schools; philoso- 
phy of education; business administration 
of secondary schools; extra-curricular and 
co-curricular activities; psychology of 
secondary school subjects. [West Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education, Teacher 
Training Bulletin, No. 7, 1928, Training 
and Certification of Teachers in West 
Virginia, p. 67.] 


Lower Certificate for 3-year Schools 


Wyoming.—Principals of accredited 4- 
year high schools must hold a Class I 
administrative certificate; principals of 
less than 4-year high schools must hold a 
Class III administrative certificate. The 
requirements for the Class I certificate 
are as follows: (a) Graduation from a 
standard college or university; (6) 30 
term or quarter hours of professional 
training, (c) 5 term or quarter hours in 
administration or supervision; and (d) 3 
years’ experienee, one of which must be 
within Wyoming. 
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The requirements for the Class III 
administrative certificate are: (2) Two 
years—90 term or quarter hours of college 
or normal school work; (6) 15 term or 
quarter hours of professional training; 
and (c) 5 terin or quarter hours in admin- 
istration orsupervision. [Wyoming State 
Board of Education, Bulletin No. 8, 
Series B, Certification of Teachers, 1925, 
pp. 7, 8.] 

The special certifieates for high-school 
principals as found in Delaware, Indiana, 
Maryland, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia are analyzed in the accompanying 
table. A study of the table shows that 
in all five States the first requirement is 
graduation from a standard college or 
university. Indiana and West Virginia 
specifically state that the applicant must 
hold, or be qualified to hold, a first-class 
or first-grade high-school teacher’s ecer- 
tificate. All five require training in school 
adininistration and supervision. All ex- 
cept North Carolina require a year of 
graduate training. All five require suc- 
cessful experience as principal or teacher, 
the amount varying from 1 to 3 years. 
The certificates in all five States are valid 
in all high schools but are not required in 
all high schools. Duration varies from 3 
to 5 years. The West Virginia bulletin 
makes no statement as to renewal of the 
certificate. In the other four States the 
certificates may be renewed on presenta- 
tion of evidence of successful experience 
and professional spirit. In Delaware and 
Maryland the certificates may be renewed 
for 3-year periods. In Indiana and North 
Carolina the certificates are renewable for 


life. 
Wy 


Summer School of International 
Cooperation 


Teachers and representatives from 21 
countries attended in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, the special course held during the 
past summer by the International Bureau 
of Education, on the school, the League 
of Nations, and international coopera- 
tion. Expenses of some of the teachers 
were defrayed by their governments. 
The course was planned in accordance 
with recommendations of a subcommittee 
of experts of the International Commis- 
sion on Intellectual Cooperation, and was 
directed toward a practical program of 
teaching, in primary and secondary 
schools, of international understanding 
and the work of the League of Nations. 


Bs 


A gold medal will be awarded by the 
Government of Cuba to each primary 
teacher whose record shows 25 successive 
years of acceptable service in public 
schools of the country. 
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Hand Weaving Taught in Schools 
of India 


As part of the plan for promotion of 
home industries among native people of 
Bombay Presidency, India, eight hand- 
weaving schools in the central division 
Were maintained by the department of 
industries during 1926-27, as shown by 
recent report to the Department of State 
from Wilbur Kehlinger, Ainerican consul 
at Bombay. A weaving school to instruct 
local agriculturists in hand weaving as a 
spare-time industry to supplement agri- 
culture was opened at Ibrahimpur, 
Dharwar District. Boys in the school 
were taught to weave the coarse cloth 
used by the villagers. To instruct the 
people in the different processes that 
cloth must undergo in order to meet 
commercial requirements, demonstrations 
in sizing, warping, winding, dyeing, and 
printing, as well as in weaving on different 
types of looms, were given in a number of 
localities and in several charitable and 
reformatory institutions. As a_ result, 
several factories have been opened and 
work has been stunulated in many places. 
Nine scholarships in technical chemistry 
and electrical engineering, open to Indian 
students, are maintained by the depart- 
ment in Indian institutes of science. 
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Systematic Effort to Remedy 
Speech Defects 


Two supervisors, 44 regular teachers, 
and an auxiliary teacher earry on the 
work of speech improvement in public 
schools of Philadelphia. From 10 to 12 
per cent of the children of the city suffer 
from speech defects. Each speech teacher 
has a daily assignment of two schools. 
The class period is half an hour, and 
elasses are composed of from 8 to 10 chil- 
dren. So far as possible children of the 
same age and the same type of speech 
defects are grouped for instruction. Three 
speech clinics provide for pupils in schools 
where such instruction is not given, and 
car fare is supplied children living at a 
distanee. Speech clinics are maintained 
in seven summer schools, and in one 
evening school a speech class is open 
during the winter to adults. 


Bw 


A complete photographic laboratory as 
part of the physical equipment in the 
seience department is provided Bennett 
High Sehool, Buffalo, N. Y. In addition 
to use in the study of physics and ehemis- 
try, the laboratory has proved of value 
in supplying photographs for school and 


educational publications and lantern 
slides for lectures and other school 
purposes. 
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Women Teachers in American Public 


Schools 


HE BEGINNINGS of the publie 
school system found the majority 
of the sehools in the hands of men. The 
‘woman movement”’ had not begun and 
women had not then learned to leave 
their fathers’ homes and go out into the 
world to earn their own livelihood; but 
that only in part explains the conditions 
that prevailed in regard to the sehools. 
Teaching of itself was entirely respectable, 
and has been for generations one of the 
few occupations whieh a gentlewoman 
might enter with propriety. But the 
regular school work was not favored, and 
educated young women who had to 
support themselves, as a rule, preferred 
to enter private families as governesses. 

There was little or no prejudice, how- 
ever, social or otherwise, to keep women 
from the schools like that which debarred 
them from so many other occupations 
that have since been opened to them. 
Women were as a rule physically unable 
to do the work as it was then required. 
In the first plaee the sehool day was very 
long as eompared to later standards. 
It began at 8 a. m. and lasted until 4— 
often until 5 p.m. Where the sehool was 
regularly taught it was in session practieally 
the year round. Holidays were few, and 
even the practice of elosing on Saturday 
has grown up within the past hundred 
years. As late as 1842 the schools of New 
York City were in session 49 weeks; those 
of Chicago, 48 weeks; the term in Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, and Cincinnati was 11 months, 
in Buffalo 12 months, in Detroit 259 days, 
and in Philadelphia, Boston, and Wash- 
ington nearly as long. 

Even if the modern improvements in 
methods, equipment, and, more than 
all else, in boys, had existed then, it 
would have tested the endurance of a 
robust woman to withstand a siege of a 
single school year. But the length of 
the term was not the greatest diffieulty. 
That feature of teaching whieh presented 
the most terrifying aspect to the timid 
novice was the matter of discipline, for it 
was only by drastic measures that a 
teacher could hold his own. The kind of 
discipline then prevalent is illustrated by 
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the record made by an Eton head master 
who flogged 80 boys in one night. Even 
he was not as continuously and energeti- 
eally aetive as old Hauherle, the Swabian 
schoolmaster of whom it is so often told 
that during the 51 years and seven months 
of his official life he inflicted 911,527 blows 
with a rod, 124,010 blows with a eane, 
20,989 taps with a ruler, 136,715 blows with 
the hand, 10,235 blows over the mouth, 
7,905 boxes on the ear, and 1,118,800 raps 
on the head. Seven hundred and seventy- 
seven times he made boys kneel on peas, 
and 613 times on a three-eornered piece of 
wood, made 3,001 wear the dunee cap, and 
1,707 to hold up the rod. 

Sueh modes of diseipline were not eon- 
fined to the sehools. Flogging prevailed 
in the armies and navies of the world 
until a comparatively recent date, and 
it was even a rule of the English common 
law that a man might ehastise his wife, 
provided he did it as a loving husband 
should and without brutality. 

So it was by universal custom and com- 
mon consent that authority in any walk 
of life meant harshness, and diseipline 
meant bodily pain. Corporal punishb- 
ment, frequent and severe, was looked 
upon by parents, teachers, and ehildren 
as a necessary part of school life. Ae- 
eustomed to stern measures, the pupils 
had neither respeet nor obedience to offer 
the teacher who.was not ready and able 
to follow up his command with a blow. 

The world has grown greatly in eivil- 
ization in the past century. Its manners 
are milder and its methods are dictated 
more by reason. Men do not often 
whip their wives now, and even a moderate 
ehastisement is apt to lead to the divoree 
court. Harshness has gone cut of fashion, 
and a public sentiment has arisen which 
makes it possible for a person of reason- 
able strength of body and of will to exer- 
eise any proper authority without the 
constant display of brute foree. 

The most potent single agency in 
bringing about the improved attitude ‘of 
the teacher toward the pupil and of the 
pupil toward the teaeher has been the 
graded school. 
of Sturm, in the sixteenth century, there 
have been divisions of sehools into yearly 
elasses with examinations and promotions, 
but the graded sehool as we know it may 
be properly considered a growth on 
Ameriean soil. It came in the natural 
eourse of evolution, one step at a time, 
but it first reached its full development 
in the famous Quincy school of Boston, 
of whieh John D. Philbrick was the 
principal, in 1847. 

It is hard to realize the tremendous 
effect that grading has had upon sehool 
discipline. It is primarily a deviee by 
which pupils may be instructed more 
economically by means of an intelligent 
division of labor in giving each teacher 


As'far baek as the time 


pupils of a like degree of advancement. 
But it is much more. In the ungraded 
sehool the teaeher could give her attention 
only to a very small portion of the elass 
at any one time A sehool of moderate 
size might easily have had 25 or 30 elasses, 
and as a matter of faet generally did have 
that many. 

In the graded school, on the contrary, 
at least half the pupils are engaged in 
recitation at the same time. Each pupil 
is on the alert lest he be called upon 
suddenly; if he is not in the seetion reeit- 
ing all his thought must be given to 
preparation for the next lesson. His 
time is fully occupied. That of itself is 
of the greatest value in diseipline. Then, 
too, the personality of the teaeher in 
influencing the sehool has infinitely greater 
scope, and her individuality is felt far 
more when she is herself constantly 
ceeupying the attention of her pupils. 
They learn to know her better, aud she is 
enabled to enlist their sympathy and coop- 
eration, and thus to reduce the difficulties 
of discipline to the lowest terms. A woman 
with reasonable tact ean now do the work 
which formerly required physieal as well 
as intellectual strength 

The American system of supervision is 
also an agency whieh has aided in bring- 
ing about the employment of women. 
The moral as well as the active support 
whieh a prineipal or superintendent gives 
to his assistants is suffieient to bolster up 
many teachers, male and female, who would 
be unable to hold their own if thrown upon 
their own resources. The knowledge that 
there is always a strong wiJ) which may be 
ealled upon for aid is a constant eneour- 
agement to inexperieneed teaehers, and 
a deterrent to mischievous pupils. 

These ehanged conditions, namely, the 
better publie sentiment toward discipline, 
the graded school, and eonstant super- 
vision, made women teachers possible on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the in- 
crease in women tcachers to a great extent 
made these ehanges neeessary, and it 
was an important factor in bringing them 
about. In faet, milder discipline, graded 
schools, supervision, and the preponder- 
anee of women teachers grew up together, 
and each influenced and helped to bring 
about the others. It is impossible, of 
eourse, to assign a definite date for the 
beginning of more rational discipline, but 
the other three innovations may be shown 
to have come almost simultaneously. 
Notice these coincidenees: 

Graded schools had their beginning in 
1847. The first instanee of professional 
supervision oceurred in 1839, when Na- 
than Bishop was made superintendent of 
the eity sehools of Providence, R. I.; 
within 10 years professional superintend- 
ents were fairly common. The Balti- 
more public schools began in 1829 with 
two male and two female teachers. The 
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n umber of each sex continued about equal 
for nearly 20 years, men teaching the 
boys’ schools and women teaching the 
girls’ schools. In 1848 an innovation 
was made, and 15 women were put in the 
boys’ schools—at an annual salary, by 
the way, of $150 each; women have been 
in the majority there cver since. St. 
Louis had one male and one female teacher 
at the inception of its school system in 
1837. There were 5 men and 5 women in 
1844, and by 1858 the men had increased 
to 20 and the women to 108. In Cincin- 
nati there were 21 men and 38 women in 
the schools in 1840, and 34 men and 108 
women in 1850 

These cities are typical. The dispro- 
portionate increase of women began in the 
latter forties, when it had been shown that 
the public schools with grading and pro- 
fessional supervision could be conducted 
with cheaper teachers without the ex- 
pense of employing a ‘“‘principal’”’ for 
each room. Unquestionably the original 
motive was economy in nearly all cases. 
The records show that very clearly. 

As time passed the public and the 
pupils became more accustomed to women 
teachers and discipline became easier for 
them. They proved to be more sympa- 
thetic and at least as successful teachers 
of young children as men, and their num- 
bers increased still more on that account. 
Then the Civil War took away many of the 
male teachers, and the proportion of 
women grew still faster. Finally, the 
impression prevailed extensively that it 
was necessary only that the principal of 
an elementary school be a man and all the 
assistants might as well be women. 

Normal schools exerted a tremendous 
influence by preparing large numbers of 
girls for teaching; and higher education 
became widely diffused among women, 
enabling more and more of them to 
teach not only in the higher grades of the 
elementary schools but in high schools 
and colleges as well. 

Then, to come down to recent times, 
since the number of male assistants in the 
elementary schools has been reduced to a 
minimum, the supply of desirable men for 
principals has been all but cut off, and as 
women are always at hand who have had 
good training and long experience in 
teaching and who show evidence of execu- 
tive ability, principalships have been 
given to them. Here again the question 
of economy originally entered into the 
calculation, for when a woman was pro- 
moted to a principalship she did not, as 
a rule, receive as much as her male prede- 
cessor had been paid. The feeling is now 
that experienced women teachers generally 
make the best principals that can be had 
under the present conditions. Women 
principals, therefore, as well as women 
teachers, may be considered a fixture. 
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State Department Supervises Preschool 
Health Work 


HE health department’s supervision 
of the preschool child in New 


York State was described by Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Gardiner, director of the 
division of maternity, infaney, and child 
hygiene of the department, who spoke 
before a joint scssion of the Aimerican 
Child Health Association and the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association in Chicago. 

“The department conducts child-health 
consultations and examines children from 
6 months to 6 years of age,” Doctor 
Gardiner said. ‘‘A migratory unit of 
staff physicians and nurses work in the 
rural areas and smaller municipalities, 
according to a schedule arranged by an 
advance agent in cooperation with local 
health officials. 

“The results of these examinations are 
recorded and the findings referred to the 
family physicians for confirmation and 
correction, the local nurses working with 
the State unit and then with the family 
physicians in the interest of the children 
examined, retaining these children as a 
definite part of their regular work until al] 
possible has been done to accomplish the 
desired results. 

‘Staff members are placed as demon- 
stration child hygiene nurses in counties or 
rural areas, developing a full maternity, 
infaney, and preschool program and con- 


ducting the demonstration in such a 
manner as to convince the public of the 
need of the work and the possibility of 
their acquiring their own permanent 
service as an outcome of the demonstra- 
tions. 

“The department affords to many local 
municipalities, of sufficient population to 
justify holding clinics once a month, 
financial assistance in the form of annual 
allotments for the payment of local 
physicians working with local depart- 
ments of health for the examination of 
infants and preschoo] children. 

“Specialized staff assistance is given to 
local independent nursing organizations, 
in the formation and carrying on of mother 
and child health stations, with the activi- 
ties indicated, so that besides routine home 
visiting there might be developed op por- 
tunities for group instruction, nurses’ con- 
ferences, and other centralized efforts. 

“Financial assistance is granted to local 
counties for the payment of groups of 
physicians appointed by and working 
under the auspices of the county medical 
societies in conjunction with local health 
officers, for the purpose of examining 
preschool children twice yearly in the 
sparsely populated areas, where it would 
be out of the question to hold clinics as 
often as once or twice a month.” 


“ee MaED Stress on Cleaning jae 


os CLEAN Tooth Never Decays”’ is 
A an old slogan that has done great 
harm in preventive dentistry, said 
Dr. William R. Davis, director of the 
Bureau of Mouth Hygiene, Michigan De- 
partment of Health, speaking before a 
joint session of the American Child Health 
Association ‘and the American Public 
Health Association at the recent meeting 
in Chicago. 

‘‘This expression is true only for surgi- 
cal cleanliness,” Doctor Davis declared, 
‘Cand surgical cleanliness is impossible so 
far as we know in the mouth of a live 
person and not very important in a dead 
one. 

“Many teeth that are brushed decay 
and many teeth that never saw a tooth- 
brush never decay. No dentist on earth 
can make badly broken down and aching 
teeth as good as new. Why broadcast 
such teaching? Educational material that 
is not true or is out of focus should not be 
used no matter how attractive. 

“We have led many school boards and 
teachers to believe that toothbrush drilis 


and cleaning teeth are the whole thing in 
a dental health program. Use of the 
toothbrush is a good habit, like taking a 
bath or washing the face. In certain 
cases it will help prevent decay. Twicea 
day, before going to bed and after break- 
fast is a reasonable frequency to teach. 
Why teach five times, which is unreason- 
able? Why teach using gauze on the 
finger and boric or salt solution daily to 
wash the mouth of an infant which is 
correctly fed and in good health, when 
clinical experience shows that it does 
more harm than good? 

“The two greatest factors in mouth 
hygiene are diet and early dental atten- 
tion. It has been proven quite conclu- 
sively that wrong diet promotes decay and 
correct diet retards decay. If we could 
have early attention to small defects and 
correct diet, I believe we could almost 
wipe tooth troubles off the map even if 
another toothbrush was never manufac- 
tured. This may be rank heresy, but I 
believe research and clinical evidence are 
proving it.” 
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Desirable Personal Virtues or Charac- 
teristics for Civilization 


Educational Research Verifies a List of Basic Civilization Virtues. 


Objectives of 


Character Education Determined. A Character Graph for Self-Character Education 
and a School Character Record Card 


By MILTON FAIRCHILD 
Chairman Character Education Institution, Washington, D. C. 


UMAN BEINGS have to work 
H persistently to cope successfully 
with the problems of individual 
aud organized life. Civilization is being 
realized gradually by accumulating wis- 
dom as to how to achieve satisfactory 
status for huinan persons on the earth. 
Civilization is strictly a thing of the 
earth, having no complications with life 
after death—neither affirming or denying 
immortality for the individual. For my- 
self I believe in immortality. For scien- 
tific study, however, we can take “civili- 
zation”’ as unrelated to immortality, and 
be sure that any betterment thereof which 
can be accomplished on earth will conduce 
to the advantage of the life after death. 
In this scientific study of human civili- 
zation we can indulge in complete intel- 
leetual independence without fear of con- 
flict with religious theology. Since we do 
not discuss any of the dogmas of revealed 
religion there can be no conflict over 
religious opinions. 


Determine Character Ideals by Scientific Study 


Evidently there is a long-time import- 
ance to some of the ideas which are pro- 
duced by individuals during the earth life, 
because these ideas are used for gencra- 
tions and are incorporated in the civili- 
zation which is being evolved through 
many generations of human experience. 
And some of these long-time ideas have to 
do with human conduct, defining right and 
wrong in the treatment one person gives 
another. Also, some have to do with 
describing personal character as satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of civilization. It surely is high time that 
a statement be worked out as 4a reliable 
description of the desirable characteristics 
for a human being who is entirely satis- 
factory as a unit of civilization. The 
ideal character toward which children and 
youth should be “educated” as citizens 
needs to be determined by a seientifie 
study of human experience in eivilization. 
The effusions of poets and essayists, even 
the generalizations of the philosophers, are 
not satisfactory, for they have no com- 
pleteness and have only individual opin- 
ionism as their justification. There must 
be an “elementary morality of civiliza- 
tion” which can be verified as interpreting 
huiman experience, and there must be a list 


of “basic civilization virtues”? which can 
be discovered by a study of experience 
and which can be described. A verified 
list of basie civilization virtues would 
constitute a deseription of the objective 
of character cducation in schools and 
colleges. 

I reported progress in determining what 
the elementary morality of civilization 
really is in a note published in the issue of 
May 26, 1928, School and Society. Now 
I am able to report the verification of a 
list of basic civilization virtues (or desira- 
ble characteristics) . 


Runcaul Plan 


The process used in determiming what 
virtues are basic in human civilization 
was as follows: 

1. A complete Hst of desirable charac- 
teristics (virtues) was worked out by 
observation and eonsultation. An initial 
list was drawn up, and additions made as 
other desirable characteristics were ob- 
served in people. Many individuals 
added to the list of virtues those which 
they desired to realize in themselves. 
This inquiry extended over 10 years, and 
resulted in a complete list of 92 desirable 
characteristics. Thousands of persons 
eooperated. 

2. By discernment, a tentative list of 
basic virtues of major importanee in 
human civilization was seleeted, which 
virtues seem to be nuclei for others, and 
with which all the others on the complete 
list are related. Many cooperated in this 
discernment. . 

3. Verification of the tentative list has ° 
been secured by getting executives of in- 
stitutions having highly successful and 
reliable persons on the staff to select 10 


or more coworkers known intimately 
through many years and known to be 
first class in character, and getting these 
exeeutives, after careful selection of only 
first-class characters, to make out a 
“‘character graph” for each, on these 15 
civilization virtues of the tentative list, 
to prove whether a known first-class 
person will alwavs show a high rating 
in his character on these virtues. The 
result is positive proof that a first-rate 
person always has a high character graph 
on these 15 basie civilization virtues, and 
that low rating in any one virtue is a de- 
fect whieh reduces the effectiveness of 
the charaeter. The institutions eoop- 
erating in this verification are Mellon 
Institute, the Bureau of Standards, and 
the Carnegie Institution, of Washington. 
Seventy persons were graphed by five 
executives, and the eonclusion is that 
there are no superfluous virtues on the 
list and none that counts as basic is 
omitted; these 15 basie civilization vir- 
tues “gets the character.” One of the 
executives rated 20 persons in June, lost 
his ratings and in September made out 
new graphs, then found his original rat- 


ings, compared them with the second 
ratings, and noticed practical identity 


between the two independent ratings. 
Hitimate acquaintanee is reasonably satis- 
factory as a basis for character ratings. 
When very important to verify the char- 
acter graph of a certain person it is pos- 
sible to have several independent ratings 
made, and to combine them into a coin- 


posite. 
A composite of character graphs of the 
staff of an institution can be made. 


Below a eomposite of the 70 scientists 
rated in this verification of the basie 
civilization virtues. ‘ 


Implications 


The implieations and deductions from 
this verified list of basic eivilization vir- 
tues are very serious indeed. School 
edueation has to cultivate these speeific 
virtues as a service to the State, the com- 
munity, and the children themselves. 
Success sits on a three-legged stool— 
(1) knowledge, (2) ability, (8) character, 
and education has to be complete as a 
preparation. College education eovers a 


Basic civilization virtues;compositc of 70 character graphs of first-class persons 
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period of growth during whieh character 
is being organized and fixed for the rest of 
life; therefore these basic civilization vir- 
tues must be ‘‘edueated” in eollege. 
Merely teaching a subject in college ean 
not be adequate edueational serviec for 
the professor. All these 15 virtues must 
be edueated in college or the college edu- 
eation is not complete. As a fact, only a 
few of these virtues are strengthened in 
the eultural college experience. Educa- 
tion of executive ability is very weak— 
the student slides down a chute, for the 
most part, with no neeessity for serious 
executive work on his studies, his living 
arrangements, or his amusements. 


Self-Character Education 


In elementary schools it will be neces- 
sary to avoid overemphasis on faults; 
therefore the teachers will need to avoid 
publieity for charaeter graphs. <A school 
character-reeord card has been prepared 
as part of the ‘five-point plan,’”’ but it is 
for personal use by the teaehers. It can 
be used in high schools aud eolleges for 
eharacter records. 

In junior and senior high schools, how- 
ever, the charaeter-edueation work must 
sueeeed in establishing a personal purpose 
to mature charaeter, and therefore these 
basie civilization virtues have been 
worked into a self-character education 
card for use in the home-room work and in 
personal diseipline. Pupils are to make 
out a series of eharacter graphs and fulfill 
a program for overcoming weaknesses, 
after the manner of Benjamin Franklin. 
The objeetive is a high character on the 
verified civilization virtues, in which every 
eitizen ought to be strong. 

Samples of these character graph cards 
ean be obtained from the Character Edu- 
eation Institution, Chevy Chase, Wash- 
ington, D.C. There is no copyright, and 
local printing is expeeted. 


Ww 
Church Residential Schools 


Canadian Indians 


for 


Indian boys and girls in Canada to the 
number of 14,782 are enrolled in the 344 
Indian Schools maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs. Of these, 254 are 
day schools, with an enrollment of 8,242; 
and 74 are residential schools, with an en- 
roliment of 6,327 pupils. The 16 “com- 
bined” schools, loeated in seetions too 
sparsely settled to support separate schools 
for whites and Indians, are attended by 
213 white and Indian children. The resi- 
dential schools are under church manage- 
ment with close supervision by the de- 
partment. In these schools State funds 
are supplemented, whenever necessary, 
by contributions from the churches. 
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Preschool Demonstration Service in 


Feast Harlem 


° HAT work for preschool children 
should begin with or before the 


birth of the child and be con- 
tinued until all parents are sufficiently 
intelhgent to recognize deviations from a 
desirable standard of health and are in a 
position to get the help they need for their 
children as soon as that need is present 
was the contention of Miss Mabelle S. 
Welsh, associate director of the East Har- 
lem Nursing and Health Serviee, New 
York City, who spoke in Chicago in Octo- 
ber at a joint session of the American 
Child Health Assoeiation and the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 

Miss Welsh described the 5-year pro- 
gram of the East Harlem Nursing and 
Health Service whieh has reached 4,464 
children, betwecn the ages of 2 and 6 years, 
and 3,225 infants. 

‘‘No other organized service existed in 
the district, although ecrtain children were 
reached in conncction with health and 
social services rendered by family welfare 
agencies and the municipal health depart- 
ment,’’ Miss Welsh said. ‘‘The people of 
the distriet are mainly of Italian origin or 
descent and the majority are in the lower 
income group of unskilled laborers. Very 
little health supervision is given by the 


private physicians of the neighborhood 
since the pcople themsclves are slow to 
call in medical aid except for acute illness. 
The presehool demonstration serviee rec- 
ognized that the starting point in the 
health eare of the child must be the educa- 
tion of the parents in the home. The 
home service was not rendered as a follow- 
up serviee from a medical clinic but as a 
fundamental educational service which 
used the medical conference service as a 
tool in the health care of the individual 
child. 

“The most common physical defects 
noted by the medical examiners wcre poor 
posture, decayed teeth, malnutrition, and 
diseased tonsils. In these four groups fall 
94 per cent of all defeets noted, exclusive 
of those that are temporary in character 
and others that are uncorrectible. 

“Pneumonia presented the most out- 
standing sickness problem, with the high- 
est percentage of all cases, 24.6 per cent, 
and the highest percentage of all deaths 
among nurscd cases, 52 percent. Mcasles 
ranked second in frequency, with 20 per 
cent of all cases. Communicable disease 
looms up as a problem in the second half 
of the first vear of life when deaths from 
this cause were doubled.”’ 


Eee Dee Cuiles: pic 
Every Year 


a A RESULT of a complete pro- 


gram of preschool health work 

organized in Fargo, N. Dak., in 
1923, 63 per cent of the children who 
entered school last year had been reached 
by the health department, aecording to 
Dr. B. K. Kilbourne, Fargo’s eity health 
officer, who spoke in Chicago before a 
joint session of the American Child Health 
Association and the Ameriean Public 
Health Association. 

“Many of those children first seen in 
1923 were infants at that time and were 
reached through the routine service to 
that group and have been carried con- 
tinuously since,’ Doetor Kilbourne said. 

“The goals of presehool health service 
may be summed up as follows: Every 
preschool child should have a physieal 
examination regularly every six months 
or as often as his doctor advises. We 
emphasize the family physician here as 
he should increasingly assume this re- 
sponsibility. The ehild should be immun- 
ized against diphtheria and vaceinatcd 


against smallpox if this was not done in 
infancy. He, with his family, shouJd be 
instructed in the essential health habits, 
so that he sleeps and rests regularly, 
eats heartily, and welcomes the whole- 
some outdoor play and eompanionship of 
other children. He should have early 
and prompt attention during illness. His 
environment should be eontrolled to pre- 
vent harmful influence affeeting his devel- 
opment. He should have regular dental 
examination. : 

“In an attempt to accomplish these 
goals, the private physieian and the pri- 
vate dentist informally, and the health 
department and sehool board must for- 
mally cooperate. Such a plan in operation 
supplementing private practice makes 
available every essential health service to 
preschool children, and an educational 
program designed to stimulate parents to 
avail themselves of these opportunities. 
We believe that with the proper use of the 
facilities available inmost small cities mueh 
ean be done to approximate this goal.” 
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Study of Home Management Applied 
to a Lypical Family 


Problems of the Household as They Appear to a Class of High-School Girls. 
Practical Solutions Reached by Investigation of Actual Conditions. Home 
Experiences Figure Prominently in the Discussions 
By MILDRED NYE 
Senior Student 
Under the Direction of FLORENCE E. BLAZIER 
Head of Home Economics Education, Oregon State College 


was adopted by a class of senior 

girls in the Corvallis High School 
to give them a practical basis of study for 
their course in houschold management. 
This course included the study of family 
relationships, house planning and furnish- 
ing, budgeting the family income with plans 
for keeping down needless expense, scien- 
tific management of time, money,and labor, 
selection of food and clothing, and a sum- 
mary of savings, their purposes and types. 


ASS REAL imaginary family 


Imaginary Family of Moderate Means 


The Kenyon family, for such was the 
chosen name, included the father and 
mother who were 40 years old, and 17- 
year old twins, Robert Louis and Beverly 
Jean, both seniors in high schoo]. The 
Kenyons had recently moved to Corvallis 
so that Mr. Kenyon could accept a posi- 
tion as manager of one of the local depart- 
ment stores witha salary of $2,400 a year. 


Class work started with a study of the 
home and the family relationships, factors 
that make a home successful, and argu- 
ments for and against large families. The 
discussion of incomes was centered around 
the amount to which the girls were most 
familiar—with what this income would 
buy. Lists of occupations and incomes for 
Corvallis were brought in and analyzed by 
the class. 


Individual House Preferred to Apartment 


The distinction between house and home 
was clearly brought out by the class in 
its discussion of shclter needs and stand- 
ards for the average family. After listing 
the advantages and disadvantages of liv- 
ing in an apartment or a house in Corvallis, 
the class unanimously voted for the 
Kenyons to live in a house. It was de- 
cided that it would be better for Mr. 
Kenyon to rent rather than to buy until 
he was sure that he was permanently 


located. A local real estate man talked to 
the class about rent from the standpoints 
of the owner and the renter, and how to 
figure rent on a value basis. He then 
took the class to visit several houses for 
rentinthe town. These were studied and 
discussed in class and it was decided that 
none was quite suited to the needs of this 
family. However, they finally decided on 
one renting for $35 per month with a 
double garage, one side of which was rented 
for $3.50. As this house contained four 
bedrooms, the question came up of rent- 
ing one of these, but the girls thought that 
the value of privacy of the family would 
outweigh the pecuniary help of the rent 
of this one room. While the kitchen in 
this house was far from ideal, an imaginary 
talk with the landlord resulted in his 
fixing this room more to their liking. This 
also gave an opening for studying room 
arrangement and routing, as a result of 
which the girls made routing plans for 
the kitchen before and after remodeling. 


Heating is an Important Item 


Operating expenses, which were to take 
12 to 15 per cent of the net income, were 
divided into essential and accessory, each 
of which was taken up scparately. Es~- 
sentials included heat, light, and water. 
Under heat, the girls studied various 
methods of heating houses, such as stoves 
and furnaces—hot air, steam, and hot 
water—with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each and the various kinds of 
fuel used. With this as a basis, they esti- 
mated the cost of heating the house for 


The affairs of the Kenyons were discussed at the home management house of Oregon Agricultural College 
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the Kenyons. It was found that this 
operating cost would be rather high, as 
it was a large house and was heated by 
stoves. Methods by which the family 
might cooperate to control the fuel costs 
were brought out in discussion. Especial 
emphasis was given to the importance of 
good ventilation in reducing fuel costs. 

Practical housckeeping aids were in- 
cluded in the study of light. The class 
learned to read an electricity meter and 
to figure the cost from this. The wiring 
of a house, study of circuits, how to fix 
blown-out fuses, and how to choose the 
right size bulbs were included. Under 
study of water, the girls discussed plumb- 
ing and how to shut off the water circuit 
in the basement. 


Modern Equipment Saves Servant Hire 


Accessory expenses included telephone 
and cleaning. The cost of cleaning and 
equipment for the different standards of 
house cleaning were brought out espc- 
cially by those girls who had a great deal 
of experience in keeping house. It was 
decided that Mrs. Kenyon could do all 
her own cleaning with the assistance of 
her daughter and modern equipment, such 
as a vacuum cleaner and electric washer. 

The study of scientific management 
included time and motion schedules and 
jabor-saving kitchens and devices. The 


girls made a schedule for one week for 
Mrs. Kenyon as well as a time and mo- 
tion study of some activity they carried 
on at home. Although most of the girls 
were not in favor of schedules, they were 
very interested in discussing their own 
home experiences with these. A time and 
motion study of sctting a table was tried 
by cach one successfully, which helped to 
show them the real value of this plan. 


Arrangement of Kitchen for Convenience 


After discussing kitchen plans, charts, 
and ways of remodeling kitchens to make 
them more convenient, the class visited 
a home-management house owned by and 
operated in connection with the Oregon 
State Agricultural College to inspect the 
kitchen arrangement there. With this as 
a guide, the girls planned to remodel the 
kitchen of the Kenyon’s home, paying 
particular attention to such points as cor- 
rect height of working surfaces, routing, 
lighting, ventilation, wall covering, colors, 
table tops, plumbing, built-in conveni- 
ences, and other labor-saving equipment. 
Suggestions were made by the girls from 
observations in their own homes as well. 

General discussion of foods for the 
family brought out the point that the 
percentage varies with the size of the 
income, but that 15 to 50 per cent is the 
range. The calorific requirement and 


D0 


necessities of an adequate diet for this 
family were presented, together with the 
costs of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner 
menus. The division of the food dollar 
into five spending units—meat, sugars 
and fats, dairy products, cereals and 
grain products, vegetables and fruits— 
afforded an interesting basis of expense. 
The girls decided to allow 45 cents per 
day per person for this family, and in- 
vestigated the costs of foods in each 
division, compiling a cost sheet from these 
figures. Previous food-preparation work 
was given a practical application when 
the girls planned, prepared, and discussed 
a typical luncheon, breakfast, and dinner 
menu for the Kenyon family with the 
preceding discussion as a basis. 


Personal Purchasing Tends to Economy 


Factors influencing the cost of food 
werc brought out in marketing talks. 
These included package versus bulk 
buying, the telephone habit in relation to 
efficient buying, and other points of in- 
fluence. The girls gave their own re- 
actions and expericnces in marketing, 
and brought out the importance of help- 
ing their inothers with markcting as a 
way to get good experience. 

Percentage of income to be spent for 
clothing and the distribution of this for 
the members of the family opened the 


The dining room of the home managenient house is an object lesson in convenient arrangement 
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way for good discussions by members of 
the class. It was finally decided to give 
the mother and daughter the same 
amount, despite the fact that many girls 
thought that daughter should have far 
more because ‘she was younger and 
would enjoy it more.” A working budget 
was made for Beverly Jean’s clothing for 
a year. A study of ready-made versus 
home-made clothing, daily care of shoes 
and clothing, and the importance of 
planning before shopping rounded out 
the study of clothing selection. 


Insurance is a Means of Saving 


The first thoughtful consideration of 
the purpose and value of savings was 
given this subject by perhaps some 
members of the class. Purposes brought 
out during the discussion were need for 
protection, desire for home ownership, 
education, travel, civic duty, and welfare 
of the world. Under types of savings 
the various kinds of life insurance were 
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explained to the class by an instructor 
familiar with insuranec. Questions to 
ask before investing and dangers of loan- 
ing money without good security were 
also given consideration. 

With this discussion as a basis the class 
made a yearly budget for the Kenyon 
family which was compared to that made 
the first of the term. The final problem 
was a term paper giving their own 
aecount and reactions.to this family. 

The outstanding value of this course is 
in the fact that the work was based on 
the actual circumstances known by the 
class members. s 


County libraries in small towns and 
rural communities in New Jersey cooper- 
ate with the schools and at the same time 
supply good reading matter for the adult 
population. The first library under this 
plan was established in Burlington County 
in 1921, and 6 of the 21 counties of the 
State now possess such libraries. 


‘, 
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A earefully planned kitchen saves time and energy. This plan is from the Extension Serviee of Montana 
State College 


Junior Red Cross Provides 
For Altruism 


(Continued from page 45) 


knit scarfs for the women at the Old 
Women’s Municipal Home. Domestic 
science girls made dresses for poor children 
in different municipalities. 

So the list goes on indefinitely. The 
problem has been to fit the particular 
ability to the particular need. And the 
young people themselves are taking an 
active hand in solving even this problem. 
To make sure of doing a sound piece of 
social service, pupils of the Utica and of 
Syracuse, N. Y., schools carried out their 
own city survey of public institutions. 
They wrote different questionnaires for 
each type of institution and theniselves 
interviewed the superintendents to find 
out what public-school pupils-could do 
for the residents of each. The work 
planned thus intelligently has gone for- 
ward with encouraging impetus. 

These useful and sentimental gifts of 
young hands, the greetings, and the per- 
sonal visits that go with them, are reccived 
with enthusiasm. But the chief happiness 
is perhaps to him who gives, as evidenced 
in the closing paragraph of the report of a 
pupil secretary who wrote the following 
news item for the school paper of Public 
School No. 161, Manhattan: 

The Junior Red Cross Club has been working like 
busy bees this term in order to make other people 
happy. We decided to belp the children in Betb Israel] 
Hospital. Here is wbat we did: 

On Tuesday, April 3, 1928, the president and vice 
president of the Red Cross Club went to Beth Israel 
Hospital witb a box of goodies and toys for tbe sick 
ehildren. Tbey opened tbe box and distributed the 
things. Tbere were pin wheels, kites, and Easter boxcs 
filled with Easter eggs, all of whieb tbe Junior Red 
Cross members had made, Our next projeet was the 
making of jonquils whicb we sent to the children to 
brighten their ward. Twelve of the girls, wbo eould 
sew nicely, made nightgowns, These and pieture 
serapbooks, and flower serapbooks made by tbe rest 
of the girls, and an airplane made by the boys, were 


sent to our little Beth Israel friends. 
Don’t you think we have had a happy term? 


Pupils of schools in many parts of the 
country, and indeed of the whole world, 
would shout a joyful ‘‘ves”’ in answer to 
the question. 

Ka 

An all-India federation of education 
associations has been organized. It em- 
braces five provincial associations, with 
others under consideration. Meinber- 
ship, which at present is about 5,000, is 
open to the entire teaching profession, in- 
cluding university and college instructors, 
and head masters and assistant masters 
in all classes of schools. The organization 
was effected in large part through the 
influence of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. Headquarters are at 
Cawnpore, and meetings are held an- 
nually. 


Means of Establishing Good Study Habits in 
High-School Pupils 


Learning is Acquired Only Through Individual Effort. 
Attention Must be Focalized Upon Desirable Outcomes. 
Upon Students to Induce Them to Want to Study. 


the Desire to Learn. 


Teacher's Principal Function is to Inculcate in Pupil 


Considerations to be Impressed 


Assignment of Lessons Must be Skillful and Comprehensive. 


Parents Should Provide Suitable Surroundings at Home 


By H. H. VAN COTT 


Supervisor of Junior High Schools, New York State Department of Education 


HERE IS no royal road to lIearn- 

ing. There never has becn such 

a road and there never will be. 
Learning is not a process of being filled 
with facts; it is an individual matter 
dependent upon the initiative of the 
learner; it is acquired only through effort. 

“The chief purpose of the high-school 
teacher is to induce in the pupil a desire 
to learn. Education can not progress 
when effort is limited to the teacher while 
the pupil is passive or merely receptive; 
it can be achieved for one’s self only by 
aggressive effort.’”’ It was thus expressed 
by Brubaker in the March number of New 
York State Education. 

To achieve an education a pupil must 
learn to apply his mind to the acquiring 
of knowledge in such a way that his 
habitual responses to the situations that 
confront him will be resultful and worth 
while. Such an achievement requires a 
good technique for study. The adoles- 
cent period is an opportune time to 
emphasize the means of acquiring a good 
study technique, for at that time pupils 
are eager to become self-directive. 

Good study habits may be established in 
high-school pupils to the extent (a) that 
the pupils themselves want to study effi- 
ciently, (b) that they are taught general and 
specific habits of study, and to the extent 
(c) that they practice the appropriate acts 
of study with and without supervision. 


Provide Proper Setting for Home Study 


To establish good-study habits is the 
task of the school, working in cooperation 
with the parents, who may do much in 
setting a proper home stage upon which 
the performance of the acts of study may 
take place with as little annoyance to 
mind and body as possible. 

The relation of habit to efficiency is 
great. Bagley says that habit is nine- 
tenths of life. Drill, repetition, and dis- 
cipline are the important words in the 
pedagogy of habit; processes that arc to 
be made habitual or automatic must first 
be focalized. 

Too little attention has been given to 
this task; it is a paramount issue in educa- 


tion. Too much attention has heen de- 
voted in attempting to develop pupils into 
encyclopedias of learned facts without 
developing powers for accomplishment by 
the use of such facts. 

In a university class a professor who 
was teaching a course in psychology and 
character gave as a question for considera- 
tion the following: Do we as humans ever 
do what we do not want to do? At first 
thought one might say, ‘‘ Yes, of course we 
do”; but after further thought and reflec- 
tion the answer would probably be, ‘‘ No; 
we do those things that we want to do.” 

It is safe to say that high-school pupils 
will study when they want to study, and 
until they are in an attitude of mind for 
study any valuable study habits can not be 
acquired. If on the other hand they are 
eager to study, their habits in study will be 
easily acquired, to the extent that the acts 
of study are practiced with success. 


Study Habits Acquired Through Practice 


A habit of study can not be taught, but 
the advantage of a consistent study pro- 
cedure which involves the periodic prac- 
ticing of the acts of study under favorable 
surroundings and by the best methods 
ean be taught, and those pupils who want 
to profit thereby can acquire good study 
habits. 

In order to want to do certain things 
more than others the advantages which 
will accrue from doing them must be con- 
sidered and sentiments concerning such 
outcomes formed. The attention must 
be focalized upon the desirable outcomes. 
The question then which challenges atten- 
tion first is: What advantage occurring 
from good study habits can be shown to 
secondary school pupils so that they will 
want to study? 

1. School success—Every pupil likes 
to succeed, and failure results in annoy- 
ance. Successful secondary-school pupils 
will be more apt to continue succeeding 
than to fail. The school pupil who learns 
how to study well when he studies, how to 
make the most out of his study time, how 
to take concise and accurate notes, how 
to read well, think logically, form judg- 


ments, and make applications will suc- 
ceed in school, will improve continually, 
and will enjoy that satisfaction which 
comes from progress. 

2. Good study habits developed in 
youth carry over into college and into life. 
Edueation does not stop with the award of 
the diploma. In order to succeed people 
must study continually; study their jobs, 
the signs of the times and their associates, 
and seek opportunities for service. 


Successful Men Are Good Students 


“Not long ago Miss Rhea Whitehead 
was a 14-year-old girl in school busily 
studying shorthand. To-day she is a 
judge on the bench in Seattle.’ Why? 
She acquired the habit of study in her 
youth and she kept at it until she obtained 
her goal. The successes of Edison, Bur- 
bank, Lincoln, Wanamaker, and a host 
of other men are due to study. 

3. Good school ratings—No one can 
progress from one school to another with- 
out depending upon what others say about 
him. Colleges want the secondary-school 
graduates who have excelled in scholar- 
ship; the better college fraternities and 
sororities want members who can succeed 
scholastically; the prospective employer 
wants young employees with records of 
having made good in school. To obtain 
good school ratings one of the chief 
requisites is a willingness to study and to 
expend a great deal of effort in study. 

Freshmen at Yale are confronted with 
these rules: ““No freshman will be rec- 
ommended for admission to the sopho- 
more class with any entrance conditions; 
freshmen admitted on trial are under dis- 
qualification; a student below 70 in any 
regular course is warned in that course; if 
after a warning his percentages are below 
60 per cent in any two courses he may be 
dropped.” Good study habits are essential 
to the attaininent of good scholarship. 

4, Scholarship pays.—He who wins a 
scholarship is often entitled to member- 
ship in the National Honor Society. 
It is a distinguished honor to belong to 
a great organization of more than 15,000 
boys and girls who have won honors in 
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their respective high schools. The pin 
of the National Honor Socicty is a badge 
of honor which helps to secure college 
admission privileges. 


No Academic Distinction Without Study 


Every day in high school is worth 
$9, according to statistics based upon the 
earning power of the high-school graduate 
as compared with that of the elementary- 
school graduate. No professional school, 
college, or normal school can be entered 
without the high-school diploma. He 
who succeeds in scholarship often wins 
honors at commencement time in the 
form of money prizes or merit badges. 
He who fails can not graduate, may not 
repeat his courses more than once with- 
out extra expense and loss of time, nor 
participate in the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of his school. He who excels may 
receive extra school credit for his ex- 
cellence and may be promoted without 
the final cxaminations at the end of 
the scmester. None of these rewards 
can come without study, but all the 
penalties and humiliation and discourage- 
ment do come without the asking. 

All such information will help to put 
the pupil into an attitude of mind which 
will cause him to want to study. This 
is a first and most important attainment, 
for serious acts of study will not be per- 
formed for the development of study 
habits until the mind of the pupil is set 
for study and he desires to keep up with 
his schoolmates and to excel if possible. 

Our next important question is: How 
shall pupils be stimulated to develop good 
study habits? 


Lesson Assignments Must Be Comprehensive 


1. The assignment of lessons must be 
comprehensive. The day has passed for 
assigning lessons in the old way by saying, 
“take so many pages” or “from para- 
graph 400-425” or ‘‘Chapter II” or 
“Tesson X” or ‘‘the examples on inter- 
est.”? Progressive school teachers are 
using more class time than ever before ex- 
plaining lesson assignments, in giving 
suggestions for the easy mastery of les- 
sons, in calling attention to and giving 
hints concerning the solving of hard prob- 
lems, in cooperating with other teachers 
so that expected home study shall not be 
burdensome, in fitting their assignment to 
the aptitudes of individual pupils, in tell- 
ing of suitable reference material, in 
warning pupils of difficulties which may 
arise, and in giving directions concerning 
the best procedure for learning about the 
assigned topics. If pupils know how to 
approach the solving of their problems 
the chances are they will solve them 
more readily. 

2. Time must be used for the super- 
vision of study in the classroom under 
the direction of the class teacher. Ac- 
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cording to Burton (in The Supervision 
and Improvement of Instruction) the 
following general class of problems are 
likely to arise within a study group for 
solution by the teacher: 

(a) Lack of intcrest where there is no 
desire to work. 

(b) Lack of a clear understanding of 
the task to be done. 

(c) Lack of knowledge of sources of 
information for the solutions sought. 

(d) Lack of ability to select from their 
reading pertinent facts. 

(e) Lack of ability to organize facts 
after they are gleaned from various 
sources of information. 

(f) Difficulties with the tasks of making 
analysis and generalized statements. 

Because of problems such as these 
supervised study under the direction of 
the subject teacher is necessary. 


Rules for Study for Every Student 


3. Good procedure in the study of 
each subject must be emphasized by each 
subject teacher, and general rules for 
study should be emphasized by the 
principal before his school to avoid too 
much repetition. The general conditions 
which should obtain in the homes for 
the quiet, undisturbed study of pupils 
should be transmitted to the parents and 
a copy of rules for study which each 
pupil should follow should be given to 
each pupil to post in his room by his 
study desk or table. 

4. The home should cooperate in 
establishing good study habits. Class 
teachers can give directions for studying 
their subjects efficiently and can see that 
pupils follow the directions in the school 
study periods, principals can aid in direct- 
ing, but for that home study which teaches 
pupils to become self-directive in their 
work parents can do much to see that 
conditions conducive to study surround 
their children when a regularly appointed 
home-study period arrives. (Gibson, 
Charles S. Home Study Pamphlet. 


Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 


Syracuse, N. Y.) 
Attitudes Play Mighty Part in Conduct 


5. The teacher’s attitude toward pupil 
effort must be such as to cncourage— 
never to discourage; to cnthuse—never 
to belittle; to be fair—never to take 
advantage; to be patient and kind— 
never to be sarcastic or cross; to praisc— 
never to blame. 

The attitude of the tcacher toward 
study and the pupils’ efforts will be re- 
flected in the results which the pupils 
accomplish and in their attitudes toward 
work. Attitudes play a mighty part in 
conduct; emotional reactions are potent 
in building up attitudes—‘‘emotion ranks 
as one of the most critical and prominent 
features of adolescent mentality.” (Pech- 


stein and McGregor. Psychology of 
Adolescence. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Ch. 
VIIL.) 

Therefore when a pupil fails to come 
up to the set standard, if the attitude of 
the teacher is ‘‘well, John, you can’t 
always win, you know; next time I 
know you will do better, for I know it’s 
in you,” John will be determined to 
better his previous attempt and will 
want to give that teacher his best efforts. 

Pupils will work, will fail, will succeed, 
will try again and again if they feel that 
their teachers are fair. Every teacher 
should explain his marking system, should 
never spring tests, should be willing to 
explain marks after they are given, should 
always return papers with corrections, 
should allow questions on markings, and 
should be pleasant always, for pupils are 
entitled to all the information they seek or 
which will help them to understand. 

A cross, sarcastic teacher will never get 
much worth-while study from pupils, be- 
cause it will be done with fear; study that 
is done through fear of a teacher’s sarcas- 
tic tongue and cross look never benefits 
any pupil but creates hate for the teacher 
and the subject. ‘Feelings of guilt and 
inferiority weaken the powers to study.” 
(Van Waters, Mirian. Youth in Con- 
flict. Ch. III.) 


Know Study Habits of Each Pupil 


6. Teachers should study the study 
habits of their pupils and give sugges- 
tions for efficient study. Pupils who 
study have some study habits, be they 
good or bad. To ascertain what they are, 
to determine whether they are good or 
bad, and to encourage pupils to substitute 
the good for the bad are important tasks 
of the teacher of each subject. 

What are some good study habits? 

A regular time, an appointed place, a 
suitable setting, a desire to study, a 
general plan of procedure, and a specific 
plan for studying each lesson. An achieve- 
ment which satisfies, even though par- 
tially, must follow or similar acts of study 
will not be repeated, no matter how good 
they may have been. If satisfaction 
comes, then pupils are conscious of an 
achievement; they will gain confidence 
in themselves and will desire to achieve 
again. By repeating their efforts the 
power of self-direction in study will de- 
velop. ‘This power of achievement in 
school will be developed in so far as the 
student can read seriously in search for 
ideas, can think about them to get their 
meaning, and can use them in solving 
problems.” (Lyman, R. L. The Mind 
at Work. Scott Foresman Co. 1924.) 


Homogeneous Grouping is Helpful 


7. Pupils should be homogeneously 
grouped in their classes on the basis of 
intelligence, achievement, and studious- 
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ness. ‘There are several tests, such as the 
Terman, Otis, and National Intelligence 
tests, which are used to measure intelli- 
gence, and many achievement tests, all of 
which are easily available. Symonds sug- 
gests the sigma difference between intelli- 
gence and achicvement as a measure of 
studiousness. 

Specific study habits for the various 
subjects are conducive to best results. 
Instructions in how to study for review 
lessons as well as lessons in advance 
should be given. Ability to read with 
understanding and with ability to extract 
the salient points, to make comparisons, 
and to draw conclusions are vital to good 
habits of study. 


Treat Bright and Dull Pupils Differenily 


Different techniques in developing good 
study habits for the bright and dull pupils 
are necessary. Pupils of low intelligence 
need more drill, more repetition, morc 
practice material, and more time for the 
practice of study than the bright. 

Training in study habits during the 
child’s elementary and secondary school 
life is much more important than a state- 
ment about how to study. 

8. Promotion should be based some- 
what upon improvement shown in study 
habits. It is safe to say that more pupils 
will form good study habits if provision 
is made for their systematic training in 
such habits. The good teacher will en- 
deavor to train all his pupils to pick out 
salient points; to raisc pertinent ques- 
tions during study; to make mental cross- 
examinations upon the lessons that are 
being learned; he will examine his class 
groups as to the study habits that they 
have already developed, will call pupils’ 
attention to their worth-while habits for 
study and their weaknesses in study, will 
emphasize the advantages of studious 
habits, will make the values and results of 
good study habits apparent, and will pro- 
vide means by which pupils may note im- 
provements in their own habits. 


Regular Hours Aid Assimilation 


9. High-school pupils should have a 
study program. Definite times for the 
study of each subject during the week 
will help to regulate study habits. A 
smoker is in the right frame of mind after 
a meal to smoke. He acquires this mind 
set through smoking at a definite time. 
A student will acquire, by studying 
definite subjects at definite times, a desire 
to study in that way. Subjects studied 
at irregular times will not be assimilated 
so easily. A study program wil! not only 
help to create desires for study at specific 
times but will also result.in an effort to 
accomplish set tasks in given amounts of 
time, and this is valuable training for 
acquiring speed in study. Within a given 
range this is highly desirable. 


10. The class procedure must be con- 
ducive to the practice of thinking. Class 
conferences should be rich in thought 
questions, should give definite reference 
material, should call for answers to 
questions at later sessions after time for 
thought has been granted, should ask for 
questions from pupils, should ask for 
summaries of lessons learned, should ask 
for outlines of reading with definite 
emphasis on conclusions drawn, should 
ask for descriptions of procedure in study, 
should use true false questions for frequent 
class tests, should stress reasons for best 
procedure in study, etc., should criticize 
and consider methods for studying specific 
subjects in order to secure thorough work 
and in a reasonable time, should take up 
lessons as assigned so that pupils will feel 
certain that definite problems will be 
considered at a given time, should select 
interesting reading material, should pre- 
sent all phases of a topic so far as possible, 
and should ask pupils to evaluate their 
readings. 


Development from Study, Experience, and Reflection 


Why should efforts be made in secondary 
school to establish good habits of study? 
By Lyman’s definition, ‘‘studying is the 
work that is necessary in the assimilation 
of ideas, for the accomplishment of 
valuable purposes.’”’ One valuable pur- 
pose of life is service to others. Service can 
not be rendered by virtue of simply 
knowing a serics of facts. Worth-while 
ideas, attitudes, sentiments, and volition 
need to be developed. This development 
comcs from study, experience, reflective 
thinking, and new responses to familiar 
situations. The school is obligated in 
its training of boys and girls to take their 
places in society as efficient units, to teach 
them how to study in order that they 
may better serve—which in itself is a 
valuable purpose of all education. 

The ability to study determines the 
capacity to increase one’s education. As 
George A. Coe says in his book entitled 
“What Ails Our Youth,’ ‘An educated 
man must be able to study and to think 
without guidance from others. He must 
have command of the methods of the 
mind—a thinker not a mere imitator.” 
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Edinburgh Medical School Popular 
with Americans 


The Medical Schoo] of the University of 
Edinburgh has had an extraordinary 
demand for admissions on the part of 
American students this autumn. The 
facilities available are limited, and it has 
been found necessary to deny admission 
to a large number of Americans. At the 
date on which all applications for admis- 
sion were to be handed in about 600 
Americans had applied. Since that date 
approximately 400 additional applica- 
tions have been received. i. 

One hundred of the students who had 
submitted applications for admittance in 
previous years were asked to signify again 
their desire to enter the school this fall. 
Most of these replied in the affimative, 
and the school has selected 25 applicants 
from this number who will be admitted— 
244 per cent of the total number of appli- 
cants. 

The authorities report an increasing 
number of applications from the British 
Empire and feel, it is said, that they are 
bound to accommodate these applica- 
tions before considering those from 
Americans. 

The marked increase in American appli- 
cations is due to the prevalent opinion 
that the better medical schools in the 
United States are crowded to the point 
where it is impossible for students of ordi- 
nary qualifications from the less-known 
colleges to obtain admission. A sccond- 
ary reason for the large number of appli- 
cations at Edinburgh is that in the opinion 
of the students a foreign degree from an 
institution such as this has a certain in- 
tangible value to the future practitioner.— 
Harold D. Finley, American Consul, Edin- 
burgh. 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Aruirt, ApA Hart. Psychology of in- 
fancy and early childhood... New 
York, London, McGraw-Hill book com- 
pany, inc. 1928. xi, 228 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. (McGraw-Hill cuthenics 
serics, Annie Louise Macleod, consult- 
ing editor.) 


Tt is necessary to understand the child by study- 
ing his home control, his food habits, his health hab- 
its, and his behavior under varying circumstances, 
in order to prescribe for his education. Especially is 
this true during the first five years, or the most im- 
portant years, of a child’s life. The purpose of the 
book is to present the principles of psychology de- 
rived from such a study so that they can be used by 
teachers, parents, and others interested in young 
children to help in their understanding of the prob- 
lems that arise aud to adapt their training to their 
individual differences. 


CamppeLL, Orrve Dame. The Danish 
folk school; its influence in the life of 
Denmark and the North. With a fore- 
word by Paul Monroe. New York, 
The Macmillan company, 1928. xvi, 
359 p. front., illus., tables, diagrs., 
music. 8°. 


This study was undertaken by Mrs. Campbell 
because of her conviction that conditions in the rural 
sections of our own southeru highlands might be 
improved by adapting to them the principles under- 
lying the Danish sehools, to which the high average 
of rural life in Denmark is attributed. The folk 
schools (the peasant university, or people's college, 
or high school) are short-term schools for young 
adults of the rural scction. The author spent a year 
in Seandinavia in her study of this type of school, 
the direct expression of her investigation being the 
John ,C. Campbell Folk School, at Brasstown, 
N.C. The object behind this school is to keep an 
enlightened, progressive, and contented farming 
population on the land. 


Day, Hersert E., Fusrixip, Irvine 5. 
and Pintner, Rupoutr. A survey of 
American schools for the deaf, 1924- 
1925. Conducted under the auspices of 
the National research council. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National research coun- 
cil, 1928. v. 296 p. tables (part. 
fold.) diagrs. 8°. 


This survey was undertaken by the National 
Research Council witli the financial support of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller memorial. The inves- 
tigators who visited the schools and reported on 
them were representative educators of the deaf, and 
representative men of science; and the information 
collected dealt with sehool plants, financial support 
and administration, teachers, their training and 
salaries, pupils, currieulum, occupations of the 
graduates, etc. Forty-two institutions were visited, 
residential and day schools, city and suburban. 
The investigation did not include all schools for the 
deaf, but a selected list that typified the different 
practiees followed. The purpose of the survey was 
to be able to formulate standards for the general 
betterment of the schools. It was carricd on under 
the auspices of the National Rescarch Couneil, as 
stated by Doctor Kellogg in his foreword to the vol- 
ume, “because of the possibility offered by it for 


Fontaine, E, CLARKE. 


GaLLoway, THoMsas WALTON: 


defining important scientific problems of research 
relating to deafness which might become the objec- 
tives of later investigation.” 


Dream, THomas M. and Bear, Otive M. 


Socializing the pupil through extracur- 
ricular activitics. Chicago, New York 
[ete.] Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. 
sab, GLE, 12. 


The authors have aimed to present facts and sug- 
gestions dealing with activities outside of the curric- 
ulum of the secondary school, and to show how such 
aetivities may be useful for future citizenship. Doc- 
tor Reavis, in his introduction, states that princi- 
pals and teachers in secondary schools will find in it 
a new challenge to administer such activities so that 
definite edueational values will be provided the 
students. The problems of student self-govern- 
ment, honor soeieties, and honor students, social 
activities (including fraternities and sororities), 
student codes, ethical and moral, and other perti- 
nent questions are handled. Bibliographies and 
illustrative material are given in the appendixes, 


Ways to better 
teaching in the secondary school. 
Boston, New York [ete.] Ginn and 
company, 1928. xi, 271 p. diagrs. 
San 

The author presents the problems of the class- 
room not only from the attitude of the teacher but 
also from that of the pupil, with the main purpose 
of putting method in its proper place and pbuilding 
a successful technique of teaching. Considerable 
space is given to discussing various points in con- 
nection with the assignment of lessons, and to the 
methods of the recitation in certain subjects of the 
secondary schoolcurriculum, The main thesis of the 
book is to formulate teaching methods and adapt 
teaching procedure to the way pupils study and 
learn, References to-additional matcrial for reading 
are given at the chapter ends. 


Parent- 
hood and the character training of 
children. New York, Cincinnati, The 
Methodist book concern, 1927. 224 p. 
12°. (Study courses for parents, Henry 
H. Meyer, editor.) 


This book presents a series of lessons for church- 
school elasses composed of members who plan to 


prepare themselves to care for and protect their, 


children, physically and morally. Itisalso intended 
as a course in child psychology and training. A 
bibliography is given on character training. 


Gist, ARTHUR S. The administration of 


an elementary school. New York, 
Chicago [ete.] Charles Scribner’s sons, 
1928. xi, 308 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 


The author, who is the editor of the last five 
yearbooks of the department of superintendence, 
and was himself an elementary school principal in 
California, has had practical experience in the 
matters of which he writes. This book is a compan- 
jon book toa previous volume, Elementary School 
Supervision. The importance of the administra- 
tive duties of the principalship are emphasized as 
basie to effieiency in the professional studics and 
supervisory work of the principal. Newer tenden- 
cies, activities, and methods of admiuistration are 


O 


Pierce, ANNA ELOISE. 


dealt with in the organization of the work of the 
office, the work with teaehers, pupils, parents, and 
community. It is intended to be of use to the 
prineipal in service, and to teachers’ colleges in their 
courses for the training of school principals. 


Deans and advis- 
ers of women and girls. With an intro- 
duction by Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
New York, Professional and technical 
press, 1928. xvi, 636 p., illus., tables, 
diagrs., plans (part. fold.). 8°. 


This book is intended not only for the use of 
deans of women and girls but also for heads of girls’ 
schools, social directors, school physieians and nurses, 
vocational and personnel counselors, and all types of 
workers and leaders among girls and women. 
Doctor Graves, in his introduction, sums up the 
qualifications needed for the deanship of women 
by saying: “The office secms at times to require 
almost a superhuman combination of qualities, and 
probably no other post—not even the presidency— 
is more difficult to fill.’ The author, Dean Pierce, 
has treated in detail the abilities, qualifications, 
activities, and responsibilities of the position in 
in high schools, colleges, and all types of schools. 
The problems of housing, recreations, and activities 
of women students are dealt with, the changes 
taking place in chaperonage due to the increasing 
iudependence of women, the work of testing and 
measuring, with tables of specific tests used, the insti- 
tutions using them, ete., are presented at length. 


Van Sickie, Lovise Patterson, ed. 


Physical education activities for high- 
school girls. By the staff of the de- 
partment of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Philadelphia, Lea 
& Febiger, 1928. xii, 322 p. illus., 
diagrs., tables. 8°. 


The materials for this book were furnished by a 
group of women who form the staff of the department 
of physical education for women at the Univeristy of 
Michigan, the selections being made according to 
the experience and choice of the staff. It is designed 
to furnish information concerning the activities best 
adapted for individual growth and development, 
but does not outline a course ofstudy. It introduces 
material relating to gymnastics, games, tourna- 
ments, meets, swimming, tennis, ‘restricted ac- 
tivities,” ete. A feature is the chapter devoted to 
the activities for certain special days and weeks. 
Louise Patterson Van Sickle, the editor, contributes 
a chapter on “ The art of training for leadership.” 


WAYMAN, Aanes R. Education through 


physical cducation: its organization and 
administration for girls and women. 
2d ed. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 
1928. 378 p. charts, diagrs. 8°. 


The author was induced to present this study 
because the interest of women and girls in their own 
physical training has jucreased so rapidly of late, 
and because teachers and leaders need training and 
skill in technique and methods of handling the 
subject. Added to this is the faet that little has been 
published from the women’s point of view that 
deals with the organization and administration of 
physical education for women in gencral, its stand- 
dards, ideals, principles, methods, and systems. 
The purpose of the book is the training of leaders, 
and it has been so handled as to furnish material 
suitable for public schools and colleges, and also for 
private schools, playgrounds, camps, girl scouts, 
camp counselors, etc. The appendix contains lists of 
books, periodicals, educational films, and other 
matcrials, as well as a list of schools for professional 
training, etc. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


1s here to stay 


N the democratic principle that all must have 
equal educational opportunities the higher edu- 
cational institutions must be placed within easy 
reach of all. Expensively equipped universities 
can not be located in every community, but the 
first two years of college work can be provided 
in local centers for 200 junior-college students 
more economically than for the same number in a single great univer- 
sity. It is much cheaper for the individual students to remain at 


home, even if they have to pay a hundred dollars a year tuition, than 
* ok x 


to go away from home. 

There is no doubt that the junior college is here to stay. It has 
passed the experimental stage. In California about as many stu- 
dents are taking their first two years of work in the local junior 
colleges as in the State University, Stanford, and the University of 
Southern California. A careful analysis shows that the junior- 
college students who later attend the higher institutions do as well in 
their university work as those trained during the first two years at 
fhe umiversities, * * * 

In order to have standing and make an appeal the junior colleges 
must do such a high type of work that they may be accredited by the 
higher State institutions. The day is passed when the unstandard- 
ized institutions not officially recognized can survive. One might 
possess a piece of pure gold but everybody would be suspicious of it 
if offered as money unless it bore the Government stamp. So it is 
with educational institutions. They must be officially stamped by 
some authorized standardizing and accrediting agency. 

The foundation curriculum should be approved by the State 
university and the credits should be accepted at par by the university 
and other higher educational institutions. In a newly established 
junior college or one that has not to exceed 200 students practically 
no work should be offered for accreditation outside of the general 
liberal arts or science curricula. 


—Frederick E. Bolton, in Western Education. 


FIRST ESSENTIAL TO MORAL GROWTH 


is freedom to go wrong 


N nothing is wisdom more concerned than in the 
development of character. It is sometimes said 
that the great aim and objective of college train- 
ing is character, that learning and all else are 
merely ancillary to this. Now there is a sense in 
which this is true; indeed isa truism. But, unless 
its meaning is carefully scrutinized, it tends to 

obscure the real facts and to lead toa rather distorted view of the 
situation. Character is not formed in a vacuum, nor can it be won 
by direct attack. It is a product, a by-product, if you will, of the 
manner in which daily life is lived and into it enters every influence 
which one encounters on the way. 

Men come to college with characters, for the most part, still fluid, 
and it is of the utmost consequence that they shall be so circum- 
stanced as to have every opportunity and incentive to develop fine, 
strong, stable personalities. ‘Though the intellectual fabric of the 
mind doubtless derives most from one’s own hard work and from 
the influence of teachers, character is prone particularly to reflect 
the tone of one’s daily associates. If they be men of simple, sane, 
and wholesome life, one is readily swept into compliance with their 
ways and enabled easily to see and feel the values which inhere in 
such living. If, on the other hand, they are men coarse in thought 
and vulgar in speech, one’s own power to appreciate finencss and 
purity is quickly bruised and soiled. 

Without exception, every relationship in college life offers -an 
opportunity for moral development—the classrooms, the clubs, the 
playing fields, turn where you will. The first condition essential 
to real growth is freedom to go wrong. The man who is kept 
straight simply because he has no chance to go astray is not neces- 
sarily gaining moral strength thereby. If he is to be a reliable 
individual, he must ultimately learn to stand on his own feet, and 
this he can only do by facing temptation and mastering it. 

—James Rowland Angell. 
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eee iy Beal Gf Preschool Children Directed 
Largely To Parents 


Founder of National Congress of Parents and Teachers Sought to Arouse Parents to Importance of Right Training 


for Young Children. 


Present Movement a Reversion to Fundamental Undertakings. 
zation no Longer a Mere’ Auxiliary to the Schools but a Great School for Adult Education. 


Parent-Teacher Organi- 
Excellent Results from 


“Summer Round-Up” for Removing Remediable Defects before Beginning School 


By MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


Fourth Vice President, National Congress of Parenis and Teachers 


N SCHOOL LIFE for November the 
I general outline of parental educa- 
tion as it falls within the program of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has been given. This month 
we go back to the beginning and consider 
that program in detail as it relates to the 
preschool child. 

Although the wide extension of the 
parent-teacher movement throughout the 
school system has tended to center the 
attention of a majority of its members 
around the child of school age, the prob- 
lems met in the surveys made by well- 
organized associations have forced thinking 
parents to turn to the preschool years for 
their solution and to consider what may 
be done in them to prevent the occurrence 
of the difficulties which now confront 
them through the grade and high sehool 
years, when the qualities developed in 
the home must meet the searching test of 
public opinion as represented by theschool- 
room and the playground. 


First Emphasis Upon Preschool Education 


As the purpose of the founder of the 
National Congress, Mrs. Theodore Birney, 
was to arouse parents to a consciousness of 
the importance of the right training of the 
little human plant, her first emphasis was 
laid upon preschool education in the home 
and the fitting of fathers and mothers to 
meet their responsibilitics; but her clear 
vision saw that the day would come when 
the teachers must share as partners in 
the cultivation of the whole child. 

Preschool education, then, begins with 
the parents. Dr. Douglas A. Thom has 
wisely said: “The child is a symptom of 
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his environment,’ and never was defini- 
tion more profoundly true. All too often 
they are symptoms of unfavorable condi- 
tions. Under the name of parental edu- 
cation the country to-day is being flooded 
with good advice as to the bringing up of 
ehildren, mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally. Men and women flock by thou- 
sands to hear wise counsel and to be told 
of the latest discoverics in hygiene and 
psychology; but in absorbing informa- 
tion on eorrect feeding, the ineuleation of 
good habits, the correct treatment for 
lying, stealing, or tantrums, their gaze is 
turned from cause to effeet, and little or 


no attention is paid to the education of 
the parents themselves. They may sct 
such patterns of honesty, truthfulness, and 
good social relationships that the problems 
will be solved at the source and will not 
be reproduced by the children, who are 
observing and copying all that passes 
before their keen young eyes. The first 
requirement, then, for preschool education. 
is parental efficieney. 

The preschool child is educated in the 
home. In the six years before school age 
his physical equipment, his mental atti- 
tudes, and his social adjustments are so 
firmly set that all the later years ean only 


An examination in the summer rcund-up at Grand Rapids 
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modify them. In this period the respon- 
sibility for the growing child rests upon 
the parents alone—except where it may 
be shared in some degree by the kinder- 
garten, or much more rarely by the 
nursery sehool, now in the early stages of 
its development in this country. During 
this time the child is made healthy or 
ailing, fretful or eheerful, friendly or sus- 
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stand by ‘‘mental hygiene,”’ and how soon 
should it be applied? What is the proper 
dict for a child of 3? Of 9? Of 12 to 14? 
How much sleep and exercise are required 
at these ages? How are undesirable 


habits formed and how may they be 
broken? 
child 

trums? 


What should vou do if your 
lies? Steals? Has temper tan- 
Refuses to eat? Refuses to 


Prospect of school does not disturb them; the doctor says they are all right 


picious, pessimist or optimist; great les- 
sons, these, and all-important to his 
future career. But what of his teachers 
through this fundamental stage? Have 
his father and mother been trained for 
their profession? 

Far too many parents are such only in 
a biological sense. The reeord of school 
health, the statistics of failure in schoot 
progress, and the vast problem of non- 
attendance fairly shriek the tale of par- 
ental inefficiency which spreads its blight 
over the childhood of our Nation. Tradi- 
tion, gossip, guesswork, have been the text- 
books, and upon them hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women still rely for 
such guidance in the upbringing of their 
boys and girls as in emergency they may 
be driven to seek when maternal Instinct 
has woefully failed to meet their need. 


Unprepared for Life's Biggest Job 


This is said with no desire to voice a 
baseless criticism but in the knowledge 
that it is true of thousands of fathers and 
mothers, earnest, eager, loving, but self- 
eonfessedly ignorant of and unprepared 
for their biggest job in life. To establish 
the truth of this statement it is necessary 
only to attend any large eonference of 
average parents, listen to their inquiries 
and put to them some such questions as 
these: What is the proper physical care 
for a young baby? What do you under- 


obey? The quack remedy usually ad- 
ministered by the parental practitioner is— 
a spanking. 

At present parental education is welt 
carried on by various agencies, but it has 
been too generally limited to groups of 
people who have had the advantage of 
higher education—for even there this 
important subject has been omitted from 


the eurriculum—and the programs pre- 
pared have not been adapted to that vast 
number of American parents who left 
school at the completion of the eighth 
grade or high school and are consequently 
not familiar with even the terminology 
which has been developed for this new 
science. 

When the preschool children among 
whom its work began attained sehool age, 
and the national eongress inaugurated its 
cooperative school program, the effects of 
home mismanagement became evident 
from a different angle—that of publie 
opinion as represented by teaehers and 
eitizens. Almost immediately the new 
development under the name of the 
parent-teacher association became tre- 
mendously popular, and swept the mem- 
bership of the organization to the total, 
in 1928, of 1,279,000 men and women. 


No Longer Auxiliary to School System 


Asa result of this expansion the field of 
the association has gradually broadened. 
It is no longer a mere auxiliary to the 
school system, employed chiefly in secur- 
ing material benefits for the school and in 
promoting friendly relations between 
parents and teachers, but it is a great 
school for adult edueation; and parents 
are learning that the greatest benefits 
which they ean bestow upon their schools 
are sympathetic understanding, strong 
public backing, and a student body 
mentally and physically equipped to 
take advantage of what the school has to 
offer. And teachers are coming to realize 
the need for community cooperation and 
active interest, in order that education 
may have the full and unfailing support 
of the general public. — 

In the past 10 years,. therefore, the 
congress has reverted in large measure 


Doctors, mothers, and children after the round-up examination at Mars Hill, N. C. 
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to one of its fundamental undertakings— 
the training of parents in the care and 
development of the preschool child. As 
the parent-teacher association, serving as 
a general assembly or forum for the dis- 
cussion of general conditions, has been 
supplemented by study circles for parents 
and teachers of children of grade and high 
school age, so now the congress is actively 
promoting the organization of preschool 


The preschool association, meeting usually 
in the school to which the children will 
ultimately go and from which many of 
the young mothers have but recently 
graduated, offers a general program which 
includes a talk on some important phase 
of child care or training, and also the 
opportunity for pleasant social contacts, 
The information thus received, given by 
a nurse or by a sympathetic mother of 


A hundred per cent class at North School, Spencer, Iowa 


associations and of classes or circles for 
the study of the preschool period. Al- 
though many are eager to enroll at once 
for intensive work, many others, especially 
among the younger mothers, are not yet 
aroused to the need for education, or 
from shyness or some other cause are 
not ready to enter the smaller groups. 


ee 


older children, is of elementary but 
undoubted value, and experience proves 
that in many cases it leads rapidly to 
membership in the more valuable and 
helpful preschool circle. 

Two interesting features of the con- 
gress preschool organization should be 
noted here. Under the national plan, 
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each preschool association has a committee 
to care for the small children who would 
otherwise prevent the mothers from 
attending the meetings. Kindergartners, 
community nurses, experienced mothers, 
senior high-school students of home 
economics, Girl Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls care for and entertain the little 
people, and the success of the nurseries 
has led in many instances to the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens; the value to 
the children of even these infrequent 
social contacts, under proper supervision, 
has been demonstrated. Intelligent pro- 
vision is made, of course, for open win- 
dows, and outdoor games whenever pos- 
sible, and protection against contagion. 
Where this arrangement is made in con- 
nection with the study circle, meeting 
weekly, the advantage is correspondingly 
greater. This activity offers a practical 
suggestion for home-economics students 
in connection with their regular courses. 


Committee Visits Mothers Otherwise Unreached 


A second feature of the congress 
preschool association is the visiting 
mothers committee, through which the 
message of better parenthood is carried 
to the otherwise unreached, unorganized 
mothers who for various reasons can not 
leave their homes to attend meetings of 
any kind. ‘“‘The homes of ignorant 
parents, left out of the march of prog- 
ress,’’ says the national preschool chair- 
man, ‘‘will send their moral and physical 
germs into the community.” The visit- 
ing mothers have a challenging part to 
play. There are homes with large groups 
of little children in which neither parent 
ever reads; there are husbands who do 


These children of Fort Smith, Ark., arc ready for schoo! and want the world to know if 
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not wish their wives to attend public 
meetings. But in spite of rebuffs the 
visiting mother, with tact, patienee, and 
true sympathy, ean in time secure an 
entrance; it may be through help given in 
illness, or by arranging for the care of the 
children, so that the mother may be 
released; or it may be simply by friendli- 
ness that overcomes timidity or indif- 
ference through the common tie, the love 
of childhood. Where there is a district 
nurse, her work is closely related to this 
activity. Litcrature in simple language 
is distributed, and wherever possible the 
mothers are gradually drawn into the 
neighborhood or school group. 

The crying need of the day is for 
trained leadership for such associations 
and circles, a need too extensive at 
present to be adequatcly met by such 
training schools or classes for profes- 
sional leaders as are now in existence. 
The congress, therefore, is developing 
with marked success a corps of voluntecr 
leaders from its members who have had 
training and experience in teaching, and 
they are devoting themselves with en- 
thusiam to this service. Recognizing 
further that the parent-teacher move- 
ment reaches thousands of communities 
in which even such assistance is not 
available, the congress offers a care- 
fully planned program for the preschool 
association, supplying material for the 
meetings, in the form of simple, practical 
papers, with questions to promote dis- 
cussion and bibliographies for reference 
and further reading. Its official publica- 
tion, Child Welfare, presents suggestions 
for activities suited to rural and small town 
groups as well as to those in larger centers. 


Regular Courses for Preschool Circles 


The national congress, through its 
bureau of child development, has also 
provided for preschool study circles regu- 
lar courses of study which can be con- 
ducted by any intelligent man or woman 
without special training. These outlines, 
prepared by a woman of long experience 
in conducting study groups, are based 
upon authoritative books suited to the 
average parent, and they have been ap- 
proved by the authors of the texts used. 
The courses consist of analyses, in clear, 
nontechnical terms, of each chapter, with 
practital and stimulating questions and 
with references to those portions of the 
text in which answers may be found. 
They carry also suggestions for discus- 
sion and references to other books, help- 
ful, but not essential to the course, as 
well as a list of books and pamphlets in 
a wide range of prices, for further reading 
if desired, or as a guide to local libraries. 
These outlines have the advantage over 
courses based on independent articles, in 
that a complete consideration of the 
subject is possible, and the book may be 
studied in advance of the lessons. Six 
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of these outlines are now available, three 
running in Child Welfare and three in 
convenient leaflet form. Three deal with 
the preschool child, one with the spiritual 
training of children of all ages, one with 
the adolescent boy and girl, and onc 
offers advanced study for groups which 
have completed an outline last year. 


Reading Courses for Isolated Parents 


In order to serve parents living in 
communities or the open country where 
even so little organization as that re- 
quired by the study circle is impossible, 
the congress, through its committee on 
home education, has prepared reading 
courses, offering a list of carefully selected 
books and pamphlets with helpful com- 
ment, which may be studied at home. 
As several of the outlines mentioned 
above are based upon books included in 
these reading courses, they are proving 
very helpful as guides for parents reading 
alone. The chairman of this committee 
is also assistant specialist in home educa- 
tion in the United States Bureau of 
Education, and her advice and direction 
are at the service of all who may seek it 
in this connection. 

Detailed directions for the organiza- 
tion and conduct of these various units 
for preschool education have been printed 
by the congress and are distributed free 
to all groups in membership, through the 
State offices, together with instructions 
for the accompanying committee work 
and sources of matcrial for programs. 
A recently added service is a depart- 
ment in Child Welfare, conducted by a 
woman, a mother, for years a State 
chairman of preschool circles, whose 
training in college and as a post-graduate 
student, and as an official of her State 
congress renders her exceptionally able 
to answer questions on the care and 
training of little children. She not only 
conducts the monthly section in the 
magazine, but her personal advice is 
freely given to individual applicants. 


Round-up Enlists Active Interest of Parents 


As an illustration of what may be ac- 
complished for the preschool child by 
parent-teacher cooperation systematically 
applied, the health activity of the con- 
gress, now widely known as “The Sum- 
mer Round-up of the Children,” may be 
cited. This is a campaign to send to 
school in the kindergarten or first grade a 
class of children 100 per cent frec from 
remediable defects. It enlists the active 
interest of parents in assuming their 
proper responsibility for the health of their 
children, in securing for them a physical 
examination on or before May 1, in carry- 
ing out during the summer the corrective 
work found necessary, and in holding 
in the autumn a sccond inspection or 
round-up, to ascertain the extent to which 
the defects have been corrected. 


Inaugurated in the late summer of 
1925, it aroused a hearty response not 
only within the congress but from educa- 
tors, health workers, physicians, and 
dentists. The results obtained in the 44 
States thus far included in the registration 
have proved beyond question the value of 
the undertaking, and in cach succeeding 
vear it has adapted itself to local condi- 
tions, improving its simple system of 
operation. Health authorities in their 
campaigns have met with opposition and 
indifference, and at best a great majority 
of the homes are beyond the reach of the 
medical clinic. It was thought that the 
community spirit engendered in the 
parent-teacher association by the common 
relation of all homes to the school, and the 
absolute democracy of this great social and 
educational movement, might succeed 
where State and city had failed of com- 
plete success. By urging parents, as 
members of an organization pledged to 
cooperation in the work of the health 
authorities, more rapid progress may be 
made; if each school district will assure 
the health of its own pupils, the national 
health problem of the preschool child will 
be solved. 


Close Cooperation With Health Agencies 


The kindergarten or first grade was 
selected for this experiment because school 
entrance marks a turning point in the 
child’s career; a new and great adventure 
confronts him; and at this point a special 
appeal may be made with confidence to 
parents who have hitherto been indiffer- 
ent. If parents are thus early aroused 
to the need of preventive and corrective 
measures to fit a child for school, they are 
likely to carry their interest into the 
higher grades—and this view has becn 
abundantly confirmed by the results. 
Maintaining the closest and most helpful 
cooperation with the regular health 
agencies, State, county, or local, the 
round-up also secures the personal activity 
of the parents or guardians in doing, or 
helping to do, that which too frequently 
has been held to be the business of the 
health authorities or of the school; it 
stimulates parent pride and puts parent 
power to work. 

Iu State or agency health work, as a 
rule, the most easily reached are those 
who must look to the free clinic or the dis- 
pensary for help; when the children from 
a wider group are reached, it is through 
the school, with no direct contact with 
the home. Moreover, because of the ex- 
tensive field to be covered by the profes- 
sional health worker, in only afew instances 
can their work go beyond a first examina- 
tion and the recommendations as to care 
and treatment which should follow. Ithas 
rarely been found possible for them to main- 
tain the care over a period of months or 
to check up results before the opening of 
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school, so that much of the valuable serv- 
icc rendered goes to waste for lack of time, 
money, and personnel to follow through 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is this gap which the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is in a 
position to fill because of its unique posi- 
tion, working in and through the schools, 
and thus being able to secure action by 
the people instead of for the people—a 
course which is essential if the results are 
to be permanent. Enlistment in the 
campaign is open only to associations in 
congress membership, this requirement 
being made, not through any desire to 
limit the work of preschool examinations 
but in order that it may be possible to 
determine exactly what corrective value 
may be possessed by this type of organiza- 
tion, operating as it does, on a system 
differing from that of any other body. 


Free Medical Treatment is Opposed 


The congress, in the conduct of the 
round-up, is absolutely opposed to free 
medical or dental treatment; all children 
are referred to the family practitioners for 
correction of the defects reported; but 
in cases of financial inability the Red Cross 
or some other benevolent agency is asked to 
supply the neccssary professional service. 

Frec medical and dental examination is 
recommended, for this reason: The sum- 
mer round-up is a challenge to the par- 
ent-teacher association to perform a great 
service for its school, and the major object 
is a class 100 per cent free from remediable 
defects. If the physical examinations 
involve expense, many whose children 
seem well, or well enough, will hesitate 
before spending upon a visit to a doctor 
the money which would supply many small 
pleasures or comforts for a whole week; 
only the children of those rich enough to 
be able to disregard the cost and the child- 
ren of the poor who may be gathered into 
free clinics will benefit. 


Free Examination Leads to Treatment 


It has been clearly demonstrated that 
when the free examinations are held in 
the school for all children, and parents 
are made aware of defects in their boys 
and girls, they no longer hesitate to seek 
the remedy, but place them at once under 
professional care. -When this arrange- 
ment is clearly understood, medical and 
dental practitioners are rarely unwilling 
to give their services for the physical 
examinations. In many instances, it may 
be said, the parent-teacher association 
has raised a fund to compensate the doc- 
tors for the time given. 

The first round-up, held late in the 
summer of 1925, immediately demon- 
strated its value and was accorded wide- 
spread attention by educators and health 
authorities. The Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund of Chicago, which from 
the first manifested a keen interest in the 


undertaking, volunteered to tabulate 
some of the returns, and a group of 1,159 
reports, correct in all their details as re- 
quired by the campaign plan, was selected 
from 11 States, illustrating conditions not 
in the slums of a great city and not in a 
“problem” neighborhood but in a cross 
section of American homes. In this 
group of children, ranging from the rural 
school with 9 pupils to the city round-up 
of almost 400, were found 2,693 defects, 
an average of 2.4 per child. Among the 
1,159 only 33 rated 100 per cent. Vac- 
cination had not been performed for 482; 
494 had carious teeth, and 477 had bad 
tonsils; 83835 had adenoids and 2382 had 
gland trouble; 718 were under weight, and 
only 80 rated over 90 per cent in general 
condition. Other defects included throat, 
eyes, ears, feet, posture, skin, lungs, 
heart, and 18 minor counts were listed. 
The simplified examination blank which 
was used was prepared by the education 
division of the American Medical 
Association. 


Now the Major Health Activity 


These returns from the 102 associations 
enrolled that year have scrved as a chal- 
lenge to the entire organization, which 
has now made the round-up its major 
health activity. Its steady growth has 
brought the total registrations for 1928 
up to between 2,500 and 3,000 associations 
in 44 States and the Territory of Hawaii, 
with every indication that its extension 
will eventually be limited only by the 
membership of the congress. 

The United States Bureau of Education 
and the Children’s Bureau have lent most 
valuable support from the beginning, 
sending out letters to cducators and to 
heads of State health departments re- 
questing cooperation, and supplying ex- 
cellent educational literature for distri- 
bution to mothers. The American Medi- 
cal Association has made generous con- 
tributions of campaign material, and the 
National Education Association has given 
wide publicity through its official journal. 
The highest appreciation is due to the 
doctors, dentists, public health and Red 
Cross nursing services, and to State de- 
partments of health, for services freely 
given, both in the examinations and in the 
follow-up work throughout the summer. 


Permanent Nursing Service Encouraged 


In addition to a steadily rising standard 
of health for the preschool child, this 
movement has brought about the estab- 
lishment of permanent nursing service 
and of clinics, the extension of the exami- 
nations to children between 2 and 6 and 
up through the grades, and a recognition 
throughout the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers that service to the 
preschool child is service to education in 
its best and fullest sense. 
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High School Offers Education for 


Retail-store Service 


Retail selling, a two-year course open 
to third and fourth year girls in Eastern 
and Western High Schools, Baltimore, 
Md., is given in cooperation with seven 
important department stores which serve 
as laboratories for the course. The girls 
spend one afternoon a week and every 
Saturday, as well as the entire week pre- 
ceding Christmas, as regularly employed 
workers in the stores to which they are 
assigned. Names of the practice girls 
are on the pay rolls of the stores and they 
do real work as saleswomen. ‘The stores, 
to some cxtent, assume responsibility for 
instruction in their training departments 
or ‘fon the job.”’ Following each period 
in the store, oral or written reports are 
required, which furnish the basis for class 
discussion and instruction in the respon- 
sibility and technique of salesmanship. 
In addition to the valuable experience 
gained from their work, the wholesome 
influence of the high standards of punc- 
tuality, personal appearance, honesty, 
and dependability demanded by the 
stores is often apparent in the improved 
appearance and conduct of the girls. An 
important feature of the cooperative 
course, in some cases, is that the money 
thus earned enables the girls to remain in 
school until graduation. 

A somewhat different form of training 
ae 
in service is carried on in several of the 
large department stores of the city for 
employed boys and girls, who receive 
regular instruction by public-school teach- 
ers assigned to this special work. 


Ay 


Campaign for Cleanliness in Mex- 
ican Schools 


As part of a cleanliness campaign in 
Mexico launched by the department of 
rural education, clubs will be organized in 
rural schools composed of 12 pupils each 
who have dressed with the greatest care 
and cleanliness during a trial period of 
two weeks. Members have the privilege 
of wearing an insigria of the national 
colors and are permitted to elect their 
own officers and future members. The 
campaign contemplates inspection, by a 
hygiene committee composed of members 
of the club, of the school building and 
yard, furniture, and books, as well as of 
the pupils. The committee will cooperate 
with local citizens in sanitary measures 
for the community and will arrange enter- 
tainments to raise funds for the purchase 
of soap, toothbrushes, etc., for needy 
pupils. A white banner is awarded to 
schools showing satisfactory hygienic 
conditions. 
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The Rural School With and Without 
County Library Service 


California School Districts May Pool Their Library Funds and Maintain County-Wide 


Circulation Under a Trained Librarian. 


Cost is Not Increased But Efficiency is 


Incomparably Greater Under Present Methods 


By MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 


\ , YHAT diverse pictures people 

draw of a school library! Was 

the school library of your 

childhood a place to which you turned 

intuitively for help and pleasure, or was 

it merely a collection of books, none too 
well kept and seldom used? 

From the beginning of State govern- 
ment, California has made provision for 
school-district libraries. At first the 
funds were meager, but they gradually 
increased until at present it is possible 
for schools to be amply provided with 
money for libraries. 

According to the annual reports of 
county school superintendents, in the 60 
years from 1851 to 1911, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were spent in ac- 
cumulating books in more than 3,200 
school-district libraries in the 58 counties 
of California. The school libraries in the 
aggregate outclassed the Library of Con- 
gress in numbers. Unfortunately there 
was no legal provision for circulating the 
books outside the boundaries of the 
respective school districts; consequently 
there was unnecessary duplication of 
‘books and an ever-increasing proportion 
of inactive ones. 

It was made possible to correct the 
adverse conditions after 1911 by the 
California county free library law passed 
in that year, and by amendments to the 
school library law. These laws made it 
possible for boards of school trustees to 
pool their school-library funds and to 
authorize the county librarian to establish 
a central school library within the county 
library and to circulate the books to all 
schools that joined the county library. 


Pioneer Spirit Favorable to Success 


It was a new idea and school people 
looked at it askance. However, Cali- 
fornia is too young a State to be fettered 
by precedent and there are always 
persons with the pioneer spirit ready to 
blaze a new trail. In 1911 one county, 
whose librarian and county school super- 
intendent were willing to take the ini- 
tiative, succceded in inducing seven rural 
schools to try out the plan. It was a 
success. The idea began to spread to 
other counties. The State Library cm- 
ployed a school library organizer who 
travcled over the State accompanied 


by the county librarians of the respective 
counties explaining the plan to the school 
authorities. 

In the beginning the plan was to serve 
strictly rural schools and improve and 
enlarge their very limited district service 
of books, maps, globes, and charts. In 
the 46 counties of California now having 
county libraries there are 2,848 active 


elementary and high school districts. 
Of these, 2,423 have joined county 
libraries. These districts include not 


only practically every rural school but 
also many town schools and about fifty 
rural high schools. County free library 
service to schools has reached a high 
stage of devclopment in most of the coun- 
ties of the State. Not only the town 
school branches of county libraries but 
also the most remote valley, mountain, 
and desert schools have up-to-date sup- 
plementary books for classroom use and 
well-selected children’s literature for home 
reading. Besides books, maps, globes, 
and charts many schools are furnished by 
the county libraries with two or thrce 
magazines, educational and music records, 
stereographs, and pictures. 


Old and New Systems Present Marked Contrast 


Recently the chief of the division of 
rural education of the State depart- 
ment of education and the county 
library organizer of the State library 
made a survey of the school district 
libraries of 1 of the 12 counties of 
California which is without a county 
library, followed by a survey of county 
library service to schools in an adjoining 
county comparable in assessed valuation, 
population, topography, number of school 
districts, and money expended for school 
purposes. 

These two counties are in the ‘‘ Mother 
Lode,’”’ a mountainous scction of Cali- 
fornia teeming with stories of the days of 
749, abounding with tales of the famous 
bandit, Joaquin Murietta, dotted with 
ghost towns and deserted mines, filled 
witli the glamour of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain, possessed of the grandcur of the 
giant sequoias and the witchery of fairy- 
like caves and delighting the eye with 
rippling streams and _forest-covered 
mountains gay with wild flowers. Nature 
has been equally generous to each, but in 


library facilities these counties are as far 
apart as the poles. One is without coin- 
munity library service, struggling under 
the incubus of school district libraries 
with no medium for exchange of books; 
the other, pulsing with the life of a vig- 
orous institution—the county library. 

To visit one of these old-time school 
libraries is equivalent to a visit to all of 
them, for the type of books in all the 
libraries is the samc, the only difference 
being in the accumulation of years. 
Among the libraries visited were some 
eight shelves high and crowded two tiers 
deep with large numbers of unused books. 

Each library had many supplementary 
books. Some of them dated back to 1880 
McGuffy Readers, Appleton Readers, 
and others with the stilted style of half a 
century ago were crowded in with nu- 
merous readers representing the changing 
educational ideas of many years. All 
these books should have been circulating 
and wearing out in service at the time they 
were serviceable, instead of becoming a 
worthless accumulation in one spot. Ref- 
erence books which were far beyond the 
comprehension of elementary school chil- 
dren were found in great numbers. 


Ability of Book Agents is Manifest 


In almost every library an amazing 
number of inactive books by well-known 
authors caused the observer to wonder if 
they represented the fine reading taste of 
early days or simply bore tribute to the 
ability of book agents. Among the 
authors and books represented in these 
elementary school libraries were Darwin’s 
Origin of Species and Descent of Man, 
Homer’s Iliad, Hart’s American History 
Told by Contemporaries, Bacon’s Essays, 
Miss Mulock’s John Halifax, Gentleman, 
the works of Carlyle, Emerson, Victor 
Hugo, Ridpath, Holmes, Dickens, Tol- 
stoi, Cooper, Ruskin, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, Jane Austin, Owen Meredith, 
Shelley, Hood, Hemans, Kipling, Eliot, 
Hawthorne, Kingsley, Dumas, Irving, 
Shakespeare, Bulwer Lytton, Guizot, and 
all the poets from Chaucer to Tennyson. 

Among all these books for adults was a 
sprinkling of children’s books for home 
reading. There were some good child- 
ren’s books, but there was an appalling 
number of books in series dating fron 
the Jonas Books, published in 1839, and 
the Pleasant Cove Series, published in 
1874, to the Boy Scout Series and the 
Camp Fire Girls of the present day. 
The Dotty Dimple Series, Little Prudy 
Series, the Rollo Books, Oliver Optic, the 
Elsie Books, the Alger Books, Betty 
Wales Series, the Henty Books, and other 
series both ancient and modern greatly 
predominated in many school libraries 
over the helpful, delightful, wholesome 
type of children’s books. 

At the conclusion of the survey a back- 
ward look over this county showed a 
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panorama of sehoo! libraries similar in 
type of books and varying only in the 
number colleeted. There was a vast ac- 
eumulation of unused supplementary 
books, reference books, and general read- 
ing which had outlived its usefulness 
in every sehool district. There were 
many books which were still of valuc if 
they could be eirculated to other ele- 
mentary schools, to high schools, and to 
communities. The one medium _ pro- 
vided by law for cireulating supple- 
mentary sehool books and general read- 
ing to the schools of California is the 
county library. 


Library Supplies Supplementary Reading 


Each teaeher in the county without a 
county library was asked, ‘“Have you 
enough supplementary books?”’ A nega- 
tive reply was given each time. The 
same question was asked after we slipped 
across the boundary line into the next 
county. Hach teaeher replied emphati- 
eally in the affirmative with the eom- 
ment, “‘We get our books from the 
county library.”” The schools of this 
neighboring county were also supplied 
by the eounty library with magazines 
to meet the needs of the ehildren and 
edueational magazines for the teacher. 
Phonograph records and_ stereographs 
were sent to the sehools to aid the 
children in their studies. Maps and 
charts were brought up to date as rapidly 
as the funds would permit. Teachers 
and children had the adviee and assist- 
anee of the county librarian. 

Home reading was a strong point in 
the sehool service given by the county 
library. All the children of the county 
were doing home reading. Each sehool 
had its classroom eolleetion. The teaeh- 
ers of the county supervised and kept 
a record of the children’s reading. <A 
l-teacher sehool with 28 pupils and 8 
grades showed a remarkable record in 
home reading. In the seeond semester 
13 of the children had read from 11 to 20 
books and the remaining 10 ehildren from 
20 to 42 books of the best type of ehil- 
dren’s literature furnished by the eounty 
library. In the first semester an equally 
remarkable reeord was made. Good 
books solved the question of leisure time 
for these children. Teachers find that 
pupils who have the reading habit advanee 
more rapidly in their studies than those 
who do little general reading. 

Using the question of cost as a measur- 
ing stick, it may be interesting to eompare 
the expense of school library service in a 
county without a eounty library and in 
a county with a eounty library. The 
county school superintendent’s report for 
1926-27 in the county without a county 
library showed that the elementary 
sehools had spent for library purposes 
$2,134.76, and the high sehools $1,108.18; 


a total of$3,242.91. The annual rep ort 
of the eounty school superintendent in 
the county with the county library stated 
that $2,678.54 had been spent for library 
purposes by the elementary sehools and 
$881.40 for the high-school library, a 
total of $3,559.94. The totals show that 
each county spent praetieally the same 
amount. 

Beeause the inefficient, wasteful school 
district library system is still in vogue in 
one of these eounties, the school library 
funds of that county brought merely a 
sinall amount of fresh material to each 
sehool, whieh was used for a limited time 
and then put to sleep upon the shelves of 
the respeetive sehool libraries to augment 
the constantly inereasing number of dead 
books. Under the direetion of a trained 
librarian all would be sent on to other 
schools to be used. 

In eontrast to this, the school library 
fund of the county with the county 
library is invested in books, magazines, 
musie records, and apparatus for the use 
of the ehildren of all the districts. Under 
the supervision of a trained librarian this 
material is kept in eirculation and gives 
the maximum serviee for the money 
expended. Coordination of all the sehool 
distriet libraries through a eentral school 
library department within the county 
library has been an outstanding achieve- 
ment of California county free libraries. 
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Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publieations have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Eduea- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Doeuments, Govern- 
ment Printing Offiee, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the priee indicated: 


Statistics of schools for the deaf, 
1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 8.) 5 
eents. 

Major trends of edueation in other 
eountries. James F, Abel. (Bulletin, 
1928, no. 13.) 10 eents. 


The land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties, 1927. Walter J.Greenleaf. (Bulle- 
tin, 1928, no. 14.) 15 cents. 

Bubetins of the Bureau of Education, 


1906-1927. Edith A. Wright and Mary 
S. Phillips. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 17.) 10 
eents. Complete list of the bulletins 


issued by the bureau from the beginning 
of the series, in 1906, to-the end of 1927, 
with an index by author, title, and subject. 

A primer of information about kinder- 
garten edueation. Mary Dabney Davis. 
(City school leaflet, no. 30.) 5 cents. 

Comparative status of secondary edu- 
eation in rural and urban eommunities. 
W. H. Gaumnitz. (Rural school leafiet, 
no. 44.) 5 cents.— Mary S. Phillips. 
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Graduate Study in Catholic 
Institutions 


Courses leading to the master of arts 
degree were offered in 37 Catholic col- 
leges and universities during the aca- 
demic year 1926-27, as shown by a 
self-survey of Catholic institutions con- 
dueted recently under the auspices of 
the National Catholie Educational Asso- 
ciation, department of colleges and second- 
ary schools. Courses leading to the 
degree of master of science are offered in 
31 institutions, and to the degrec of 
Ph. D. in 17 institutions. During the 
past five years 2,093 A. M. degrees were 
eonferred, 137 M. 8. degrees, and 233 
Ph. D. degrees. The master’s degree 
was eonferred in 46 subjects, and the 
degree of doetor of philosophy in 10 
subjects. During the five-year period 
embraeed in the survey the number of 
A. M. degrees conferred increased from 
321 in 1922-23 to 543 in 1926-27; the 
number of M. S. degrees from 24 to 46; 
and the number of Ph. D. degrees from 
34 to 61. 
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Danish Secondary Schools to be 
Reorganized 


The Minister of Publie Instruetion of 
Denmark has decided to appoint a com- 
mission for submitting a proposal for the 
complete reorganization of the secondary 
educational system. This commission 
will be instructed to elaborate its recom- 
mendations on the following basis: The 
reorganization of the higher courses of the 
secondary sehools so that the term of the 
gymnasium will be 4 years instead of 3 
and the term of the real schools will be 2 
years instead of 1. The proposal further 
contemplates the abolition of the middle 
sehool examinations although retaining 
the middle school itself as a three years’ 
eourse coming after that of the publie 
school. It is stated that this reorgani- 
zation will involve eertain economies to be 
embodied in a separate bill which will be 
introduced during the present session.— 
H, Perewal Dodge, United States Minister, 
Copenhagen, October 23, 1928. 
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Seven European countries were visited 
during the past summer by the Yale 
Univeristy Glee Club. The tour was 
planned in eooperation with the Intercol- 
legiate Glee Club Couneil of the United 
States, whieh has a membership of 236 or- 
ganizations. Harvard University Glee 
Club visited some of the countries of 
Europe in 1921, but Yale is said to be the 
first university to send a glee elub to Sweden 
and Germany. The elub was greeted 
with great enthusiasm everywhere, aud in 
many places it was given an official 
weleome. 
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Seattle Parents Strive to Reduce Failures 
and Eiminations 


Fairview Parents Realizing Loss Their Children Suffered by Failures, Took Steps to Coop- 


erate with Teachers for Prevention. 


Example Followed by Seattle Council and by State 


Branch of National Congress 


By PEARL McKERCHER 
Chairman Failure-Elimination Special Committee, Washington State Branch of National Congress of Parents 


and 


and overageness continue to occur 

in the schools, notwithstanding the 
herculean efforts of teachers and school 
officers. Imprcssed by the loss to their 
children that comes from such unfor- 
tunate conditions, the Fairview Parent- 
Teacher Association of Seattle undertook 
to aid in the solution of the problem by 
stimulating effort in the home to improve 
the scholarship of the pupils. 

The need and the value of this work 
were soon apparent. The work has al- 
ready been widely recognized. A large 
and efficient committee of the Fairview 
Association is assigned to it; the 62 
affiliated associations in Seattle have 
formed a failure-elimination department 
of the Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations; and a special committee of 
the Washington State Branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has been organized to promote the 
work throughout the State. 


Helpful Booklet was Issued 


In their efforts to be mutually helpful) 
the mothers of the Fairview Association 
pooled their problems for cooperative 
study. Volunteers among them searched 
untiringly for facts and suggestions that 
gave promise of usefulness. School fail- 
ures were treated impersonally and in 
the aggregate, but the difficulties of each 
individual were kept constantly in view. 
A booklet of pertinent papers with sug- 
gestive comment has becn compiled. It 
is characterized by earnestness, thorough- 
ness, and comprehension, and its value in 
inspiring and helping the members of 
the association has been far beyond the 
expectation of the compilers. 

The failure-elimination department of 
the Seattle Council secks to accomplish 
its purposes in four principal ways: 

(1) The inquiring parent is aided in 
diagnosing the peculiar difficulties of her 
child, and appropriate remedial measures 
are suggested. 

(2) Parents find help in the loan-paper 
shelf at the public library. Authoritative 
and usable home helps with pertinent 
information are filed there. 

(3) Twenty-two professional cducators 
and investigators especially qualified by 


\NAILURE of promotion, repctition, 


Teachers 


training and experience to lecture upon 
failure prevention are listed as speakers 
available to local associations throughout 
the city. 


Monthly Meetings Were Carefully Planned 


(4) Carefully planned and informative 
meetings are held regularly every month. 
The programs include discussions, ques- 
tions and answers, and lectures. Among 
the appropriate topics that have been 
considered are these: Causes of failure; 
early detection of indications of failure; 
habits that the child should have upon 
entering school; habits that the eighth- 
grade child should have formed; what is 
necessary to keep a child physically fit; 
how to develop certain desirable traits; 
the problem child; the normal child; 
relation of absence, tardiness, and in- 
complete days to repetition of grade. 

Explanations of approved methods of 
teaching the social subjects have been 
made; living illustrations have been 
presented of the five stages in the process 
of learning to read; other school subjects 
have been interpreted by school officers, 
with suggestions to the parents for 
assisting to avert failures. 

The special State committee has only 
recently been organized. It is hoped 
that the eagerness of the parents of 
Seattle will be manifested throughout 
the State and that the service of helpful- 
ness will be general. ; 

This work has unquestionably aided 
many, and it will doubtless aid many more 


homes to render intelligent and indis-~ 


pensable cooperation with the teachers 
in preventing failure in the school and in 
life. 
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Art is placed on a parity with academic 
subjects in Lincoln Platoon School, South 
Bend, Ind., and it becomes an integral 
part of the child’s school life. Pupils 
work in a room particularly adapted to 
needs of drawing classes, with necessary 
paraphernalia. Periods are short, and 
work is intensive. To develop an interest 
in civic improvement, architecture, and 
home planning, art study is related 
through problems to civic enterprises and 
interior decoration. 


School Papers a Medium for Teach- 


ing Journalism 


Classes in journalism are maintained 
in 48 of the 55 high schools in Kansas 
which issue school papers. The school 
paper is a project of the class in journal- 
ism in each of the 48 high schools, as 
shown in an article in School Review by 
C. M. Lockman of the Fort Scott (Kans.) 
High School Seventy-two schools, or 83 
per cent, of the 87 high schools in Kansas 
cities of the first and second classes are 
included in the investigation. 

The school paper is issued biweekly in 
34 of the 55 schools, and every week in 
18 schools. In seven cities the school 
supplies news material each week for a 
page in the local paper. The majority 
of the school publications give only school 
news, but carry local advertising. In 
20 places school organizations pay for 
display advertisements which they insert. 
Of the 55 high-school publications stud- 
ied, 45 are self-supporting, 5 receive aid 
from the board of education, and 5 from 
other sources. Only 10 of the papers 
are printed in the school shop. For 11 
of the papers the subscription charge is 
50 cents, for 10 papers 75 cents, for 27 
papers $1, and for 1 paper $1.50. The 
percentage of pupils subscribing ranges 
from 25 to 100, with a median of 51. 
Apparently the price of subscription has 
little effect upon the subscription list. 

An annual, or yearbook, is issued by 
43 of the 72 high schools reporting, and 
in 36 of the schools it is edited by the 
senior class. Advertising is carried in 
only 25 of the number, and financing is 
usually managed by the senior class 
through a play or some other activity. 


¢ 
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Catholic Colleges Recruited from 
Catholic High Schools 


Catholic high schools are supplying 
more than half the freshmen students at- 
tending Catholic colleges in the United 
States, according to a survey recently 
completed by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. 

Reports show that of 10,317 freshmen 
students attending 132 Catholic colleges 
6,169 students, or 59.8 per cent, came from 
Catholic high schools; and 4,148, or 40.2 
per cent, came from public high schools. 
In the 63 Catholic colleges for men, having 
a total enrollment of 7,068 freshmen stu- 
dents, 4,080, or 57.7 per cent, came from 
Catholic high schools; and of the 3,249 
freshmen students in 69 Catholic colleges 
for women, 2,089, or 64.3 per cent, werc 
from Catholic high schools. Fifteen col- 
leges reported that all their freshmen stu- 
dents had come from Catholic high 
schools. 
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Commercial Work and Atmosphere 


in School Shop 


Real job work is done in a machine 
shop owned and operated on a commercial 
basis by the school board of Salem, Oreg., 
with the purpose of giving high-school 
vocational students “training on the 
job.”’ All machinery and tools are of 
standard quality, the instructor is a 
competent journcyman machinist, and 
the atmosphere of a commercial plant is 
maintained. Without solicitation a large 
amount of repair work is sent in, and it is 
done by the students under supervision 
of the instructor. This is paid for at 
commercial rates. 

An onion-topping machine was devel- 
oped in the shops to meet the needs of 
local growers, and the demand for it, 
even beyond the State, is greater than it is 
possible to supply. Activities of the shop 
have gradually expanded, and the stu- 
dents are taking care of much of the repair 
work of the school district. A sanding 
machine, which can be operated by a 
janitor and used during vacations in 
refinishing school desks, has been con- 
structed in the shops; and a large number 
of park benches for use in school buildings 
and grounds have been built by the 
students, thereby effecting large savings 
in school expenditures for the district. 
Students trained in the shop are engaged 
in many industries in the city and vicinity, 
some are on farms, and others have 
entered engineering schools. During the 
10 years of its operation, earnings of the 
shop have been sufficient to pay for all 
supplies and for every item of equipment 


ws 
Albany, N. Y., Active in Diph- 


theria Immunization 


Diphtheria immunization clinics were 
held in 27 public schools, in 14 parochial 
schools, and in other centers in Albany, 
N. Y., during the school year 1927-28, 
and toxin-antitoxin was administcred to 
8,275 children, of whom 2,261 were of 
preschool age. A diphtheria epidemic in 
one section of the city gave impetus to the 
campaign for immunization of all children 
of the community. The Albany County 
Medical Society, the Guild for Public 
Health Nursing, school and city nurses, 
and volunteer agencies cooperated with 
the health officer of Albany, the medical 
director of schools, and the school per- 
sonnel in giving the treatment. 


wy 


English taught by radio is announced 
by a broadcasting station of Lima, Peru. 
The course consists of 40 lessons occupy- 
ing two half hours a week, and itis under a 
competent instructor. 
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Public Education in Germany Shows 
Unusual Characteristics 


In Marked Contrast to American Usages in Many Particulars. Trained aatos 
Excessive Numbers and Relatively Few New Appointments Are Made. Employment 


is Permanent After 


Probationary Period 


By MAX ZIMPEL 
Rektor der Hufnagelmittelschule, Franhfurt 
[Statements Made in Conversation with the Editor of SCHooy, LIFE] 


EACHERS are trained in normal 
schools, and before appointment 
must have a certificate appro- 

priate to the work they expect to do. 
Appointments are made by school boards, 
consisting partly of laymen and partly of 
professional men. 

The number of persons in Germany 
who have been trained as teachers, 
largely under the old régime, is greatly 
in excess of the number that can be 
emnployed under present conditions. The 
birth rate was lowered by the World War 
and the actual number of children to be 
taught is greatly reduced; and lack of 
funds has forced the authorities to increase 
the number of pupils assigned to a teacher. 
Naturally the number of new appoint- 
ments that are required is materially less 
than formerly. Unemployed teachers, like 
others without employment, receive small 
doles from the Government. About 
2,000,000 persons are unemployed in Ger- 
many now. The Government maintains 
an uncmployment insurance fund to pro- 
vide for persons out of a job. Every- 
body employed must pay a part of his 
income toward it. With a salary of 
8,000 marks, I pay 10 per cent. 

The whole scheme of teacher training 
is undergoing revision, and when the new 
scheme is fully in effect primary and 
elementary teachers in Germany will 
have an education nearly equivalent to 
graduation from a university. Teachers 
may be removed for inefficiency during 
their first 10 years of service, but after 
that they are fixed for life. They can 
not be removed. Threc-fourths of the 
teachers are men; one-fourth, women. 
They remain indefinitely in the same 
place; changes of location are practically 
unknown. 

Experienced teachers are not subject 
to supervision by the school principal. 
His duties are administrative and clerical 
only. The superintendent is supposed 
to exercise supervision over the teachers, 
but he has from 500 to 600 teachers to 
supervise, and the supervision is prac- 
tically nil, as compared with American 
practices. 

At the age of 65 every teacher must be 
retired regardless of his mental or physical 
condition. He then receives as pension 


three-fourths of his former salary. When 
he dies his widow receives two-thirds of 
that pension. His children are provided 
for if their mother is dead. Usually 
teachers are without interest in life after 
retirement; they are often anxious to die 
and most of them do die in a surprisingly 
short time. Teaching becomes such a part 
of their lives that when they can do it no 
longer they have nothing left to live for. 

Security of tenure and absence of super- 

vision leaves no motive for effort except 
,the sense of duty. That is strongly 
developed in Germans of the right sort; 
but not all are of the right sort; and some 
teachers become lazy and _ negligent. 
There is no possible way of stirring them 
up or of getting rid of them. 

Teachers’ associations like the National 
Education Association do not exist in 
Germany. Teachers’ organizations there 
are like labor unions and are political, not 
professional. 

Similarly ; there are no parent-teacher 
associations like those of the United 
States. Parents’ councils are provided 
for by law, and the members are elected 
like political officers. They have no legal 
authority and their influence depends 
upon the attitude of the teachers. In 
many schools no attention whatever is 
paid to them; but their influence seems to 
be growing. 

At times, I have found it necessary to 
do things which were opposed by the 
teachers or by the patrons of the school. 
J thus became temporarily unpopular. 
But my position is safe and permanent. 
What others think does not affect my 
equanimity. 

The grundschule is an established fact. 
All children must attend from 6 to 10. 
No private instruction is allowed at those 
ages. Schools are established in Germany 
for pupils of each religious faith. If the 
number of children is not sufficient for 
separate schools for Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Jews, etc., the children are taught 
together, but separated for religious 
instruction. 

In my school there are 400 Protestants 
and 200 Catholics. They are taught 
together tn academic subjects but divided 
for religious instruction, which is given 
by teachers of the several faiths. 
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Libraries in General and Libraries 
for the Country 


AMERE COLLECTION of books does 

not constitute a library. A hun- 
dred years ago it might have been so 
termed, but not now. Books stacked 
upon shelves, inaccessible and unknown, 
may be there till they molder, and still 
accomplish nothing. Precisely that has 
happened many times in the history of 
letters. Fine collections insufficiently 
equipped do not realize their possibilities, 
even though they be under an Ainsworth 
R. Spofford or a Justin Winsor. 

A library must have books and a libra- 
rian; and it must have an adequate 
system of consultation and use. Count 
each of these a third of the worth of the 
whole. The librarian and his assistants 
and the system they maintain are essen- 
tially one; and to say that two-thirds of 
the library is in them is no exaggeration. 

The librarian once had to be born for 
the business, and the supply was very 
uncertain. But the library schools, to 
which Melvil Dewey showed the way, 
beginning in 1887, have made it possible 
for libraries to function successfully with 
librarians that were trained, not born. 
Without them the multiplication of libra- 
ries which America has seen within the 
past 50 years would not have been 
possible. 

The card catalogucs, the reference 
shelves, the expert guidance and the con- 
venient branches that are so familiar in 
modern libraries are also of recent growth. 
These methods that seem to us so natural 
and so indispensable have reached their 
present stage of perfection within a half 
century. In fact, it was only a few davs 
ago that an American university professor 


was knighted by a European potentate | 
for distinguished service as ‘‘the father of 


modern library science.” 

This designation is, of course, an| 
expression of international courtesy; it! 
ignores the achievements of Cutter,' 
Dewey, Fletcher, Poole, Billings, and a 
dozen of their contemporaries, even if 
nothing be said of their predecessors. 
is, nevertheless, an indication of the 
newness of library science that such a 
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living. But library science was a lusty 
infant long before the recently made knight 
began his library work. 

The card catalogue, accessible to the 
public, is a key to the treasures of a 
library which is in many respects even 
more convenient and more effective than 
the open-shelf plan which some librarians 
consider the culmination of concession to 
popular need. Card catalogues have 
been used for more than 80 years cer- 
tainly, but it appears that they were not 
originally accessible to general visitors. 
Apparently they were at first kept as 
office records and to facilitate the prep- 
aration of the printed catalogues, which 
were formerly considered essential. 
When an efficient method was devised for 
retaining the cards in place the public 
was freely admitted to the card cata- 
logues, and the printed volumes were 
finally discontinued as an unnecessary 
expense. 

Public libraries as we know them, that 
is, institutions of considerable size main- 
tained at public expense for public use, 
have a history of scarcely more than a 
century. An association library at Cast- 
ine, Me., was taken over by the town in 
1827 and a tax was levied for its benefit; 
the Bingham Library in Salisbury, Conn., 
enjoyed occasional grants of money from 
the town at an early period; and public 
funds were used for the public library at 
Peterboro, N. H., from 1838. 

The real beginning of the public library 
movement, however, dates from the 
Massachusetts law of 1848 which author- 
ized the city of Boston to expend public 
money for a public library. Similar 
authority was extended to all the towns 
in the State in 1851. The Boston Public 
Library was opened in 1854. 

Practically every city in the United 
States of more than 25,000 inhabitants 
has now a public library capable of sup- 
plying the needs of its population at least 
reasonably well. The few cities of this 
class which do not maintain public 
libraries have library service from other 
libraries. That means that the people 


of all the principal cities of the country: 


have access to books, and that they are 
aided by skillful librarians and by efficient 
ems of administration. 

Placcs with more than 2,500 inhabitants 
and fewer that 25,000 are not so generally 
supplied, but the American Library 
Association estimates that 94 per cent 
of the urban population of the country 
enjoy public library service. For com- 
munities of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants 
and for the open country a different story 
must be told. Highty-two per cent of the 
rural population, or 42,152,291 persons in 
the United States, are said by the same 


It authority to be without library service. 


‘In this lies the great library problem of 
the time. Questions of administration 


term is applied officially to a man now and methods of public use have been 


satisfactorily settled. All matters of 
technique have been determined. The 
citics are supplied. What can now be 
done for the rural population, whose 
needs are even greater than those who 
dwell in the cities? It is not a new prob- 
lem, notwithstanding the little progress 
that has been made in its solution. 

In 1827 De Witt Clinton, governor of 
New York, suggested to the legislature of 
that State that a small collection of books 
be supplied to each school district. In 
1835 a law was enacted authorizing any 
school district to lay a tax of $20 for the 
purchase of a district library with an 
additional tax for a bookcase; after the 
first year $10 a year might be similarly 
raised. 

Threc years later the New York Legis- 
lature appropriated $55,000 to be dis- 
tributed to the several school districts for 
the purchase of district libraries. A lke 
appropriation was made annually for 
many years, and for a few years it was 
increased to $110,000 a year. Changes 
were madc in the law from time to time, 
and in 1892 it was finally so modified that 
the school district libraries became school 
libraries in the proper sense. 

In the early days high hopes were in- 
dulged for the usefulness of the district 
libraries, and they grew mightily in 
numbers and in the aggregate of volumes. 
In 1853 the State superintendent of com- 
mon schools reported 1,604,210 volumes 
in the district libraries, but the number 
declined, and in 1881 only 707,155 volumes 
were reported. 

Other States followed New York’s ex- 
ample and enacted laws for school dis- 
trict libraries. Massachusetts and Michi- 
gan did so in 1837; Connecticut in 1839; 
Rhode Island and Iowa in 1840; Indiana 
in 1841; and Maine in 1844. Ohio, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, California, Oregon, Ili- 
nois, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Virginia, 
New. Jersey, Kentucky, Minnesota, and 
Colorado did likewise in later years. 

These laws contemplated libraries for 
adults rather than for school children, 
although the school district was the unit 
of organization. In New York, and 
probably in other States, the books were 
not kept in the schoolhouse but in the 
residence of the librarian, who was 
usually not the teacher. 

The system was fundamentally defec- 
tive in that it provided no proper organiza- 
tion. Books were often poorly selected, 
large numbers were lost, and failure of 
the system was inevitable. Although 
the distribution of such large numbers of 
books must have had beneficial results 
for a time, little remains now to show for 
the money expended. The school district 
libraries of the New York type have 
passed into history. 

State libraries are maintained in many 
of the States, and ‘“‘library extension” 
is usually an important function in them. 
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This means that an effort is made to reach 
communities which do not enjoy library 
service otherwise. ‘Traveling libraries” 
are largely employed. That plan in its 
modern application is said to have orig- 
inated in the fertile brain of Melvil 
Dewey, and to have been first put in effect 
in New York State under a law enacted 
in 1892. Collections of books for general 
reading, comprising 50 or more volumes, 
are sent to central points for local dis- 
tribution in a great variety of ways. 
After a stated time each collection is sent 
to a new locality and continues its travels 
so long as the demand for it continues. 
Many rural communities and rural organ- 
izations have thus had access to books 
which they would otherwise have no 
opportunity of seeing. More than 18,000 
collections with 817,833 books were 
circulated in 1924-25, again using figures 
reported by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Some of the State universities 
and State agricultural colleges also render 
service of this kind. 

‘““Package . libraries” “are extensively 
employed, usually by the same agencies 
that conduct the traveling library system, 
and for a similar purpose, namely, to sup- 
ply the lack of reading matter in unfavored 
localities. The packages are made up of 
books specifically requested, or of books 
upon some special subject. The Univer- 
sity of Texas is said to have sent out 
nearly 18,000 packages in 1925. 

Notwithstanding the excellent results 
from the traveling libraries and the pack- 
age libraries, their service is necessarily 
surrounded by limitations and difficulties. 
The whole circulation by such methods 
reaches but a small proportion of the rural 
population. 

County libraries are unquestionably the 
most successful means which have yet 
been devised for reaching country people. 
This idea was vaguely expressed long 
before either trained librarians or trans- 
portation facilities existed to make such 
libraries possible. Indiana laws from 
1816 to 1852, and a Wyoining law of 1886 
are frequently cited to show the hbegin- 
nings of the county library movement. 
Perhaps they were the beginnings, but 
they were not the effective beginning. 
That is to be found in Vau Wert County, 
Ohio, and Washington County, Md., of 
which Hagerstown is the county seat. 
County libraries were opened in both 
counties in 1901, the Ohio library being 
apparently a little ahead of the other in 
point of time. Both were public libraries, 
primarily for the rural people, and both 
promptly established branches and deposit 
stations after the approved modern 
fashion. The ‘‘book wagon’’ brought 
into use in:Washington County in 1905 
for delivering and collecting books from 
outlying stations embodied an idea that 
is now utilized in every fully developed 
county library. 


County libraries have grown apace in 
numbers since that time. About 260 
are said to be in existence now, but in 
order to reach that number it is necessary 
to include many city and village libraries 
which are under contract to render service 
throughout their respective counties. The 
contract plan is not objectionable in itself, 
if it is necessary, but when the contract 
price is nominal the service is necessarily 
nominal too. One library named in this 
category receives only $150 for its service 
to the county. 

California has made greater progress 
than any other State in the development 
of county library service. .Forty-six of 
the 58 counties are reported to have 
libraries efficiently serving all the people 
of their respective counties. Some of the 
remaining counties of the State are so 
sparsely settled and their population is so 
small that the maintenance of any such 
organization is obviously impossible. 

It is not the present purpose to describe 
the methods or to measure the efficiency 
of the county libraries. That has been 
well done in previous numbers of ScHooL 
Lire. Articles by Edith A. Lathrop in 
the May number, Julia G. Babcock in the 
October number, and May Dexter Hen- 
shall on another page of this issue, set 
forth the details. Read those articles and 
be convinced that a way has been found 
to give the farmers of the land library 
advantages equal to those enjoyed by 
their brethren in the cities. 

In writing this, the excellent work of 
the town libraries of New England has 
not been overlooked. They are town 
libraries, because the town is the unit of 
government; they perform the same func- 
tion as county libraries elsewhere. It has 
long been said that one must leave Massa- 
chusetts if he would escape the influence 
of a public library. That is more true 
now than ever before. 


Stimulates Reading of Children in 
Vacation 


For reading and giving a brief sketch 
of 10 selected books, children in Georgia, 
members of vacation reading clubs con- 
ducted by the Georgia State Library 
Commission, are awarded a certificate. 
A list of 25 books, suited to the age and 
grade of the child, is selected by the com- 
mission, and books are loaned to the 
children, two books at a time for two 
weeks. A notebook for the sketches is 
provided by the commission. Reading 
of all 25 books entitles a child to a gold- 
star certificate. During the three summers 
that the plan has been in operation 735 
members have been enrolled, of whom 
335 have received certificates. Not one 
book of the 1,875 lent to club members 
last summer was lost or damaged. 
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Los Angeles Children are of Many 
Types 


Of 248,582 children under 18 years of 
age whose records were obtained in a 
recent survey of schools of Los Angeles, 
92 of every 100 are native born, but only 
79 per cent live in homes where English 
is spoken. In most of the remaining 
homes the language spoken is Mexican 
or Japanese. Of every 1,000 children 
enrolled, the study reports that 808 are 
Caucasians; 130 are Mexicans; 30, Japa- 
nese; 25, Negroes; 3, Chinese; 2, Indians; 
and 2, Filipinos. Of the parents of the 
children 64 per cent are native born, but 
only 14 per cent of the foreign-born 
parents have become citizens of the 
United States. This means that 22 per 
cent of the parents of school children in 
Los Angeles are not citizens of the United 
States—a big problem in Americaniza- 
tion. This survey brought out the fact 
that 80 per cent of the 248,582 children 
are living with their parents, 18 per cent 
with relatives, and 2 per cent with 
friends—indicating that 1 child of every 
5 in the schools of the city must live 
elsewhere than with his parents. Four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, an aggregate of 1,009 children, 
were found to be migratory, and for the 
most part were living with their parents 
in automobile camps. 
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Porto Rican Schools Emphasize 
Industrial Work 


To add variety to diet of the people and 
lessen the cost of food in the home a 
course in native foods has been introduced 
recently in high schools of Porto Rico. It 
is intended to be of practical value to 
students and to meet the needs of home 
makers of the island, as the average 
housewife is not acquainted with the food 
value and preparation of many native 
fruits and vegetables. In a second 
course, ‘‘The graduate’s wardrobe,” stu- 
dents receive instruction in selecting 
and making their own clothes for gradu- 
ation and class-day exercises. The aim 
is to keep the cost of graduation within 
the family income. In addition to the 
advanced training given to students in 
making their own clothing, the expense 
of graduation is decreased, and, as cost 
of the material is spread out over a 
longer period, strain on the family 
pocketbook at the close of the school year 
is lessened. 
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Oriental history as a separate subject 
will be taught this year in high schools in 
the Philippines. The course includes 
study of China, Japan, India, and the 
Malay countries. 


Social Environment is the Laboratory for Home 


Economics Study 


Teacher Who Confines Her Activities to Her Classroom Does Not Take Advantage of Her Opportunities. The World 

About Her is Full of Fruitful Lessons. Business Establishments and Governmental Agencies Constantly Present 

Problems for Solution. Cooperation With Public Schools and Charitable Organizations Offers Valuable Experience. 
Conventions and Conferences Give Helpful Contacts With Practical Affairs 


By MINNA C. DENTON 


Head of Home Economics, George Washington University 


home economics movement, it has 

been evident that the  short- 
sighted teacher who would confine her 
activities to the four walls of her labora- 
tory, would have a hard time of it. 
What are ‘‘cooking classes” for if they 
can not upon occasion give real tea parties 
and serve honest-to-goodness meals for 
their colleagues, families, the teaching 
staff, the school board, other distinguished 
guests, possibly the community at large? 
What is the good of a ‘‘sewing class” that 
does not make clothes which can actually 
be worn—proudly we hope, willingly we 
trust—by members of the class and their 


\ROM the very beginnings of the 
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families and friends at least? Is there 
money to be raised by the student body 
for some worthy charity or community 
need, or by a civic-minded club? Enlist 
the services of the home economics classes; 
it will be good practice and good adver- 
tising for them. 

Some public school systems have re- 
quired that home economics departments 
become self-supporting by turning regu- 
larly rendered student services into money 
to pay for equipment and supplies. But 
this has not often been true of college 
classes. The college instructor, instead, 
gives individual students participation in 
practice-house projects; or perhaps they 
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get the opportunity to earn money for 
themselves, as occasional or part-time 
workers in commercial establishments or 
public institutions. If this opportunity 
is awarded upon the basis of high quality 
of class work, so far from carrying a 
stigma it becomes a boast even upon the 
lips of the girl with least need of economic 
assistance, ‘‘I have been waitress three 
times this month at Y. W. banquets,” 
‘‘We have more repeat orders than we 
can take care of for our molasses wafers 
and bridge tea sets.’ When the college 
home economics department is large 
enough it organizes to take advantage of 
these desires of students for occasional 
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A living room furnished by the home economics class of lowa State College was a part of the Better Homes Demonstration 
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experience in selling their services. Then 
it may maintain a regular cooked food 
service or a clothing shop or novelty 
bazaar of some type, open to the college 
community or to the general public, as 
may seem best. Thus the home economies 
departments offer field contacts by the 
same general method as do medical, 
agricultural, and engineering colleges. 

It is a long time since we contented 
ourselves mainly with production of what 
the cconomist calls ‘‘form utilities.” 
And it is equally true in the more nearly 
academic aspects of home economies that 
real problems make ideal opportunities 
for training students. Real up-to-the- 
minute everyday problems, the answer to 
which must be had by responsible working 
agencies of the immediate environment— 
these are best for the purpose. Here is a 
proposed ration submitted for criticism to 
the Red Cross nutrition service, and it is 
to be distributed for some months to 
Florida families made dependent by the 
hurricane. How nearly ample is its pro- 
vision of calories, protein, mineral salts, 
vitamins? What suggestions for improv- 
ing it without increased outlay? And the 
answer must be returned within 48 hours. 


Knowledge of Service Gives Zest 


The knowledge that their labor will be 
of some small service, at least, in helping 
to check more experienced workers, gives 
them zest for the problem. The heavy 
outlay in time required arouses their inter- 
est in comparing the results of short-cut 
and more elaborate methods of calcula- 
tion, such as are now being formulated in 
several research centers. -Then, too, such 


a problem interests the students in other 
projects of the Red Cross nutrition serv- 
ice, the qualifications and opportunities 
for its educational workers, its suminer 
institute or training school, held in Wash- 
ington, to which if properly qualified and 
recommended they may perhaps be 
admitted. 

Or, one of the divisions of the United 
States Bureau of Home Economies is col- 
lecting family expense schedules by the 
estimate method, and needs an additional 
number from the business and professional 
groups of consumers. What greater in- 
centive to the class studying economics of 
consumption problems than to be allowed 
to contribute the cream of their efforts. 


Research Specialists Employ Student Assistants 


The graduate home cconomics student 
who is properly qualified may find larger 
opportunities in certain Federal research 
services, such as the Bureau of Home 
Economics or the Bureau of Chemistry. 
It is not an uncommon practice for Gov- 
ernment research specialists to acquire at 
nominal salary student assistants who 
can be of real service in the collection or 
analysis of data, and whose reward comes 
chiefly as training in research methods. 
When the research project under way 
and the student’s contribution to it prove 
acceptable, university credit may be 
obtained for such experience; at least, 
this has proved true of a number of work- 
ers affiiated with different universities. 

The home economics specialist in the 
Bureau of Education, the head of the home 
economies division in the Federal Board 
for Vocational Edueation, the Chief of 
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the Bureau of Home Economics in the 
Department of Agriculture have already 
proved both by their words and their 
works their willingness to cooperate in 
such research projects. Not the least 
among the advantages offered by these 
arrangements is the use of unequaled 
library facilities, and often the oppor- 
tunity to study both published and un- 
published assemblages of data which are 
absolutely unique. 

Occasionally it is even possible for a 
properly qualified student to use special 
Government apparatus whieh would 
otherwise be idle, in working at some 
problem of general interest. For ex- 
ample, one student was curious to know 
whether the water-glass test made pos- 
sible by inclusion of a small quantity of 
egg white in baking powders, docs really 
measure deterioration, as sometimes 
claimed on labels. She succeeded in 
demonstrating by usc of the Chittick ap- 
paratus in one of the Bureau of Chemistry 
laboratories that it does not always do so. 


Government Officers Helpful to Students 


Nor do the Federal and State research 
specialists limit their kindly interest in 
home economies training to participation 
of students in research activities. The 
ultimate consumer, for whose good we all 
labor, sometimes finds herself slightly be- 
wildered in trying to grasp the research 
point of view, and hardly knows what it is 
all about. Consequently the researcher 
counts as his allies those home economics 
students who have been brought up to 
know what food, textile, and cconomic 
research is about, and hopes to use these 


A home economics class of boys demonstrated their skill in the Better Homes,Campaign in Minneapolis 
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interested consumers as a sort of liaison 
between himself and the unscientific 
feminine mind. Often notable favors are 
granted. Tea inspectors may graciously 
consent to demonstrate quality and types 
of teas; the author of a bulletin on grading 
of vegetables or butter or on marketing 
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gas bills by using a thoroughly insulated 
gas oven; or on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a mucic acid baking powder; 
or on the thread and fabric textile 
strengths of various types of cotton 
sheetings. Although we may not see 
fit to put a graduate student in the pay of 


Home economics students assist the Red Cross nutritionist in her public-school work 


habits of consumers, the men in charge of 
food legislation or sanitary law enforce- 
ment, will upon suitable occasion perform 
like services. Think of the inspiration 
to a foods class, of hearing the author of 
the pure foods law relate its history! 
Nutritional problems of the moment 
are brought to home economies depart- 
ments from the nurseries and nursery 
schools, from the hospitals, the malnutri- 
tion clinics, the diabetic and nephritic 
clinics, from the publie health depart- 
ments. Some one is wanted to study how 
intarvin, or salt-free diets, or bran, or 
vegetable juices, may be made more 
palatable or nutritious. If we have well- 
equipped nutrition laboratories and excel- 
lent staff chemists, they will present even 
more complicated problems in feeding. 


Workers Study Psychology of Feeding Children 


Mothers and baby specialists demand 
more attention on the part of the trained 
home economics worker to the psychology 
of feeding the young, especially to that 
numerous progeny who do not choose to 
eat green vegetables, vegetables at all, or 
(oh, dreadful heresy!) even to drink milk. 
Manufacturers have always besought us 
to find new uses for their produets— 
minute tapioea, steel wool, or mercerized 
cotton, for example. When they present 
a really valuable problem, our students 
accumulate interesting data. Let us 
illustrate at random—on the saving in 


a manufacturer who must presently come 
into court and would like to buy the right 
kind of evidence, there is no reason why 
we should not let her report to her class 
the investigations of Federal Trade 
Commission, Senate committee, or De- 
partment of Agriculture, or public health 


inspectors, which have put that manu- 
facturer into court, and what happens to 
him there. Arousing public interest fa- 
vorable to sanitary laws against consumer 
exploitation is one of the opportunities of 
home economics departments, and one in 
which they receive encouragement and 
cooperation from public officials. 

Trade associations of manufacturers 
present both problems and opportunities 
which demand our respectful attention. 
To illustrate: A visit to the research 
laboratories of the National Canners or 
of the National Institute of Dyeing and 
Cleaning, considerably enlarges the men- 
tal horizon of the college student. Op- 
portunity of testing and judging recipes 
entered in a nation-wide prize contest 
under the auspices of the National 
Association of Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, gives new ideas to the class 
which has just made a laboratory study 
of beverages. 


Frequent Cooperation with Public Schools 


Cooperation of home economics depart- 
ments with the public schools is almost 
universal. Senior and graduate students 
ready to make their teaching contacts, can 
give and reccive assistance in a score of 
ways, whether they are helping to weigh 
and measure at the clinics, or using Mur- 
dock’s scale for the sewing teacher, or 
assisting the principal to find out what 
the children of certain schools do at lunch 
time, or how junior high school girls help 
their mothers at home—or whether they 
simply practice teaching when no other 
substitute is available. There are plenty 
of other chances for social service which 
afford the mature student valuable experi- 


Help of college students of home economies is sometimes utilized in Government laboratories 
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ence. Rural home demonstration agents 
and city juvenile court officers often ask 
for assistants in their work of turning 
girls toward home activities, or of enrich- 
ing activities in established homes. 

Organizations of associated charities 
welcome these young enthusiastic student 
teachers, for their agents agree that instruc- 
tion and establishment of ideals are some- 
times more needed in the homes of their 
clients than financial assistanee. And 
what better training can those young 
women have than that which comes from 
putting thcir theories into practice for the 
benefit of persons to whom their ministra- 
tions are as help from Heaven. Home 
economics girls are encouraged to give 
aid to those who need it, and many a 
deserving family has unexpectedly enjoyed 
areal Christmas through their thoughtful 
activity. 


The federated women’s clubs, and 
various unfederated ones, are apt to 
demand a program from our classes 


regularly. Sometimes it is pectin jellies 
that they want to know about; sometimes 
it is waterless cooking; sometimes grad- 
ing of milk. Sometimes they are upset by 
the discovery that a local baker has been 
giving them low-grade white flour plus 
4 little bran and caramel as graham bread, 
and they want a definition (vith demon- 
stration) as to what graham bread is. 
Very likely we may find that the baker 
wants to know the same thing, too. And 
then our friends in the Department of 
Agriculture (or in the State health, food, 
and drug department) help us so far as 
they can, and stand by us at our demon- 
stration. Even though we do not at once 
frame a legal standard for graham bread, 
we do get a much better understanding 
on the question by all concerned of the 
relative merits of breads which contain 
varying proportions of white and of 
graham flour. 


Data for Home Equipment Survey 


The home equipment survey of the 
federated women’s clubs gave home 
economics departments which were will- 
ing to assist an excellent opportunity to 
study methods of doing field work, to 
collect new data, and to make contacts 
with manufacturers, public utilities men, 
the club women theniselves, and the expert 
statisticians in their employ at head- 
quarters. Better homes week offers a 
different but equally valuable opportu- 
nity. The newly organized jf consumers’ 
club, the aftermath of that entertaining 
and enlightening book, ‘‘Getting Your 
Money’s Worth,” sends out material 
which affords a varicty of testing prob- 
lems suitable for home economics classes 
and at the’ same time offers a market for 
trustworthy results. The local better 
business bureau is often glad to use stu- 
dent services in its task of evaluating the 
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Definition of Secondary Education and 


[ts Functions 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING 
Professor of Education and Supervisor of Directed Teaching and Instruction, University of Michigan 


DUCATION is life. Secondary 
education is merely a sector, and 
it is illogical to expect to arrive 

at a definition of secondary education in 
terms of functions that would not in large 
measure be duplicated in definitions of 
other school units. There are, however, 
functions that can be brought a little 
nearer to the surface; certain functions 
should at this period be conscious aims to 
the pupil. With this understanding we 
may procced with our definition. 


Secondary education concerns itself 
with: 

(1) The continuation of (a) establish- 
ing desirable health habits; (b) fixing 
recreational interests that will carry 
over into adult life; and (c) practice in 
good citizenship. 

(2) Giving conscious practice in prob- 
lem solving. Here we are concerned 
with attention on the part of the learner 
to the improvement of study habits and 
the technique of reflective thinking. 

(3) Making the pupils aware of the 
complexity of life in its varying needs, 
abilities, and interests, and guiding him 
to adjust himself to this situation so 
that he may become a positive contri- 
buting factor to society. 

(4) Giving such information, adding 
such attitudes, developing such con- 
cepts, fixing such skills as are necessary 
for this adjustment. 


Note that the key words are conscious 
and aware. These faintly, and only 
faintly, set off the secondary school. 
Obviously no unique function is left for 
the early years of the college of literature, 
science, and the arts. 


Recently a committee which was collecting material 
for a report to the Department of Superintendence 
asked the writer for a definition of secondary education. 
He will be glad to receive criticisms of the definition 
here proposed. Publication sponsored by the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. 
Edmonson, chairman. 


truth of advertisments of women’s wear, 
foodstuffs, and household equipment. 

Conventions and State or National 
conferences of dietitians, chemists, home 
economics teachers, social service workers, 
certain lines of manufacture and public 
service, give us those valuable contacts 
with practical affairs which are the most 
effective remedics for stale theory. In very 
truth our environmnt is indeed our labora- 
tory—if we be teachers whose primary 
interests are the activities of the Amer- 
ican home. 


The early years of the junior high 
school should consist of a group of 
courses that“are survey and exploratory, 
in which we should not worry too much 
about continuity and logic. In contrast, 
the upper years of the senior high school 
should consist of a group of basic and 
integrated courses in the several large 
divisions of learning—biological sciences, 
physical sciences, literature, art, including 
music appreciation, mathematics, and the 
social studies. For example, the Colum 
bia survey course, if well taught, could 
easily be stepped down to the senior high 
school. In like manner, if teachers were 
trained to give the material found in such 
a book as ‘The Nature of the World and 
Man” in such a way as to show relation- 
ships, this also would be an excellent 
course for the senior high school. Simi- 
larly, we need a correlation of plane 
geometry and logic. 

Then, too, there should be a guidance 
program through the home-room teacher, 
the personnel adviser of a small group. 
In this there should be a very careful 
survey of the measurements and the 
interests of the individual. An _ effort 
should be made to discover a permanent 
interest, or an interest that seems to be 
permanent, and this interest may well 
serve as a core of the individual student’s 
work. It would be a mistake for the high 
school to give detailed training to develop 
skill for industrial needs. This would be 
deceptive, for jobs related to almost every 
field in the modern industrial world can be 
learned by workers in a very short time. 

Finally, it is not very important to 
frame a definition of secondary education. 
Many substantial considerations are more 
important than definitions. We need— 

(1) To use the day for work. 

(2) To get away from the 1-book 
notion. 

(3) To provide a supplementary library 
in every classroom. 

(4) To provide flexible furniture. 

(5) To recognize that high-school chil- 
dren love to work at worth-while tasks. 

(6) To stop trying to teach pupils 
things which they can not learn, or do not 
wish to learn. 

(7) To recognize that nearly all dis- 
ciplinary troubles are due directly to our 
inability to find proper tasks for the pupils. 

(8) To seek to give every pupil the thrill 
that comes with doing some task so well 
that the giving of a mark is superficial. 


Is the Junior High School Realizing its 
Declared Objectives > 


Many Forces Have Contributed to Movement for Educational Reorganization. Establishment and Wide Extension 

of Junior High Schools Have Come in Less Than 20 Years. Outstanding Purposes Are Better Scholarship, Reten- 

tion of Pupils, Exploration and Guidance, and Better Teaching. Investigations of Results not Uniformly Favorable. 
Realization of Purposes Depends Upon Suitable Organization of Schools 


By J. ORIN POWERS 


Associate Professor of Education, George Washington University 


high school is better adapted than 

the older organization to the needs 
of a democratic society through increased 
retention of youth in school, economy of 
time, the recognition of individual differ- 
ences, and guidance in matters of occupa- 
tional and further training; that it is sct 
up in accordance with the nature of the 
boys and girls of the ages represented; 
that it motivates the pupil to a superior 
scholastic performance; that it improves 
the disciplinary and socializing opportu- 
nities of the school, etc. It is apparent 
that in so far as they are justifiable these 
claims become the special purposes of the 
junior high school.” 

Thus, in substance, Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos enumerated the peculiar functions 
of the junior high school in his introduc- 
tion to a study by this writer of ‘‘Instruc- 
tional Outcomesina Typical City System.” 

The junior high school is the product 
of a long series of events that culminated 
in the movement frequently described as 
the reorganization of secondary education. 
The attempt has been made to place the 
beginnings of the junior high school in 
the writings of Comenius, who divided 
child life into four periods and assigned 
an appropriate school to each. The gym- 
nasium in his plan was for pupils of ages 
corresponding to those of our junior-senior 
high schools. Others have pointed out 
that the ‘‘English classical school,” later 
known as the ‘English High School,”’ 
established in Boston in 1821 possessed 
many of the characteristics of the modern 
junior high school. 


a le IS CONTENDED that the junior 


Germs of Idea in President Eliot's Address 


Most of us, however, are content to 
trace the beginnings of the forces which 
led directly to the junior high school re- 
organization to the address of President 
C. W. Eliot before the Department of 
Superintendence in 1888, entitled ‘‘Can 
School Programs be Shortened and En- 
riched?”” Any summary of developments 
since that time recounts the work and 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, 
chairman; Carl A. Jessen, secrctary. 
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influence of such committees as the Com- 
mittee of Ten (1893), Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements (1899), 
Committee on Six-Year Courses (1907), 
Committee on Economy of Time (1913), 
the establishment of the pioneer schools 
at Berkeley, Calif., in 1909, and the spread 
of the movement until in 1926, 74 per cent 
of American cities over 100,000 in popula- 
tion and 60 per cent of the cities of 30,000 
to 100,000 population had established 
separate junior high schools. 


Statements of Purposes Substantially Agree 


Statements of the distinctive purposes 
or the ‘‘peculiar functions” of the new 
unit have appeared from several sources. 
They are in substantial agreement as 4 
whole. The summarized cnumeration 
by Doctor Koos in the opening paragraph 
of this article isrepresentative. Although 
it does not specifically include some 
purposes frequently mentioned, such as 
prevoecational exploration, bridging the 
gap between elementary and secondary 
schools, training in citizenship, etc., all 
of these are clearly implied. 

The movement for reorganization is now 
well under way. It is appropriate to 
examine the results as they have been 
shown by studies of competent inquirers, 
and to consider to what extent the dis- 
tinetive functions have been realized. 
Obviously not all of the acceptable func- 
tions may be considered within the scope 
of this paper. The functions selected for 


especial treatment here are: (1) Securing: 


better scholarship, (2) retention of pupils, 
(3) exploration and guidance, and (4) 
providing conditions for better teaching. 
These functions are crucial to any plan 
for reorganization of secondary schools. 
The bearings and implications arising from 
realization of at least three of them upon 
the problem of articulation of the junior 
and senior high-school units of the second- 
ary school are apparent. If better 
scholarship is attained through reorgani- 
zation, there need be no apprehension 
that the junior pupils will not be sufficiently 
prepared for work in the senior high 
school. If more pupils be retained in 
school, the problem of adjustment in the 
senior high school becomes more complex. 


Unless guidance in the junior high school 
be functional the lack of articulation 
between the two units is bound to appear. 

The matter of securing better scholar- 
ship has a peculiar appropriateness in 
any proposal to evaluate the junior high 
school. First, scholarship is intimately 
related with the realization of several 
other functions. Second, the instruments 
for measurement of scholarship are at 
hand—namely, standardized tests. Third, 
the acceptability of high standards of 
scholarship is generally recognized and 
any system or plan of education which 
results in high standards of scholarship 
is likely to be approved, whatever its 
apparent weaknesses may be. On the 
other hand a system or plan which fails 
in scholarship may properly be condemned 
whatever its apparent virtues may be. 
Some such condemnation has undoubtedly 
fallen upon the junior high school even 
in its early stages, arising, in part at 
least, from senior high-school adminis- 
trators and teachers. 


Comparisons of Scholarship Under Different 
Organizations 


Studies of comparative ‘scholarship in 
junior high schools and in nonjunior or 
unrcorganized schools may be made in 
three ways: (1) By a comparison of the 
scholarship of pupils enrolled in the two 
divisions of a city system partially reor- 
ganized; (2) by comparison of scholarship 
in reorganized systems with unreorganized 
systems in different cities; and (3) by 
comparison of scholarship before and 
after reorganization in the same city. 
The first of these methods is probably 
best since fewer extraneous factors are 
likely to enter into the comparisons in a 
single city at a given time. In spite of 
the logic in a comparison of scholarship by 
performance of pupils upon standardized 
tests, other bases have been used. Thus 
Stetson, in one of the first comparative 
studies of scholarship reported, used 
teachers’ marks in English and mathe- 
matics as the basis of comparison and 
found some slight differences in favor of 
the junior high schools in Grand Rapids. 
Knowing the unreliability of teachers’ 
marks as ‘we do, we are inclined at 
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once to question the validity of such 
comparison. The principal consolation 
to be derived is that so far as teachers’ 
marks are concerned, nothing appears to 
be lost in the junior high school. 


Studies in Rochester and New York 


Two rather notable studies, purporting 
to measure relative scholarship, have been 
recently reported in the junior high school 
surveys of Rochester and of New York 
City. The major comparisons in each 
case were of the percentages of failure 
reported by teachers of pupils in junior 
and nonjunior schools. In these studics 
a high percentage of failure was inter- 
preted to indicate a low level of scholar- 
ship and a low percentage of failure was 
interpreted to indicate a high level of 
scholarship. Comparisons were drawn 
upon the ninth grade level in both cities 
and also upon the tenth grade level in New 
York City. In Rochester the schools 
compared were located in similar districts. 
The comparisons show remarkably higher 
percentages of failure, interpreted to mean 
lower scholarship, in the nonjunior or 
first year of the 4-year high schools run- 
ning as high as three times as many 
failures as in the ninth grade of the junior 
high schools. One is surprised at the 
frequency in which 20, 25, and 30 per cent 
of the pupils in the various subjects of 
study fail in the ninth grade of the 4-year 
high schools of these large cities. The 
percentages of failure in the junior high 
schools, ranging from 2 to 20 per cent, 
seems high enough. 


Percentage of Failure Not Reliable Measure 


Lest any misapprehension be placed 
upon my interpretation of these large 
differences in percentage of failure, how- 
ever, let me state now that in my estima- 
tion percentage of failure in school sub- 
jects is no more a measure of relative 
scholarship than are the unreliable teach- 
ers’ marks upon which they are based. 
The interpretation which I would place 
upon the differences in percentages of 
failure reported in Rochester and in New 
York City is merely that the teachers in 
the junior high schools had been convinced 
that too many pupils are failed in the 
ninth grade of 4-year high schools and 
these teachers therefore proceeded to fail 
fewer pupils. The fact that the teachers 
were right about it is borne out in some 
measure by the fact that the percentages 
of failure in the tenth grade reported in 
New York City were approximately 
equal in junior and nonjunior high 
schools, although many more pupils had 
been failed in the ninth grade in the 4-year 
high schools. We are inclined to believe, 
in this situation, which appears to be 
typical, that many more of the pupils 
might do creditable work in the senior 
high school if they were permitted to do 
so. It is an illustration of an incidental 


value derived from the junior high school 
that junior high school teachers may be 
convinced of the need for a liberal inter- 
pretation of standards of promotion, 
although the traditional idea of main- 
taining high standards is through high 
pupil mortality. 

The other phase of the scholarship com- 
parison in Rochester which deserves 
attention was the comparison by objective 
tests of the performances of ninth-grade 


pupils in algebra and Latin. In these 
comparisons the junior pupils were 
uniformly higher. We note, however, 


that these subjects had been introduced 
earlier into the junior high schools. 
Since one of the original proposals for 
enrichment of the curriculum in grades 
seven and eight was the introduction of 
subjects commonly taught only in the 
high school, it is gratifying to learn that 
where such subjects are so introduced the 
pupils profit by the study of them. 


No Significant Differences in Minneapolis 


A third comparative study of scholar- 
ship was made by Porter in Minneapolis. 
In a carefully controlled program of test- 
ing, Porter compared the achievement of 
200 junior pupils with that of 200 pupils 
in departmentalized seventh and eighth 
grades. The pupils were of similar na- 
tionalities and economic status. Each 
junior pupil was paired with a nonjunior 
pupil of equal intelligence quotients. <A 
boy was paired with a boy and a girl 
with a girl. Standardized tests were 
used in reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, and history. The compari- 
sons were of point scores and achievement 
quotients. No significant differences ap- 
peared. In fact, the results in the two 
types of schools are so similar that one 
is tempted to the conclusion that the 
scholarship is identical. As a further 
measure Porter compared the senior high- 
school records of 100 pupils who had their 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades in a 
junior high school with those of 100 non- 
junior pupils in North High School, 
Minneapolis. Again the results are prac- 
tically identical. If there was any differ- 
ence in the preparation of junior and non- 
junior pupils to do the work of the senior 
high-school grades, the teachers failed to 
show it by their marks. To some these 
results may be satisfying. It should be 
noted, however, that there is in these 
studies but little evidence of better 
scholarship of junior high-school pupils. 
And better scholarship is exactly what the 
junior high school proposes. 


More Comprehensive Program of Testing 


Somewhat as a result of this preliminary 
testing and for other reasons it was 
decided in Minneapolis to enter upon 
a comprehensive program of testing in 
the junior high-school grades. The 
simple expedient of giving the same tests 
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at the same time in reading, arithmetic, 
geography, and history was adopted. 
Without attempting to burden this 
article with statistics the results of this 
testing will be briefly stated: 


Junior Papils Lower in Scholarship 

A significant difference was discovered 
between the scholarship of junior and 
nonjunior pupils as measured by stand- 
ardized tests. For the city as a whole the 
junior pupils were found to be uniformly 
lower in scholarship than nonjunior 
pupils in the same grades. Pupils in the 
junior-senior high schools were lowest 
in scholarship, and pupils in the older 
junior high schools were lower than in 
junior high schools recently established. 
The differences were not great but large 
enough to be unmistakably significant. 
When comparisons were made upon an 
achievement basis, using the achieve- 
ment quotient instead of the point score, 
the differences were not so apparent, but 
a difference in the general level of scholar- 
ship was undeniable. 

To the enthusiast for junior high-school 
reorganization these results, if typical, 
must be the cause for some concern. 
This concern led us in Minneapolis to 
investigate some of the other functions 
of the junior high school to discover, if 
possible, the reason for the apparent 
inferiority of junior high-school scholar- 
ship. The first of these to suggest 
itself was the retention of pupils, for if 
the junior high schools retained in school 
more of less capable pupils the expected 
result would be to lower the general level 
of scholarship. 


Junior High Schools Hold Pupils Better 


Retention, like scholarship, may be 
studied in three ways, namely, in parallel 
systems in the same city, in parallel sys- 
tems in different cities, and before and 
after reorganization in the same city. 
The problem offers some difficulties, but 
it is susceptible -to objective treatment 
through the obvious method of counting 
noses. Studies of the retention of pupils 
previously reported by Douglass, Stetson, 
and Childs tend to show slight improve- 
ment in retention of pupils in junior high 
schools and in each case an improvement 
in the retention of boys in the junior 
high schools. None of these studies, 
however, take into consideration the ages 
of the school-leaving pupils. Obviously 
no claim can be made for the superior 
holding power of the junior high school if 
the pupils are retained in school by com- 
pulsory attendance. Our study of re- 
tention in Minneapolis revealed the follow- 
ing significant conclusions: 

1. That the carry-over of pupils from 
the seventh grade to the eighth grade was 
better in the junior high schools. The 
carry-over of pupils from the eighth 
grade to the ninth, or, across the tra- 
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ditional gap, was actually better in non- 
junior schools. This was equally true 
after elimination of new enrollments in 
each system. 

2. That the junior high schools actually 
retained fewer pupils beyond the com- 
pulsory attendance age. 

3. That superior attractiveness of junior 
high schools to pupils, assumed to be a 
factor in retaining them longer, appeared 
to be of no importance whatever. 

4. That fewer pupils got out of the 
junior high schools by leaving school. 


Economy of Time Apparently Accomplished 


The apparent paradox of this last 
finding leads us to the real explanation of 
the matter of retention of pupils in junior 
high schools. Apparently overage pupils 
get out of the junior high schools more 
rapidly than from the same grades of 
traditional schools. The only way they 
get out other than by leaving school is 
by promotion. Investigation of promo- 
tion by percentages of failure showed 
unmistakably more rapid promotion rates 
in the junior high schools which, incident- 
ally, indicates that the function of econ- 
omy of time is to an extent being realized. 
These facets explain in large measure the 
differences in scholarship. 

Additional explanation of the differ- 
ences in scholarship appeared from a com- 
parison of the intelligence levels of junior 
and nonjunior pupils. A comparison of 
three successive entering classes showed 
that pupils were entering the seventh 
grade of the two systems at the same 
intelligence levels. When comparisons 
were made in the eighth grade, however, 
significant differences appeared, both in 
mental ages and in intelligence quotients. 
The differences were in exactly the same 
relation as the results in scholarship. 
Thus it appears that these considerations 
explain the differences in scholarship. 
But, lest we go too far, explanation of 
these differences docs not excuse them. 
It appears that the realization of one 
function imposes a handicap in the reali- 
zation of another, which handicap the 
teachers fail to remove through the better 
facilities offered by the junior high school. 
We recall again that the junior high 
school claims better scholarship. That 
better scholarship, we believe, can yct be 
attained in spite of the handicap imposed, 


Betier Vocational Guidance is Claimed 


The third function to be considered is 
that of exploration and guidance. Dur- 
ing the course of our investigation in 
Minneapolis it was frequently suggested 
that although the results in scholarship 
were not matcrially greater, nevertheless 
the junior high school was achieving other 


values, among them better guidance of ° 


pupils. This claim led us to attempt an 
investigation of results in vocational guid- 
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ance. Specifically, we attempted to dis- 
cover whether or not the vocational 
choices of pupils were conditioned by 
junior high school experience. 


Engineering and Mechanical Pursuits Favored 


The method used was the question- 
naire returned from ninth-grade pupils in 
both systems. The items of information 
used were: (1) The sex of the pupil, (2) 
occupation of the father, (3) the voca- 
tional choice of the pupil, (4) the time of 
making the vocational choice, and (5) the 
reason for the vocational choice. The 
distribution of the vocational choices of 
the pupils is similar to many other such 
tabulations that have been made. These 
represent a wide range of vocational in- 
terest, teaching and stenography being 
the two occupations most frequently 
chosen. The vocational choices of boys 
tend to center around some type of pro- 
fessional engincering and mechanical pur- 
suits. Large numbers of both sexes chose 
professional pursuits. The usual dispar- 
ity appeared between the vocational 
choices of the boys and the occupations 
of their fathers. The time of entering 
high school or the ninth grade appeared 
to be a critical time for making voca- 
tional choices, although a large propor- 
tion of the choices were reported to have 
been made before that time. 


Reasons for Vocational Choices 


To obtain an expression of reason for 
the vocational choices 10 possible reasons 
were submitted in simple language and 
the pupils were asked to check the reasons 
that had influenced them most. These 
were: é 

1. My father or some relative is engaged 
in it. 

2. I have worked at it after school or in 
vacations. 

3. J learned about it in a shop or indus- 
trial course. 

4. J learned about it through reading 
and study in school. 

5. By working at it I can help other 
people. 

6. I learned about it through reading 
and study outside of school. 

7. I learned about it by talking to 
teachers. 

8. I learned about it by talking to 
people outside of school. 

9. The wages are high. 

10. My parents want me to go into it. 

It should be noted that three of these 
reasons are attributable to the school. 
These are the teachers, shop and indus- 
trial course, and reading and study in 
school. The other reasons are distinctly 
nonschool reasons. It is immediately 
interesting that these three school reasons 
were of the least importance in deter- 
mining the vocational choices of pupils 
according to their answers while the 


* preparation. 


influence of friends and others outside of 
school and of parents were of first import- 
anee. The greatest consolation derived 
from the study is that the shop or indus- 
trial course, intended in Minneapolis to 
be exploratory, appeared to have tn- 
fluenced the junior high school boys more. 
In general school influences appeared to 
be of but little importance in cither type 
of organization. 

The last of the peculiar functions of 
which some evidence shall be cited is that 
of securing the conditions for better teach- 
ing. Some of the conditions claimed are: 
Better salaries for teachers, specialization 
of teachers through departmentalization 
of instruction, better vertical correlation 
of subject matter, and adequate provision 
through lengthened class periods for 
supervised study. 


Salaries Lower than in Senior High Schools 


It is well known that the salarics of 
junior high school teachers are intermedi- 
ate between those of the elementary and 
the senior high school. They are some- 
times equal but never greater than in the 
senior high school. The fact of depart- 
mentalization is apparent in varying degree 
in most junior high schools. The advan- 
tages accruing from it are not evident. 
Better vertical correlation of subject 
matter would be difficult though not 
impossible of measurement. The infor- 
mation which we shall cite has particu- 
larly to do with the provisions for 
supervised study. 

Pertinent data has been recently re- 
ported by Mr. C. L. Cushman. The data 
were gathered by questionnaire from 63 
junior high school systems in the cities of 
75,000 or more in population. In sum- 
mary his data show that the typical junior 
high schgol day is six class periods, or 
300 minutes in length. The periods are 
of 50 minutes and the teachers teach five 
of the six periods. In 90 per cent of the 
systems the class period includes both 
recitation and supervised study and in 
80 per cent of the systems the teachers 
have no definite time assigned for class 
Only 15 of the systems 
provide class periods of 60 minutes and one 
provides 70 minutes through double 
periods. Ninetcen of the systems have 
45-minute periods or less. 


Class Periods Are Appreciably Longer 


It appears at once that considerable 
progress or change has becn made from 
the class period of 25 or 30 minutes typical 
of the older organization. These condi- 
tions for teaching, coupled with the obvi- 
ous departmentalization and teacher 
specialization, are undoubtedly better for 
teachers than the traditional one-teacher- 
per-grade organization. We questicn, 
however, how much can be done in the 
way of systematic supervised study even 
with class periods and a school day of the 
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nature of those reported. Data collected 
in Minneapolis upon the disposition of 
the class time with 60-minute periods in 
a large number of recitation periods 
showed a wide variation in practice as 
regards supervised study by teachers who 
were instructed to use the period to the 
best advantage. The typical disposition 
of the class time was found to be 10 min- 
utes of assignment, 30 minutes of recita- 
tion, and 20 minutes of supervised study 
in that order. 


Time for Supervised Study Not Enough 


This brief statement of the conditions 
with respect to supervised study raises 
several important considerations in re- 
gard to the scheduling of the junior high 
school day. Is 20 minutes of study 
sufficient for a 30-minute recitation based 
upon a 10-minute assignment, and if not 
where in a crowded junior high school 
day does the pupil compensate for his 
incompleted assignment? The problem 
of the junior high school pupil becomes 
more complex when we consider that he 
will have four or five of such incomplcte 
preparations during the course of a day, 
which he will, in all probability, be com- 
pelled to carry home for study, or meet 
his teachers the following day unprepared. 

If this is the situation with the 60- 
minute class period what can be done in 
the 75 per cent of the school systems that 
have less than 60 minutes time allotments? 
Thus the conditions for teaching as con- 
cerns scheduling the school day appear not 
to be ideal. The situation might be 
remedied by lengthening the class period 
to 70 minutes. This proposal would 
probably not be acceptable at once to all 
teachers and parents unless the number 
of class periods per day be reduced to 
five. As a matter of fact the number of 
class periods for the typical junior high 
school program of studies can be reduced 
to five and a period adequate in length 
for supervised study can be provided. It 
appears, however, that this is seldom or 
never done. It is equally apparent that 
if the superior advantages claimed for 
supervised study are to be realized some 
radical departures must be made from 
the current practice of junior high schools. 


Much Remains to be Done 


This limited survey of whether or not 
the junior high school is accomplishing 
certain of its peculiar functions scems to 
indicate a negative reply, and that the 
situation is not encouraging. Although 
such is far from our belief, we are con- 
vineed, nevertheless, that much remains 
to be done. If investigations were made 
of other of the peculiar functions, economy 
of time, recognition of individual differ- 
ences, etc., perhaps more favorable re- 
sults would be found. Fragmentary 


studies of these functions, 
indicate the contrary. 

Enough has been cited, we believe, to 
justify the major contention of this paper. 
It is that little may be expected in the 
realization of these purposes unless specific 
provision is made in the organization of 
the school for their accomplishment. 
Many schools have adopted the name of 
junior high school and some of its external 
features, such as centralization, depart- 
mentalization, promotion by subjects, and 
even new buildings and equipment, with- 
out changing materially the content of 
their courses and methods. The changes 
made may be worth while. If we desire 
better scholarship of pupils, however, it 
appears that the course of study and 
methods must be reorganized; if we de- 
sire better retention of pupils, provision 
must be made for guidance and adjust- 
ment to the needs of the pupil about to 
leave school, and before he has gone; if 
we desire to influence the educational and 
vocational choices of pupils, we must pro- 
vide counselors with trained assistants and 
an organization which makes contact with 
the individual student; if we desire the 
conditions for better teaching we must 
break from the traditions of textbook 
recitation-study methods. 

Instances are not few in which these 
and other provisions are made for the real- 
ization of purposes. In many schools cer- 
tain school officials or committees are 
made responsible for the realization of 
specific functions. This is especially true 
of retention or attendance of pupils, guid- 
ance, vocational education, and the social 
program, but such provisions are by no 
means general even in high schools called 
junior. To the extent that such special 
provision is made and to that extent only 
may we expect to realize our purposes. 


however, 


wy 
Hard to Change Written Language 
by Decree 
Difficulty has been encountered in 


Turkey in carrying out the order of the 
Turkish Government for use of Latin 
letters instead of the Arabic as the medium 
for written and printed text. It is re- 
ported that drastic measures have been 
employed to enforce the order in Constan- 
tinople and the Turkish Black Sea littoral, 
and that the ministry of education has 
issued a circular warning all officials that 
they must without delay learn to read 
and write the new characters. It is 
stated that the reforin is not proving as 
popular as was anticipated, that the press 
is having difficulty in setting up the new 
characters. Reopening schools was post- 
poned on account of the lack of text- 
books printed in the new type, and be- 
cause of the lack of proficiency in the 
new alphabet on the part of teachers. 
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Vocational Guidance from Authori- 
tative Sources 


As part of a “Find-Yourself Campaign” 
in the Yakima (Wash.) High School an 
evening dinner was given in the school 
cafeteria, and conferences on the choice of 
a vocation were held between 45 profes- 
sional and business men of the city and 
about 110 boys whom the business men 
had consented to counsel. Self-analysis 
questionnaires had previously been filled 
by the boys. These were classified ac- 
cording to vocational choices and, with 
pertinent information, were given in 
advance to the counselors. 

Following the dinner short talks were 
made, and the company broke up into 
groups which met in different rooms for 
informal conference. No counselor ad- 
vised any boy to enter a certain field, as 
it was thought best to allow the boys to 
make their own decisions. The boys wel- 
comed the opportunity to get first-hand 
information concerning qualifications re- 
quired and the general outlook in the 
vocations in which they were specially 
interested; and the men who gave their 
services heartily cooperated. The ques- 
tionnaires and the results of the interviews 
were recorded and filed in the principal’s 
office for future reference. 


wy 


Ecuadorians Urged to Patronize 


Public Schools 


Handbills setting forth the advantages 
of education and advising parents to send 
their children to public schools were 
distributed recently by school authorities 
in the Province of Pichincha and its 
principal city, Quito, Ecuador. Parents 
were reminded of the law requiring school 
attendance and of the provision by the 
Government of attractive school build- 
ings, free books, and, in many places, free 
lunches. Additional advantages cited 
were the high type of education offered, 
free industrial and home-economics train- 
ing, and careful attention to the health of 
children, including a weekly bath under 
school supervision. 


wy 


A model school library has been in- 
stalled in the new Alexander Hamilton 
Intermediate School, Seattle, Wash. 
Room, furniture, and general equipment 
were supplied by the school board. The 
public library board supplied 3,000 care- 
fully selected books and provided the 
services of a trained and experienced 
children’s librarian. Jt is hoped that 
operation of the model library for two 
years will demonstrate its usefulness, and 
lead to the installation of similar libraries 
in all school buildings of the city. 
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ARNETT, TrRuvor. Teachers’ salaries in 
certain endowed and Statc-supported 
colleges and universities in the United 
States, with special reference to colleges 
of arts, literature and sciencc, 1926-27. 
New York City, General education 
board, 1928. 83 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 
(Publications of the General education 
board. Occasional papers, no. 8.) 


This report brings to date a previous study made 
in 1921 by the same agency, and its conclusions are as 
follows: (1) The average salary of teachers in the 
302 higher educational institutions considered in- 
creased 29.8 per cent from 1919-20 to 1926-27, mean- 
ing a real increase, as the teachers receive more 
money for their services, and the purchasing power 
of the dollar has increased as well; (2) a large num- 
ber of teachers, 66.5 per cent, supplement their regu- 
Jar salaries by earnings from additional work; and 
(8) the increase in salaries has added te the financial 
burdens of the institutions considered, which they 
have met by raising tuition fees 70.5 per cent over 
1919-20, and by an increase in endowment of 82.9 
per cent. 


Cott, Roserr Danrortu. Private 
secondary education for boys in the 
United States. Philadelphia, West- 
brook publishing company, 1928.  siii, 
353 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. 


In this extensive report of the subject, the author 
offers his definition of private education to be that 
whieh involves a payment to the school, or the 
organization governing the school, for tuition, or 
tuition, room, and board. It also means that edu- 
cation which is not under the direct administrative 
control of the public-school authorities. A number 
of types of schools are described, namely: Boarding 
and day schools, country day schools, college prepar- 
atory schools, sectarian and nonsectarian, military 
schools, negro schools, ete. Three new private 
school foundations are described, and the place of 
private schools in American democracy is discussed, 
as wellas the legal basis and legal restrictions of 
organization and administration. A classified list 
of the different types of private schools is given, and 
extensive biliographies. 


Counts, GEorGE 8. School and society 
in Chicago. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Company [1928]. viii, 367 p. 
8°. 


This book is not only concerned with the experi- 
ences of public education in Chicago, culminating in 
the recent upheaval in the school system of that 
city, but also as a study and analysis of the forces 
which have a bearing on the administration of 
eduzation in the industrial society of any large city. 
It presents a picture of the situation in a city where 
the annual expenditure is $70,000,000 and tho 
services of 15,000 nen and women are required. 
The internal and external problems of management 
are difficult; within, being the perpetual struggle 
for power among the teachers, superintendents, 
boards of education, etc.; without, being the social 
groups and forces seeking to gain privileges, or to 
advauce some special point of view. The writer 
presents many aspects of the relation of schools to 
soeiety, and attempts toset forth the play of social 
forces on the school in such a way as to be enlighten- 
ing to students of education and to various officials 
and social groups. 


Dorris, ANNA VERONA. Visual instruc- 


tion in the public schools. Boston, 
New York [etc.], Ginn and company 
[1928]. x, 481 p. illus., front., tables, 
diagrs., maps. 12°. 


The author, who is the head of the department 
of visual instruction in the State teachers college, 
San Franeisco, and also an instructor in visual 
education in the University of California, extension 
division, presents her study in three parts. Part I 
gives the background to enable the teacher to use 
all sorts of visual materials as aids in teaching situa- 
tions. Part II deals with modern methods of educa- 
tion, particularly the practical ways and means of 
using visual materials for enriching the curriculum. 
Part III discusses the training of teachers in the 
larger use of visual instruction. Two appendixes 
contain information as to sources of material and 
apparatus for visual work, and sources of illustra- 
tive material for teaching the subjects of the cur- 
riculum. The author’s statements are based on 
actual experience with children of all ages. 


Drum, Warren Nevin. A preview of 


teaching.- Boston, New York [etc.], 
Ginn and company [1928]. vii, 338 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. 


The book is intended to be, as the ticle suggests, 
introductory toteaching. It hasatwo-fold purpose: 
To give the teacher-to-be a real view of the modern 
theory and practice of teaching; and to find the field 
of teaching in wbich he is fitted to specialize. Chap- 
ters are devoted to educational psychology and 
human behavior, to curricula and courses of study 
(which the author defines), and to choosing a field 
for specialization; etc. 


Epwarps, R. H., Artman, J. M., and 


Fisher, Gaten M. Undergraduates; 
a study of morale in 23 American col- 
leges and universities. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and com- 
pany, ine., 1928. x, 3866 p. tables, 
chart. 8°. 


The Association of American Colleges suggested 
the study here presented, which was undertaken 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
An advisory committee of a score or more of prom- 
inent officials connected with institutions of bigher 
education engaged in the study, which was actively 
carried on by a small group of investigators. The 


analyzing of the assembled data was done by the: 


authors of the volume, together with the laborious 
task of interpreting the findings and presenting the 
facts. The problems peculiar to college life are dis- 
cussed, namely: Student grouping, fraternities and 
sororities, extra-curricular activities, athletics and 
physical education, relations of men and women, 
student government and honor systems, questions 
of moral and religious practices and beliefs, religious 
provisions and agencies, the faculty, etc. The study 
was made of 23 colleges and universities in the 
Middle West and East. 


Exuis, Ropert Sipney. The psychology 


of individual differences. New York, 
London, D. Appleton and company, 
1928. xxiii, 533 p. tables, diagrs. 12°, 


To the question why people behave as they do 
the author adds the question ‘‘why each one behaves 
like bimself and no one clse.’’ As there is wide 
interest in the subject, an attempt has been made 


to supply necessary foundation material before dis- 
cussing the problems, the methods, the results, and 
the applications of the psycholegy of individual 
differences. The point of view has been threefold, 
biologieal, experimental, and statistical. Dif- 
ferences in acquired traits have been included, 
although differences in native traits is the field 
primarily considered. 


HonineworrH, Letra 8. The psychol- 


ogy of the adolescent. New York, 
D. Appleton and company [1928]. xiii, 
259 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. 


The book is intended primarily for the use of 
parents and teachers, but also for the adolescents 
themselves. In the author’s long experience in this 
line of work, she considers that none have been 
more eager to pursue the study than students in 
the later years of adolescence. The volume is of- 
fered not as the final word upon the subjects treated, 
but rather as a statement of the problems that are 
universally common to adolescents, under condi- 
tions of to-day. 


ORLEANS, JACOB S., and SEALY, GLENN A. 


Objective tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., and Chicago, Ill., World book 
company [1928]. x, 3873 p. tables, 
diagrs. 12°. 


New terms and phrases are coming into use as we 
leave old custems behind. One of these is the term 
“objective tests” used when meaning a new form of 
examination in a sehool subject. The term ‘‘school 
examination’? bas gone out with the old practice, 
and the new-type tests are termed “objective tests.’’ 
The book brings out tbe theory and piinciples of 
testing for the improvement of examinations, and 
to supplement measurement with standard tests. 
The authors describe eaeh step in an objective-test- 
ing program, and give in detail the methods of treat- 
ing and interpreting test scores. The book is in- 
tended for the use of teachers, and also as a basic 
text, or a reference text, for courses in standard test- 
ing, or in general teaching methods. 


PHILLIPS, BARBARA FE. The use of mod- 


ern literature in high schools. Boston, 
The Gorham press [1928]. 113 p. 12°. 


The writer, who is a high-school teacher of English, 
thinks that teachers shoutd not shut their eyes to 
the beauties of modern literature, although studying 
and teaching the classics. The more vitally a per- 
son is interested in contemporary literature, the more 
vitally he becomes interested in standard litcrature, 
and through it, his tastes may be cultivated. A 
frank, open-minded consideration of the writings of 
our own times will accomplish much good. Sug- 
gestions are given for a number of projects and de- 
vices, with tests for the methods used. 


Reeves, Coarues Everannd,andGANDERS, 


Harry STantey. School building 
management; the operation and care of 
school plants. New York, Bureau of 
publications, Teachers college, Colum- 
bia university, 1928. xiii, 395 p. illus., 
tables, diagrs. 8°. (School adminis- 
tration series, edited by George D. 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt.) 


This study was undertaken because of the thous- 
ands of large and costly school buildings provided by 
the public, and the need of adequate operation and 
cars by responsible and trained school janitors and 
janitor-engineers. The purpose was to aid both 
school administrators, who have charge of publie- 
sehool buildings, and the janitor-engineers, who are 
responsible for their management. Many problems 
are discussed, including the training for such service 
and the salaries paid. 
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CUM ATION OF VIRTUE THE 
TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION ow ow 


ae eRe “eI IS VIRTUE, direct virtue, 
ees which is the hard and valu. 
“4% able part to be aimed at in 
gs: education. All other consid- 
Pee 
px popeengssdess erations and accomplishments 
Autos should give way, and be post- 
poned, to this. This is the solid and substantial 
good, which tutors should not only read lectures, 
and talk of; but the labor and art of education 
should furnish the mind with, and fasten there, 
and never cease till the young man had a true 
relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory, and 
his pleasure in it. @ As the strength of the body 
lies chiefly in being able to endure hardships, so 
also does that of the mind. And the great princi- 
ple and foundation of all virtue and worth lies in 
this, that a man is able to deny himself his own 
desires, cross his own inclinations, and purely 
follow what reason directs as best, though the 


appetite lean the other way. 


—JOHN LOCKE 


RELIGION IS THE FOUNDATION 
OF ENLIGHTENED CIVILIZATION 


f-eUR DOCTRINE of equality 
<= and liberty, of humanity and 
2 charity, comes from our belief 

ais in the brotherhood of man 

NAN, we, > through the fatherhood of 
SESE SEEeSES® God. The whole foundation 
a enlightened civilization, in government, in 
society, and in business, rests on religion. Unless 
our people are thoroughly instructed in its 
great truths they are not fitted either to under- 
stand our institutions or to provide them with 
adequate support. For our independent colleges 
and secondary schools to be neglectful of their 
responsibilities in this direction is to turn their 


graduates loose with simply an increased capacity 
to prey upon each other. Such a dereliction of duty 
would put in jeopardy the whole fabric of society. 
For our chartered institutions of learning to turn 
back to the material and neglect the spiritual 
would be treason, not only to the cause for which 
they were founded but to man and to God. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE 
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Progress and Problems of Secondary E:ducation 


in California 


A Multitude of Features Professionally Profitable to Workers of Other States. 


School Age Attend High Schools, and 95 Per Cent of Them Attend Public High Schools. 
Colleges Maintained in California. 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota 


in California devoted to a study 

of her provisions for education, 
particularly those on the level of the 
secondary school, one is certain to carry 
away a host of impressions and types of 
information. A major difficulty in pre- 
paring a brief article based on these 
materials is to select those that are likely 
to prove at once interesting and pro- 
fessionally profitable to educational 
workers in other States. One alternative 
open to the writer would be to essay 
descriptions of the incidental but never- 
theless significant products of visits to 
schools during the progress of the sojourn, 
such as contacts with outstanding leaders 
among administrators and teachers, re- 
markable developments of particular 
departments in this or that school as in 
music or art, notable instances of student 
personnel and guidance programs, or 
inspiring examples of school architecture. 
California has its full quota and more of 
these. A second alternative, the one 
which seems preferable, is to draw upon 
certain of the materials of the survey 
proper, even if they are less picturesque 
than descriptions of the former type. 
This will be done not so much with the 
purpose of reporting recommendations 
as to disclose the larger and newer 


| ‘ROM A SOJOURN of three months 


Based on data and findings presented in ‘Secondary 
Education in California—The Report of a Preliminary 
Survey,’”’ published by the State department of cduca- 
tion, Sacramento, December, 1928. The preliminary 
survey was made possiblo by an appropriation by the 
State legislature supplemented by a grant from the 
General Education Board. Publication of this article 
is sponsored by the National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, chairman; 
C. A, Jessen, secretary. 
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Three-Fourths of the Children of High- 


Thirty Public Junior 


Large Number of Surplus Teachers in State Tends to Elevate Standards 


By LEONARD V.-KOOS 


problems faced by those who direct the 
destinies of secondary education in Cali- 
fornia. The phases touched upon will 
correspond for the most part with the 
outline of the survey, which dealt with the 
growth of secondary schools, the types of 
districts and schools, higher education as 
affecting the secondary schools, students, 
curriculum, teaching staff, and financial 
problems. 


Highly Popularized Public Secondary Education 


Because of our general acquaintance 
with the rapid growth of population in 
the State, there is no need of reviewing 
the facts more than to point out that 
they must be anticipative of mounting 
high-school enrollments. These enroll- 
ments rose in public high schools, grades 
9 to 12, from 3,548 in 1889-90 to approxi- 
Inately_ 200,000 in 1926-27. In propor- 
‘tions of the population of high-school 
age—that is, 14 through 17 years of age— 
this is an increase from 4.1 per cent to 
74.8 per cent, or approximately three- 
ourths. This proportion is larger than 
for any other State. Those in charge of 
these schools were thus faced with the 
problem not only of accommodating rap- 
idly increasing numbers but also of 
adapting the program to a less and less 
selected student body. 

Over the same period the proportions 
which those enrolled in private secondary 
schools were of all secondary-school stu- 
dents decreased from more than 70 per 
cent to less than 5 per cent, prompting 
the conclusion that the problem of sec- 
ondary education in California is almost 
exclusively the problem of public educa- 
tion. 


A feature rather distinctive of the sec- 
ondary-school situation in California is 
the union high-school district, authorized 
by the union high-school law of 1891, 
after the enactment of which began the 
rapid development of public secondary 
education to which reference has been 
made. Fully three-fourths of the ap- 
proximately 300 districts maintaining 
high schools in the State are of this type. 
With occasional exceptions only (owing 
to consolidations since their organization) 
these union high-school districts include 
within their borders two or more elemen- 
tary-school districts. For a sample of 65 
union high-school districts studied in- 
tensively on this score the average num- 
ber of elementary districts exceeded 8, 
one of the high-school districts containing 
as many as 56. The inevitable positive 
result of such a district organization is 
larger and stronger high schools. A com- 
parative study of the distribution of high 
schools by size of enrollment puts Cali- 
fornia in a favorable light. 


Reorganization of High Schools in Cities 


There are, however, negative outcomes: 
of such a district organization. One of 
these is the slow progress of junior high- 
school reorganization. To California 
goes the credit of having established the 
first junior high schools. Moreover, this 
reorganization has made large strides in 
city school districts, so that one may re- 
port that by 1925-26 for the State as a 
whole more than a third of all pupils 
enrolled in grades 9 to 12 were in reor- 
ganized schools. However, most of this 
reorganization has taken place in the city 
school district where schools on both 
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elementary and secondary levels are under 
the control of a single board of education. 
It is unusual for junior high-school 
reorganization to be effected within 
union high-school districts, in which this 
requires the cooperation of separate 
boards controlling schools on the two 
levels. There are other evidences of a 
lack of official cooperation between sepa- 
rate boards in control, within the same 
territory, of schools on these two levels, 


California Leads in Junior Colleges 


Those conversant with developments 
in secondary education are aware of 
California’s progress in junior-college 
education. There are more public junior 
colleges and many more students in public 
junior colleges than in any other State. 
Not counting those in teachers’ colleges, 
there were 30 such public units in opera- 
tion during 1927-28. They are variously 
organized, especially as concerns their 
relationship to the high-school years 
below. Five of the 30 were completely 
or almost completcly separate from high 
schools below in housing, administration, 
and staff; 2 were distinctly separate but 
on the same site as the high school while 
under the same principal; 12 were par- 
tially separated but housed with the high 
school and under the same management; 
10 were more or less completely merged 
with and in some instances hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the high school itself, 
and in only a single school was a system- 
atic cffort being made to work out an 
integration of the junior-college years with 
the upper years of the high school below, 
with the aim of associating the lower 
years of the high school with the junior 
high-school unit extending through grades 
7 to 10, inclusive. This represents a wide 
variation in types of organization, 
prompted in some part, without doubt, 
by an equally wide variation in the work- 
ing opinions as to the proper plan of in- 
corporating the junior college in the school 
system. 


Difficult to Plan Common Organization 


The solution ef the problem of the 
proper manner of incorporating the junior 
college in the secondary-school system is 
complicated by the variety of types of 
organization of elementary and high 
school grades below. With secondary- 
school periods of different length under- 
lying the junior college—some of four 
years, others of six—it is more difficult to 
hit upon a common plan of organization 
of the whole period inclusive of junior- 
college years. For example, even if one 
advocates some kind of integration of 
junior-college years with school years 
below, he must have some sympathy with 
the plan to separate the junior college 
from the high school if attempts to 
integrate would require joining the junior 
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college to the full four-year high school, 
which is the type of high school almost 
universal in union high-school districts. 
Until junior high-school reorganization is 
effected in these districts thcre will be 
serious hindrances to a redistribution of 
years that will foster integration of junior- 
college with upper high-school ycars. 
This problem of the proper plan and 
organization of the junior college is com- 
plicated further by the aspirations in 
certain quarters to extend this new unit 
upward to include also the two remaining 
years of our traditional four-year college. 
Where entertained this aspiration would 
be almost certain to emphasize the desire 
for separation. The impending  reor- 
ganization of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in this country is not favorable to the 
establishment of traditional four-year 
colleges on public foundations, but in- 
stead leans toward the termination of 
the junior-college period as the conclusion 
of the period of general education, and 
the present third college year as typically 
the beginning of the period of advanced 
academic and professional specialization. 
Evidence at hand indicates that California 
is reflecting the influence of the same forces 
as %re operative throughout the country. 


Important Factor in Higher Education 


The accelerated development of the 
junior college in the State should makc it 
possible to effect reorganization of public 
secondary and higher education along 
these lines sooner than elsewhere. Of the 
almost 28,000 students enrolled in work 
on the level of the first two college years 
in 1926-27 in all institutions in the State 
almost a fourth (24.2 per cent) were 
enrolled in the public junior colleges (not 
including teachers’ colleges). This is an 
increase from 4.2 per cent in 1919-20. 
It is apparent that the junior college must 
now be taken into account in planning the 
organization of higher education in the 
State. 

Given the high degree of popularization 
of education on all secondary-school 
levels—junior high school, high school, 
and junior college—in the State, wide 
variation in ability and interest must also 
obtain. This wide variation in turn 
calls for a broadened curriculum. Anal- 
ysis of the offerings in junior high schools 
of the State shows commendable progress 
toward enrichment. The offering in the 
seventh and eighth grades of unrcorgan- 
ized schools (that is, systems still operat- 
ing on the 8-4 plan) is much more 
restricted. The logical recommendation 
is for the extension of junior high-school 
reorganization to areas in which it is not 
yet operative. As indicated above, this 
is characteristically not within city- 
school but within union high-school dis- 
tricts. 


The curriculum situation on the high- 
school and senior high school level is 
much more conducive to recognizing the 
high degree of popularization referred to. 
This has been brought about in considera- 
ble part by the presence of the union 
high-school district which, as was pointed 
out above, has made for typically larger 
and stronger high schools than will be 
found in most other States. However, 
California is not without its small high 
schools. The existence of some of these, 
at least in view of their proximity to 
larger schools and facilities for transporta- 
tion, might be difficult to justify. In 
these smaller schools the offcring must be 
more restricted and therefore serve less 
well the needs of popularization. 


Faces a Difficult Curriculum Problem 


The junior college, in no small part 
because it has only recently joined the 
family of school units in our evolving 
educational system, faces a most difficult 
curriculum problem. Being a local public 
unit and in its essence an instrument of 
democratic education, it admits all high- 
school graduates, contrasting in this 
respect with most higher institutions of 
the State, which follow some selective 
basis of admission. The distribution of 
“college aptitude” is therefore much 
wider typically for students in junior 
colleges than for those in colleges and 
universities. At the same time these 
junior colleges have no other curriculum 
precedents than those provided by the 
typical higher institution whose curric- 
ulum was worked cut with selected 
students and which look to service only 
to those students who continue beyond 
the junior-college level. Although junior- 
college authorities in’ the, State are con- 
scious Of the problem and individual 
junior colleges are turning ser‘ous efforts 
to its solution, analysis of the junior 
college offering in the State as a whole 
shows that it is still largely unsolved. 


Transferred Students Do Well in University 


Before leaving the subject of students 
in junior colleges it is desirable to draw 
briefly on a study of the success of junior- 


_college transfers to Stanford University 


reported by Dr. Walter C. Eells, in which 
he found that after the first quarter of 
residence these transferred students had 
an average scholarship measure superior 
to that of ‘‘native Stanford” students— 
that is, those whose first two years of 
residence had becn at Stanford. It is 
clear, however, that these transfers from 
junior colleges are highly selected as com” 
pared with the great body of junior- 
college students. 

The curriculum problems to which 
reference has been made and the evidence 
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touched relating to the wide variation in 
ability brought on by the high degree of 
popularization of education on all these 
secondary-school levels prompts mention 
of the need of a vigorous development in 
such a situation of programs of student 
personnel and guidance activities. Dur- 
ing the progress of the survey a number of 
instances of constructive programs were 
encountered, but, as in other States, there 
is need of more general utilization of such 
means in the way of guidance as are at 


hand. 
The Teaching Staff 


As is rather generally known, standards 
of preparation and certification of teachers 
in California compare favorably with 
those in other States. Elevation of 
standards has in considerable part been 
made possible by a surplus of teachers on 
the various levels. This surplus in recent 
years may be illustrated by drawing on a 
comparison of teachers credentialed and 
vacancies filled in 1926-27, made by a 
member of the State department of edu- 
cation, Miss Ruth M. Eakin. Her study 
shows that the percentages which vacan- 
cies filled were of numbers of teachers 
available for the ‘‘general secondary,” 
“special secondary,” and ‘‘general junior 
high-school” credentials, respectively, 
were 45.5, 17.6, and 7.2. (1) The large 
surplus of teachers with special credentials 
(in ‘‘special’’ subjects), the requirements 
of which are lower than for the general 
eredential, suggests further elevation of 
standards for teachers in these fields. 
(2) The small proportion of teachers with 
junior high-school credentials placed is 
explained by the applicability of the 
general secondary credential to junior 
high-school teaching. Most of the ap- 
pointees to junior high-school positions 
hold the higher credential. 


Standards of Training Relatively Satisfactory 


The only serious question to be raised 
here is whether those holding the higher 
eredential should be permitted to teach in 
junior high schools without submitting 
evidence that their programs of training 
have included reeognition of the special 
problems of the junior high school. On 
the assumption that the general second- 
ary credential usually represents five 
years of training beyond the high school 
and the junior high-school credential four 
years, the standards as to extent of train- 
ing may, as compared with conditions in 
other States, be regarded as relatively sat- 
isfactory. 

A special study was made of the staffs 
in the junior colleges, the data being gath- 
ered from 98 per ceut of all junior-college 
teachers in the State. One of the many 
types of evidence gathered relates to ad- 
vanced degrees held. It was found that 
62.4 per cent of ‘‘academic” and 22 per 


cent of ‘‘special’’ teachers held masters’ 
as the highest degrees. Only 8 per cent 
of academic teachers held the doctor of 
philosophy degree. The situation as to 
degrees held is not flattering. However, a 
study of periods of graduate residence dis- 
closes a more favorable situation, since 
these are shown to be 2.3 and 2 years for 
men and women academic teachers and 
1.2 and 1 year for men and women special 
teachers. It may be inferred that, by 
their periods of residence, teachers in jun- 
ior colleges have been endeavoring to 
compensate for their inadequacies of prep- 
aration for this work. Space is not at 
hand for reporting additional data con- 
cerning junior-college teachers. The state- 
ment should nevertheless be made that 
there is need of mapping out and offering a 
training program for teachers on this level, 
a program that will take all desirable cog- 
nizanee of teaching responsibilities of the 
junior-college staff on the high-school 
levels below. It is to be seriously doubted 
whether either the master’s or doctor’s de- 
gree will serve our purposes, since the 
preparation for the former is admittedly 
too brief and that for the latter over- 
stresses certain requirements that may in 
part unfit the candidate for junior-college 
teaching and at the same time under- 
stresses other qualifications. 


Financial Problems 


It may be said from evidence at hand 
that, as in other States, there are great 
variations in ability of districts to sup- 
port secondary education on its various 
levels and that, also, as in other States, 
present bases of apportionment of State 
contributions do not adequately equalize 
the local burdens of school support. That 
many union high-school districts face 
acute financial problems is suggested by 
the large proportion whose local levies are 
at the present legal maximum. These 
problems’ are not peculiar to seeondary 
schools, as is evidenced by the large pro- 
portion of elementary districts within 
the union high-school districts likewise 
levying the legal maximum. At the same 
time, a second large group of elementary 
districts make no local levy, which sug- 
gests that the State apportionment on this 
level fails adequately both to equalize 
local burdens or to stimulate local effort. 
While the program of aid to junior colleges 
is generous as compared with other States, 
there is no doubt of the need of studying 
the whole financial problem, in conjunc- 
tion with the problem on the school levels 
below, with the aim of cffecting a proper 
revision of the basis of apportionment and 
local support. 

A definite impression derived by the 
writer from his visits to schools in the 
State, but even more from the bodies of 
data scrutinized while preparing the report 
of the survey, is that, although the domi- 
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nant problems disclosed often fall in the 
same general areas as is true elsewhere, 
they are somewhat peculiar to the stage 
of progress of secondary education in 
California; and this stage of progress is in 
a humber of respects in advance of what 
is characteristic elsewhere. This infer- 
ence may be drawn even from the fore- 
going brief presentation. The degree of 
popularization of education on the sec- 
ondary level, with all its attendant prob- 
lems, is higher. 


Union High Schools Obstruct Reorganization 


The union high-school district has has- 
tened the arrival of the large and strong 
4-year high school, but at the same 
time obstructs the advance of junior high- 
school reorganization, which has already 
captured most of the other educational 
strongholds of the State. Popularization 
and the advent of the large and strong 
high school has accelerated the develop- 
meut of the public junior college, which is 
now at a stage where it insists on an 
answer to the question of what is to be 
its logical and ultimate place in the or- 
ganization of the system. The high de- 
gree of popularization just referred to 
requires an adaptation of the curriculum 
on the several levels, with the need even 
more urgent on the junior-college level 
than on the others. 

With requirements for entering the 
teaching profession typically higher than 
elsewhere, issues in this field are some- 
what advanced. Especially insistent for 
answer is the question of the proper 
preparation of teachers for junior-college 
work. Financial problems naturally re- 
flect the problems in other areas of the 
total school situation. Without doubt 
California secondary education shares in 
the conventional problems of schools on 
the same levels in other States, but its 
advances in the respects listed are theim- 
selves provocative of new problems which 
are, for the time being, somewhat peculiar 
to this State. Solution of these new prob- 
lems in California will assist in their solu- 
tion when they emerge in other States. 
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James C. Burns, born in 1850, in Green 
County, Pa., began to teach at the age of 
16, and is still teaching. In his 62 years 
of service he has been a country-school 
teacher, a private-school teacher, a village- 
school teacher, a superintendent of city 
schools at Monmouth and at Macomb, 
Ii, and a teacher in the State Norinal 
School at Macomb, II. 
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Polish language is taught in the Ham- 
tramck (Mich.) High School. Nearly 56 
students have elected the course, for 
which two credits are allowed by the 
University of Michigan. 


Equal Library Privileges Provided for the Farm 


and for the City 


Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County Extends to Every Citizen the Same Opportunity to Enjoy Books. 
Gifted Story Teller Visits All the Schools of the County, and Her Visits Are Eagerly Anticipated. Diplomas 
are Awarded to Children for Reading in Vacation. Monthly Library Bulletin Is Sent to Every Teacher 


r \HE PUBLIC LIBRARY of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County strives 
to supply the people outside the 

city of Fort Wayne equally with those 

within the city with books which they 
may use and enjoy. The county depart- 

ment of the library is maintained by a 

levy made by the county commissioners 

for furnishing books and magazines to 
residents of Allen County. Its service is 
free in five distinct forms to all residents 
and property owners of the county. 

It is the aim of the county department 
to extend to every child in the rural schools 


By BERTINE WESTON 
Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, Ind. 


the same privileges that are extended to 
the city children. At the beginning of 
each school year the teachers in the county 
are requested to report the number of 
pupils and grades in their schools and the 
nature of the books desired for home and 
for class-room use. In ordering books for 
the county schools the county department 
uses the Indiana State course of study 
as a basis, and after the grades and num- 
ber of pupils in each school are known 
collections are made up with reference 
to the teachers’ special requests. Each 
semester these books are changed, so that 
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twice a year each publie school in the 
county receives two well-balanced collec- 
tions of books, which average from one 
and a half to two books per pupil. 
During the school year as nany of the 
rural schools as possible are visited and 
stories are told to the children. It is a 
time of rejoicing when the children of a 
rural school see the library car drive up 
with the story-teller. In one school, Jef- 
ferson No. 9, the story-teller had promised 
that the next time she came she would tell 
them the story of “Raggylug.” She 
inade the promise on a visit in the spring 
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Children of the county schools look forward with eagerness to the ‘library hour” 
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when she had not time to tell the story, 
because she was due at one of the branches 
for the regular monthly story hour. 
This fall an out-of-town visitor wished to 
see some of the work done in the county 
schools and a special trip was made into 


the county. The story-teller, who is the 
assistant in charge of schools, went with 
the county librarian on this trip. As the 
library car drove up in front of this school 
the children were at recess. Immediately 
there was silence and then the following 
breathless conversation was heard: 

‘"No, it isn’t.” 

“Well, itis. I guess I know.” ~ 

“Anyway she isn’t there—WHY SHE 
Is!” 

And with a shout the youngsters 
gathered around the story-teller with the 
hesitant request for the promised story 
of ‘Raggylug.”? Eagerly they asked 
their teacher to begin school immediately, 
and before she could even ring the bell 
they were in their seats waiting for the 
story. 

A Boy’s Ideal of a Perfect Day! 


At another school the story-teller one 
day told the children that she had rather 
a long story for them and asked them if 
they thought they could listen for 15 or 
20 minutes. They all responded with a 
decided ‘‘yes,’’ and then from one corner 
a boy burst out, “Why, I could sit here 
all day and listen to you tell stories.” 

Each summer the county children are 
invited to win a “good books diploma”’ 
from the public library by reading 10 
books from the vacation reading lists pre- 
pared and.distributed by the county de- 
partment. This last summer very attrac- 
tive lists were prepared in the form of a 
‘‘treasure hunt,’ and clues were given 
that the children would find in their books 
as they read them. This year they were 


Children never tire of stories that the library assistant tells them 


told also that they might win a “‘gold star 
diploma” by reading 20 books, but if 
they read only 10 they would receive the 
good books diploma, as usual. A total 
of 223 children received diplomas this fall 
when school opened, and of this number, 


131 received gold star diplomas, which 
meant they read every book on the list of 
their grade. In previous years the num- 
ber of children receiving diplomas has 
averaged about 130, and then only 10 
books were read. 


Waynedale deposit collection is in the corner of a store 
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The attractive make-up of the lists this 
summer, with the new and interesting 
hunt for clues, appealed to the children so 
much that many more than usual entered 
the contest and finished reading the num- 
ber of books required for a diploma. 
When the gold star diplomas were given 
out there were many exclamations of joy 
and envy and many a firm determination 
to read 20 books next summer and win a 
gold star diploma also. At one school, 
after the diplomas had been given out, the 
teacher told the children that she could 
tell in the fall those boys and girls who had 
been reading during the summer because 
their school work was so much better. 
That night after school five boys and girls 
went to the deposit station located near 
and asked if they might begin reading on 


snext summer’s vacation lists right then. 


Library Instruction in High Schools 


Library instruction is given each year 
to the four high schools located in towns 
where there are county branches. . The 
county branches are used as a laboratory 
for this instruction in the use of the 
library whenever possible. Instruction is 
given cach semester to the first three 
year of high school. Freshmen study 
The Parts of the Book and the Use of the 
Catalogue and the Library; sophomores 
have, The Use of the Dictionary in two 
lessons; and juniors have, The Use of the 
Encyclopedia and the Atlas. The high 
schools are closely connected with the 
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county branches and each branch has a 
high-school reference shelf and is well 
supplied with the books on the reading 
lists. The high-school reading lists are 
made up with the help of the county libra- 
rian and the school assistant. 

This fall requests have come from the 
high-school principals of Woodburn and 
Monroeville schools to have the county 
department catalogue their own school 
library. This work is done as the time 
permits, the books are classified according 
to Dewey classification, and a catalogue of 
all the books will! be made. 

During the school year rural teachers 
are constantly using the branch libraries 
and the main library at Fort Wayne. 
The rural teachers are entitled to use any 
book in the entire library system. Often 
they telephone or send in written requests 
for special material or, as a great many 
prefer to do, they come in on Saturday and 
browse among the many books at the 
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main library. Books are mailed out every 
day in answer to special requests that have 
come in from teachers and parents all over 
Allen County. 

The public library issues a monthly 
book bulletin called ‘‘Library Leaves”’ 
that is mailed regularly to anyone re- 
questing it. Each month every county 
teacher receives a copy. Not long ago 
two teachers from the rural districts came 
to the main library to choose some books, 
and seeing a copy of Library Leaves upon 
the desk remarked how much they en- 
joyed it and how they had missed recciv- 
ing it this year. Upon inquiry, it was 
found that the copies for an entire school 
had been mailed each month to the prin- 
ctpal for distribution and that it often 
happened that one or two teachers did not 
receive their copies. It was then decided 
to mail separately to each teacher in the 
county public schools a copy of Library 
Leaves each month. 


There are a great many Lutheran and 
Catholic parochial schools in Allen 
County. Until this year only one or two 
of them had made any use of the service 
offered by the public library. This year 
school collections have been placed in 
many of the Lutheran and in a few more 
Catholic schools. The teachers in these 
schools, however, are making more use of 
the books in the branches and deposits 
and the children are reading more and 
more as they find books they enjoy. 
Many parochial-school children read in 
the vacation reading contest this summer 
and received diplomas. 

It is hoped that in time every parochial 
child and teacher will accept the service 
given to their neighbors. More and more 
the county schools are realizing how 
much the library can help them in their 
work and in their recreation. 

Four permanent branch libraries are 
maintained in Allen County—Harlan, 
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Branch libraries, deposit stations, and agencies serve every part of the county 
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Huntcrtown, New Haven, and Monroe- 
ville—each housed in a separate building 
erected on a lot presented to the library 
board by the town and community resi- 
dents. Each branch is open at regular 
hours, under the supervision of Miss 
Margaret Winning, head of the county 
department, with an untrained tocal assist- 
ant in charge. In each branch is a grow- 
ing collection of books with catalogue and 
reference aids. The county branches are 
closely connected with the main library 
and there are constant telephone requests 
for special material. A story hour is 
held in each branch every month and in 
three of thein the children are sent to the 
story hour from the schools with their 
teachers. Many of the rural children 
come to school by bus, and special ar- 
rangemeuts are made by which the chil- 
dren may be excused from lessons once 
a month to come to the library for 
storics. 


Book Displays Stimulate Interest 


Special exhibits of books are often 
arranged in the branch libraries and in 
tie small towns where the branches are 
located. During book week in Novem- 
ber a window display was arranged in 
each town wherc there is a county branch. 
This year the display was arranged 
around a map called “book lover’s map 
of America,” and brightly colored strings 
connected each book with either the place 
it was written about or the home of the 
author. All displays, holiday exhibits, 
and bulletins <r: arranged for and made 
at th2 main library. 

Besides the four county branches, book 
elections have been placed in 17 neigh- 
borhoods. These deposits opcrate as 
small public libraries and are located in 
stores, post offices, filling stations, private 
homes, and other places convenient for the 
community. One deposit station is in 
the Farmer’s Equity Exchange, a ram- 
shackle building beside the railroad 
tracks. The book collections in the 
deposits vary from 100 to 600 books, 
according to the needs of the community. 
Each month an assistant from the county 
departmeut visits each deposit station, 
takes a count of the circulation for the 
month, wecds out the books that have 
served their time in the community, and 
leaves a fresh supply of books to last 
until the following month. 


Contact Maintained With Communities 


These trips to the county deposits are 
full of interest and make a close contact 
between the county department and the 
communities they are serving. At one 
deposit visited this month the person in 
charge told about a little girl who regularly 
each week walks more than 5 miles to the 
library deposit to carry a basket of books 
back to her family. Another  coin- 


munity has been so interested in reading 
Mother India and Son of Mother India 
that they pass the books from one neigh- 
bor to another, always telephoning the 
deposit so that a record can be kept of 
where the book is. At a deposit in a 
combination lumber yard and post office 
one man reads everything and is con- 
stantly asking for new books. Not long 
ago he was much interested in the story 
of Paul Bunyan, and when the circula- 
tion count was taken it was found that 
his enthusiasm for the book had made 
many other men interested in these tales 
of the Great Blue Ox. At the Tillman 
deposit, in a small country store, many 
people prefer to get their library books 
when they buy their groceries rather 
than get them from the branch library. 


Railroad Workers Are Great Readers 


In a little town named Edgerton only 
a small collection of books is placed in 
the combination post office and _ store, 
because there is not the demand for them. 
On one trip to change the books in the 
deposit the assistant found practically 
every book gone from the shelves and 
men standing around waiting for more. 
The explanation was a gang of railroad 
workers who had been laid off in this 
town because of bad weather and had 
found the deposit station with its books 
a more pleasant place to spend their time 
than in box cars. Unfortunately this 
boom in reading did not last, and after 
the railroad men left the deposit settled 
back into its quiet life. 

The Woodburn deposit is now in the 
act of transition. It is nearer to a branch 
library than any of the other deposits. 
Until last year this deposit was housed 
in the town hall, but as the town jail was 
also housed here, it was not always a 
pleasant place for readers. Now it has 
a separate one-room store building and 
a more or less permanent collection of 
books. 


Obtain Books and Supplies Twice a Week 


The branches and deposits draw their 
readers from 10, 15, and 20 miles. Many 
of the people make a trip to town once 
or twice a week for supplies and stop to 
get their books as regularly as their sup- 
plies. 

Reading lists and skilled guidance on 
the best books on specified subjects may 
be had from the county librarian. Ref- 
erence questions come in not only from 
the branches and deposits but also from 
individuals. Unless the library car is 
going through the place from which a 
request comes, the books desired are 
mailed out in answer to every request or 
reference. Not long ago two fur farms 
were established in small towns in the 
county. Requests for books on this sub- 
ject began to come in, so several fur books 
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were placed in the deposits near the farins 
to answer the demand. The county de- 
partment tlius tries to anticipate book 
demands as far as possible. 

Many of the farmers come into Fort 
Wayne to sell their products on market 
three times a week and at this time visit 
the main library for the books they wish 
Such a one is a man who has developed 
pansy growing as a hobby and comes in 
regularly every Saturday morning to bor- 
row all the books he can find on this sub- 
ject and other subjects of interest. A 
minister in a neighboring town, not near 
a large collection of books, plans to spend 
at least one-half day a week at the main 
library in order to keep in contact with the 
latest books. Clubs are constantly asking 
help in arranging and working out their 
programs. At the present time the Harlan 
Woman’s Clhib is making a Christinas 
program and the county department is 
busy searching out the customs of other 
days and other lands for thein. 


Coordinates All Library Interests - 


Once of the chief functions of a county 
library is to coordinate all the library in- 
terests in the county. The Allen County 
library service offers a service of particular 
value to every library patron in the 
county—namely, the privilege of borrow- 
ing books of unusual interest or on special 
subjects from the larger resources of the 
Fort Wayne Library. Any circulating 
volume in its collection may be borrowed. 
and will be delivered to the library or 
person requesting it. The same borrowers’ 
cards are issued in the county as in the 
city and may be used with equal freedom. 
If there is not sufficient material on a 
given subject the library will call on the 
State library or other libraries for the in- 
formation. 

There are 192 agencies in Alen County 
serving the people. During the past year 
122,685 books were loaned from these 
agencies and from the county department. 
office at the main library. There are 
6,742 registered borrowers in Allen 
County, and of this number 2,058 were 
added in the past year. The county de- 
partment reaches all parts of the county, 
and is the connecting link between the 
main library and all parts of the county 
outside of Fort Wayne. 
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Read-a-book-together clubs are pro- 
moted by the Library Association of Port- 
land, Oreg. Meetings are held at the 
library or in homes of members. The 
only restrictions are that a club shall have 
at least five inrembcrs who are library 
borrowers, who register their names and 
addresses, and meet twice a month. 
Books used by clubs are loaned for a 
longer period than usual, and duplicate 
copies are available. 
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State Superintendents Confer With 
Officers of Bureau of Education 


" FRUITFUL CONFERENCE of 
Lg A the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education was held in the 
Interior Department auditorium, Wash- 
ington, December 11 and 12. The invi- 
tation for the conference was issued by 
Dr. John J. Tigert while he was still 
Commissioner of Education, and his 
plans were carried out with enthusiasm 
by L. A. Kalbach, Acting Commissioner, 
and members of the bureau’s staff. 
Thirty-seven States were represented. A 
few State superintendents who were un- 
able to be present sent their assistants, 
and some of the superintendents who came 
brought their statisticians or research 
workers, so that 50 persons were ac- 
credited as delegates. 


Will Hold Similar Conferences Regularly 


Uniformity of statistics, a perennial 
topie in such conferences, was the fore- 
most but not the only subject of dis- 
cussion. School reports to State legis- 
latures and to the people, types of school 
organization, and educational finance had 
a full share of attention. The discussions 
frequently took the aspect of an informal 
interchange of views upon all sorts of 
matters of mutual interest, and subjects 
of wide range were brought in. A 
few prepared papers were read, and sev- 
eral of the extemporanecus talks were 
comprehensive and well considered. Con- 
tributions by Superintendents Cooper, 
Cook, Keith, Samuelson, McConnell, 
Tidwell, and Assistant Superintendent 
Limp were especially noteworthy. Some 
of them will be printed in full or in 
abstract in future numbers of ScHoon 
Lire. Superintendents Harris and But- 
terfield were not present, but both sent 
papers which were read to the conference. 
The meeting was essentially a conference, 
however, and as a conference it was 
eminently satisfactory—many of the 
superintendents declared it was ‘‘as good a 
meeting as they had cver held.” The 
general sentiment of satisfaction was ex- 
pressed in a resolution that the body meet 
in Washington for a similar conference 
every alternate year. 


Bureau's Representatives Closely Questioned 


Superintendent A. T. Allen, of North 
Carolina, president of the National Coun- 
cil of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners, presided. Five sessions were 
held. The first three were begun by a 
statement of the viewpoint of the Bureau 
of Education, presented by Acting Com- 


missioner Kalbach, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the bureau’s staff, especially Dr. 
Frank M. Phillips, Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, and Emery M. Foster. Then fol- 
lowed the expressions of the State superin- 
tendents and commissioners, with fre- 
quent questions put to the representatives 
of the Bureau of Education. 


Historical Development os. Uniform Terminology 


Diversity of terininology and of statis- 
tical practice in fundamental matters was 
declared to be an almost insuperable bar- 
rier to accuracy in national statistics of 
education. No generally accepted defini- 
tions exist even of such apparently simple 
terms as ‘‘a school,”’ ‘‘a rural school,” ‘‘a 
consolidated school,” ‘‘a graded school,” 
and a multitude of complications have 
come from the reorganization of secondary 
schools. 

Superintendents Samuelson of Jowa, 
Blair of Illinois, Cooper of California, and 
others declared the boundary line between 
rural and urban communities, namely, 
2,500 population, which the Bureau of the 
Census has established, does not apply 
satisfactorily to the conditions in their 
respective States. Superintendent Demp- 
sey stated that the laws of Vermont grant 
certain aid to rural schools of one room, 
and in practice 1l-room schools in the 
cities receive the aid because it is difficult 
to distinguish between them. Mr. Blair 
said that in Illinois 1-room schools are 
usually farm schools, but some of them are 
in mining districts, and even in the sub- 
urbs of Chicago there are many of them, 
though the patrons are urban in their 
occupation and habits. Superintendent 
Cooper stated that the City of Los Angeles 
contains more 1l-room schools than the 
county of Los Angeles outside the city. 


Kansas Communities are Ambitious 


Mr. Allen said that in Kansas cities of 
the third class are incorporated with from 
125 to 2,000 inhabitants. Their schools 
are under the supervision of the county 
superintendents; but cities of the second 
class have from 2,000 to 15,000 inhabi- 
tants and their schools are administered 
by city superintendents independently of 
the counties in which they are located. 
Mr. McConnell explained that the Census 
Office definition could not possibly apply 
in Minnesota because many independent 
districts have fewer than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. He said that the term ‘rural 
schools” is not uscd in Minnesota, and the 
effort there is to forget the distinction be- 
tween urban and rural schools. 


The difficulties described are well recog- 
nized in the Bureau of Education, and 
because of them it has not been possible 
in general to make hard and fast distinc- 
tions in the statistics. But the dif- 
ferences in rural and urban school or- 
ganization and administration are real, 
and it is often a matter of practical im- 
portance to make the differentiation in 
border-line cases. A workable definition 
is, therefore, earnestly sought and though 
the discussions in the conference did not 
produce a definite result they were highly 
ilhiminating and tended to clarify the 
situation. 

“‘Consolidated schools”’ as a statistical 
item is even more important than ‘‘rural 
schools,” for rural schools may be profit- 
ably discussed without defining their 
boundary lines. The development of 
consolidation, with transportation of 
pupils to the school from distant homes 
undoubtedly constitutes the greatest 
advance in rural-school administration 
in this generation. It is highly important 
to record its progress. But the differences 
of terminology and of practice mnterpose 
serious obstacles. 


Consolidation of Districts Without New Schools 


Superintendent Blair set forth the con- 
ditions in Hlinois by saying that ‘‘con- 
solidation” involves consolidation of dis- 
tricts, but often districts are consoli- 
dated—even as many as nine of them— 
without establishing an enlarged central 
school. Superintendent Marrs said that 
in Texas it is impossible to show how many 
schools are discontinued by consolidation 
because new schools always outnumber 
the consolidated ones. -Superintendent 
Cooper stated that ‘consolidation’ in 
California refers to a’ matter wholly dif- 
ferent from the usual acceptation; but 
even if the California equivalent, namely, 
“union elementary school,’ be used the 
difference is relatively unimportant be- 
cause in the California view the essential 
thing is grading, and consolidation does 
not necessarily affect that. 

Other superintendents set forth the 
peculiarities of their respective States, 
all of which tended to create a feeling of 
hopelessness for the effort to find a thread 
of uniformity in the maze of diversity. 
But the fact remains that consolidation 
of rural schools is a definite thing of the 
utmost importance and the Bureau of 
Education must not fail to find a way to 
present statistics of its progress that con- 
vey a real meaning. 


Bureau's Questionnaires Excite Comment 


The forms for the collection of statis- 
tics by the Burcau of Education from 
State departinents of education were pre- 
sented for the consideration of the con- 
ference, with a pamphlet describing the 
meaning of the several items and the 
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reports of committees of associations 
concerned with the preparation and or- 
ganization of cducational statistics. Lively 
discussion was precipitated, in which 
Superintendents Keith, Preston, Ford, 
Ranger, and Dempsey were prominent. 
Some of the details of the bureau’s 
questionnaires were minutely analyzed, 
and once more the diversity of practice 
in the 48 States became apparent. 


Committee of Statisticians Created 


The representatives of the bureau 
earnestly declared that they sought sim- 
plicity and uniformity above all things, 
and urged that if possible agreement be 
reached that would result in compre- 
hensiveness, accuracy, and promptness 
in the statistical] output of the bureau. 
It became apparent that detailed discus- 
sion by the conference of all the items 
proposed for collection was not possible, 
and finally it was decided to constitute 
a committec of statisticians and research 
workers to consider the whole matter and 
to report at the Cleveland meeting in 
February. Chairman Allen will name the 
committee after mature consideration. 

As a text for the discussion of educa- 
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investigation, _prepared_ by Prof. Fletcher 
Harper Swift Swift, was presented to the 
conference by Acting Commissioner Kal- 
bach. He explained that the outline was 
prepared at the request of former Com- 
missioner Tigert, who felt strongly that a 
nation-wide study of revcnues for educa- 
tion and their apportionment should be 
made and that all classes of institutions 
should be included in it. Expressions of 
opinion were requested from the superin- 
tendents and commissioners in attendance. 


Desires Federal Appropriation for Education 


Mr. Foote, of Louisiana, presented a 
paper of Superintendent Harris, in which 
he advocated a Federal appropriation for 
education, to be expended solely by State 
officers. Superintendent McConnell ap- 
proved the investigation proposed by 
Acting Commissioner Kalbach, stating 
that the Bureau of Education could 
render no greater service. He insisted 
that the investigation be made with an 
open mind, without a predetermined 
conclusion. 

Mr. Keith, of Pennsylvania, approved 
the proposed study provided it be made 
a fact-finding investigation untainted 
with the suspicion of a preconceived 
idea. He discussed the details of the 
outline, and suggested the omission of 
certain features and the modification of 


others. He objected specifically to the 
inclusion of higher institutions and 
teachers retirement systems; and he 


opposed the suggested ‘‘formulation of an 
ideal system of school support in the light 
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of best current practice,”’ because that 
savored of the foreordained conclusion to 
which objection had been made. 

The session of the conference on the 
morning of December 12 was marked by a 
comprehensive presentation of the school 
system of Pennsylvania by Superintend- 
ent Keith and of that of Kansas by Super- 
intendent Allen. Doctor Butterfield’s 
paper on cducational publicity was read 
by Mr. Pringle, and Superintendent Bond, 
of Mississippi, spoke at length of the threc 
principal ways by which educational in- 
formation is conveyed to the people of 
the State, namely, by pictures, speeches, 
and the press. ‘‘Better school week”’ is 
a valuable means of communication, and 
weekly letters from the State department 
of education to the press of the State have 
proved their worth in cight years of expe- 
rience with them. 


Plans to Equalize Educational Opportunity 


Dr. A. B. Meredith and Dr. A. 8. Cook 
were the principal speakers of the after- 
noon meeting of December 12. Doctor 
Meredith set forth the Connecticut plan 
of equalizing the burden of school support 
and of providing equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children of the State, 
which was devised by a commission ap- 
pointed in 1928. Doctor Cook described 
the Maryland plan of financing schools and 
described its efficacy in equalizing oppor- 
tunity throughout the several counties, 

A dinner given at the tea house of Grace 
Dodge Hotel, at which the regular pro- 
gram prepared for the evening was fol- 
lowed, increascd the feeling of solidarity 
among the delegates. ,The speakers were 
Supt. R. E. Tidwell, of Alabama, who 
outlined the plan recently adopted for 
securing and distributing an increased 
equalizing fund in his State; Supt. Francis 
G. Blair, of Illinois, and Commissioner 
J. M. McConnell, of Minnesota, both 
of whom discussed possible economies 
in present practice in the school finafice 
program. At the close of the Mis€ussion 
several guests including Sup rank W. 
Ballou, Secretary J. C. Crabtree, of the 
National Education Association, and 
Secretary Shankland, of the department 
of superintendence, were introduced and 
expressed their felicitations to the officers 
upon the success of the meeting. 
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A series of lectures presenting a general 
and well-rounded picture of education in 
the United States will be given this year 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. The 18 lecturers, all men of 
outstanding prominence in their special 
fields of education, include 9 professors in 
Teachers College, the president of the 
university, and representatives of higher 
institutions in 6 States. 
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Bureau Inaugurates Research 


Information Service 


The research information service of the 
Bureau of Education was inaugurated 
in 1927 to assist research agencies and 
students to avoid wasted effort and dupli- 
cation in educational studies. When the 
service was started letters were sent to all 
higher educational institutions and other 
agencies engaged in researcli in educa- 
tion, soliciting their cooperation. The rec- 
sponses received indicated clearly the 
need for such a service and willingness to 
cooperate. 

During the past year the machinery 
for carrying on the work was put into 
operation. The first step was the com- 
pilation of a list of all organizations en- 
gaged in educational research. Letters 
were then addressed to them to obtain 
reports on all research work recently com- 
pleted or in progress under their supervi- 
sion. Cards for reporting such informa- 
tion were forwarded upon request. By 
March, 1928, 800 cards describing studies 
in progress had been rcturned to this 
office. The cards were assembled accord- 
ing to subject, and the first list of studies 
in progress was issued in mimeographed 
form in March, 1928. One hundred and 
forty-two institutions were represented. 
Twenty-five hundred copies of this list 
were issued and distributed. In May, 
1928, a supplementary list of in progress 
studies, representing 58 institutions, was 
issued and distributed to 1,500 institutions. 

In the meantime a classified card list 
of completed studies for 1926-27 was 
prepared. This material has been sent 
to the printer and is expected to be ready 
for circulation early in 1929. It will in- 
clude 1,540 titles, representing 255 insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

Material for the bibliography of re- 
search studies in education completed 
between July, 1927, and June, 1928, is 
now in preparation. A letter requesting 
data for this list to be furnished not later 
than January 1, 1929, was sent to all edu- 
cational research agencies during Novem- 
ber. The response has been most grati- 
fying, and already 1,500 cards have been 
received. Immediately after the first of 
the year it is expected to prepare this 
material for printing. 

In addition to the list of completed 
studies, the Bureau of Education main- 
tains a classified list of rescarch studies 
in education which are in progress, and 
material for this list is requested. Printed 
cards for reporting research studies com- 
pleted and those in progress may be 
obtained from the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.—Edith A. Wright. 

Ww 

Thirtecn blind candidates have re- 
ceived degrees from the University of 
Chicago, eight with honors, 
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— 7 
State Supervision a Leading Factor 
in Progress 


NEW DEPARTURE in confer- 

ences of the chief State school 
officers of the United States was estab- 
lished by the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education when a meeting was called at 
Washington, D. C., in the auditorium of 
the Interior Building, December 11 and 
12. Beside being significant in its de- 
liberations, the meeting was unique in at 
least two ways: First, by definite and 
unanimous action it established the 
practice of holding annual council meet- 
ings separate and apart from the large 
general education meetings of the depart- 
ment of superintendence and the regular 
summer sessions of the National Educa- 
tion Association with which former meet- 
ings have been associated. This action 
gives to the important officers represented 
an opportunity for concentrated discus- 
sion of their special problems free from 
the more or less distracting influences 
which inevitably prevail at the larger 
meetings. Second, it initiated a program 
for the future of holding segregated con- 
ferences annually with biennial mectings 
at Washington, D. C., the off year 
meetings to be held at places to be se- 
lected from year to year. 

The 1928 conference was in a large 
sense a joint conference of the council and 
the staff of the Bureau of Education. It 
was arranged by the president of the 
council, Supt. A. T. Allen, of North 
Carolina, in cooperation with and at the 
invitation of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. One of its chief purposes was to 
discuss problems common to the State 
departments of education in the United 
States and the Bureau of Education and 
means of improving their cooperative 
official relationships. 

The Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education grew out 
of more or less informal meetings of State 
chief school officers which had been held 
for a number of years in connection with 
the annual meetings of the department of 
superintendence. Throughout the early 
history of the department, preceding and 
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up to about 1910, there had been a round 
table of State and county superintendents 
held annually but no regularly organized 
group meetings of chief State school 
officers as such. In February, 1908, Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, then Commis- 
sioner of Education, invited the chief 
State school officers to mcet with him to 
consider topics of special interest to the 
Bureau of Education and the several 
State educaticn departments. The meet- 
ing was held in Washington and was re- 
lated in character to the great meeting of 
governors of the States held at the White 
House 10 weeks later. It revealed on the 
part of the State education offices a strong 
disposition to strengthen the national 
office of education and clarified the aim of 
the national office to accomplish its work 
through rendering assistance to the State 
offices. Following this meeting it became 
the practice of the chief State*school 
officers to meet annually at the regular 
winter meeting, usually at the call of the 
Commissioner of Education. An annual 
dinner was cne feature of these occasions. 
The meetings proved so stimulating and 
beneficial that in 1920 the group decided 
on a more formal organization and a 
change of name. The Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education was the result. Of recent 
years two meetings are held annually, one 
in connection with the department of 
superintendence at the winter meeting, 
and one in connection with the regular 
summer meetings of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Two causes influenced the new depar- 
ture materially: The increasing impor- 
tance of nation-wide educational statistics 
for which the Bureau of Education and 
the State departments of education co- 
operatively are primarily responsible, 
and the ever-increasing complexity and 
importance of the job of running a State 
education office. 

The importance of and the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties involved in compil- 
ing promptly comparable, complete, and 
accurate statistical information from. all 
the States were referred to by the acting 
commissioner in his address at the Wash- 
ington meeting. Around these topics the 
discussions of the first conference called by 
Doctor Brown centered. They have been 
the subject of serious consideration by 
succeeding commissioners. During the 
administration of Dr. John J. Tigert as 
Commissioner of Education a special 
effort was made to expedite the collection 
and compilation of the nation-wide statis- 
tics which ever since its organization the 
Bureau of Education has collected and 
distributed. That each of the several 
States has voluntarily year after year fur- 
nished State-wide statistical information, 
often involving large outlay of time, and 


with a totally inadequate staff, is in itself 
a tribute to the high professional spirit and 
devotion to the cause of public education 
of the officials in charge. With the newly 
developing status of education as a science 
and the growing modern practice of using 
statistical information as bases/for all 
types of improved educational practices 
the task of collecting and compiling cur- 
rent statistics adequate to meet the grow- 
ing needs of scientific students of educa- 
tion is of increasing moment. 

It is well known to all students of school 
administration that in our several States 
we speak in different languages. Until 
we have a uniform terminology or one that 
at least approaches uniformity, the prob- 
lem of acquiring complete and accurate 
nation-wide educational statistics will 
remain unsolved. As Mr. R. E. Chad- 
dock says in his recent book, Principles 
and Methods of Statistics: 

‘* State lines in the United States prove 
to be a serious obstacle_in the development 
of comparable siatistics——Each State and - 
locality has been to a great extent inde- 
pendent in the classification and pre- 
sentation of essential sccial and economic 
data. The need is for agreement and for 
cooperation between statistical organiza- 
tions in the several States on fundamental 
facts to be collected, on methods of gath- 
ering and analysis, and on the forms for 
presentation. The problem is largely 
one of uniform classification.” 

State departments of education more 
and more are meeting it with the estab- 
lishment of statistical and research 
divisions or the addition of trained statis- 
ticians to the staff. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation has aimed to meet the situation 
by enlarging and improving its statistical 
staff, particularly through the employ- 
ment of field statisticians. These staff 
members not only familiarize themselves 
with administrative conditions in the 
States in their assigned territory but are 
often able to give some assistance in the 
compilation and interpretation of data 
within the State itself, thus facilitating 
its preparation for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion forms and summaries. The most 
recent and a significant effort to improve 
the statistical situation was through the 
appointment of committees by the depart- 
ment of superintendence and several other 
organizations interested in work in coop- 
eration with the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in revising and improving all types 
of educational statistics. The result of 
the work of these committees is in part 
embodied in a new form prepared by the 
Bureau of Education for the collection of 
State educational statistics, which was 
presented to the several State depart- 
ments for the first time this year. This 
form was the immediate incentive of the 
conference discussion on this subject. 
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The task confronting the Bureau of 
Education and the several State depart- 
ments is a large one, yet the difficulties are 
not insurmountable. This was apparent 
in the attitude of the chief State school 
officers as expressed by Superintendent 
Blair, of Illinois; Commissioner Dempsey, 
of Vermont; and others, to the effect that 
a terminology, whether agreed upon by 
the State officers themselves at this con- 
ference or later or set up by the Bureau of 
Education, would be followed by the differ- 
ent States. The traditional and historic 
significance of many terms now in use in 
the several States is fully recognized. 
Legal terms, too, have been established in 
many Statcs as a basis for the distribu- 
tion of funds and other official functions. 
Yet with the manifest disposition to fur- 
nish comparable data even if two sets of 
forms must be used (as will be essential at 
least temporarily in some States) and as a 
result of the appointment of a committee 
of specialists in educational statistics now 
employed in State departments to study 
plans of procedure with the Bureau of 
Education, one can not but feel that the 
problem of securing comparable nation- 
wide data seems at last started on its way 
to a satisfactory solution. 

In addition to the discussion of nation- 
wide statistics the conference took up the 
no less pressing problems concerned with 
the clearing of general educational infor- 
mation through the State departments of 
education and the Bureau of Education. 
Indeed, this is but a phase of the larger 
question of collecting information, statis- 
tical and otherwise. 

The program for the second day of the 
conference was given over largely to the 
discussion of new demands made by the 
manifold responsibilities directly con- 
cerned with the administration of State 
departments of education. In spite of 
differences in administrative organization 
and in terminology among the States, the 
chief State school officers have much in 
common—common problems, common re- 
sponsibilities, and common ideals con- 
cerning public education. The growing 
realization of this homogeneity is in itself 
sufficient justification for holding special 
meetings of chief State school officers. 
The several State departments of public 
instruction have evolved in recent years 
from offices largely business and clerical in 
their nature to strictly professional ones 
commanding the prestige and status of 
the presidency of State higher institu- 
tions of Jearning or the superintendency 
of large city school systems. 

The story of this evolution has not yet 
been adequately told. When it is,it will 
make one of the most interesting and 
momentous chapters in our educational 
history. Studies going back approxi- 
mately 35 years show a definite and con- 


certed trend toward the centralizing of 
educational functions and the building up 
of a professional staff comprehensive 
enough to cover the entire field of educa- 
tional specialization within State depart- 
ments of education. The movement has 
naturally advanced more rapidly in some 
States than in others; but it is noteworthy 
that growth in staff members and in the 
corresponding number and types of ed- 
ucational functions has been simultaneous 
and proportional. 

Between 1890 and 1925 State boards of 
education were reorganized or new organi- 
zations were set up in 32 States—in gen- 
eral, with a tendency to eliminate political 
considcrations and build up professional 
ones. The increase in staff membership 
from 1915 to 1920, apparently the period 
of greatest expansion, was 844 per cent; 
from 1920 to 1925, 300 per cent. The 
total numbcr of staff members in all 
States grew from 129 in 1890 to nearly 
1,900 in 1925, and is still going strong. 
Salaries, too, have improved, probably 
with at least as intelligent consistency as 
in other lines of educational endeavor 
during the period. 

Size of staff and salaries are of course 
inadequate measures of professional prog- 
ress in the State administration of educa- 
tion, Functions assumed and adminis- 
trative efficiency are the real tests. These 
are the aspects whose story is yet to be 
written. Yet certain manifestations of 
figures alone are unmistakable. Exclu- 
sive of State superintendents and com- 
missioners of cducation the total staff 
membership of State education depart- 
ments in the United States in 1890 num- 
bered 85, an average of 2 per State. Ap- 
parently tasks were few and simple; 60 of 
the staff members reported were desig- 
nated as clerks, stenographers, clerical 
assistants, and porters, or messengers. 
Of the remaining 25, 11 were deputy 
or assistant superintendents; the other 
14 were chief clerks, attendance or super- 
vising agents, or inspectors. Six of the 
14 were supervising agents in one State— 
Massachusctts.“ The new titles becoming 
increasingly common by which State edu- 
cation staff members are now designated, 
such as supervisors of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and rural education; of special 
subjects, especially vocational; as chiefs 
or directors of certification and place- 
ment; of research; of attendance; of 
child welfarc; and the like indicate the 
substantial change in responsibilities and 
functions and the trend toward profes 
sionalization and educational leadership. 

With this evolution there have come, 
state-wide in character, large adminis- 
trative problems of school finance, of or- 
ganization, of instruction—in fact, all of 
the problems involved in all types of edu- 
cational administrative units, which must 
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be met in cumulative form and magnitude 
in State education offices. The new de- 
parture in annual and segregated meetings 
promises momentous results. It is another 
manifestation of the new day which has 
dawned in education and of the growing 
realization that in the full development of 
its promise the chief State education offi- 
cers hold strategic positions —IK. M. C. 


History Syllabus Sets Forth Man’s 
Whole Life 


A tentative syllabus in history for 
grades 4 to 8, which is thought in some 
respects to blaze a new trail in the study 
of history, has been published by the 
New York State Education Department, 
and has been distributed to superintend- 
ents of schools. In the syllabus the con- 
tinuity of history is emphasized and the 
development of the present from the past 
is traced. The whole life of man is set 
forth—not merely his political and mili- 
tary achievements. Material for the 
eighth grade is devoted to the study of 
history since the Civil War, with values 
shifted from wars to the cultural thread 
of development of civilized society. The 
aim is to promote in the pupil an under- 
standing of the present from knowledge 
of the past, appreciation of the operation 
of cause and effect, and interpretation of 
the contributions of the past in culture, 
institutions, and social procedure, to the 
end that conditions in the present social 
order may be improved and a spirit of 
tolerance and good will engendered toward 
peoples in other lands. The syllabus is 
the work of school men and women 
actively engaged in teaching in public 
schools and higher institutions of New 
York, in cooperation with representatives 
of the State Education Department. 
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New City School for Crippled 
Children 


Sunshine School in San Francisco is a 
special school for orthopedic cases. 
Started by the San Francisco Rotary 
Club three years ago, it was later taken 
over by the city school department and 
is now an integral part of the school sys- 
tem. The 40 children cover the eight 
elementary grades, together with special 
handwork. A régime of rest, dict, exer- 
cise, and sunshine is maintained. Chil- 
dren of subnormal mentality arc not ac- 
cepted. The school is houscd in new 
buildings, modest and inexpensive, but 
well planned for their specific purpose. 
The best resources of modern science here 
serve unfortunate crippled children and 
fill their lives with the sunshine of hope 
and progress.—Sierra Educational News. 
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‘‘Chastest Poet and the Royalest’” Was 
Born 2,000 Years Ago 


Vergil’s Birthday to be Widely Celebrated Under Leadership of American Classical 
League. He has been Reverenced and Loved by Every Generation. Gems from his 
Writings are Constantly Quoted 


By MILDRED DEAN 
Chairman of Committee on Vergilian Reading 


for famous people have become 

common. We have celebrated 
the centenary of Beethoven and Schubert, 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare, the 
six hundredth anniversary of Dante. 
But never before have we celebrated a 
two-thousandth anniversary, for most of 
the events of 2,000 years ago have faded 
into equality in the perspective of time. 
Yet our generation is to have the privilege 
of such a celebration, for there is one 
event of those days so long ago which 
stands out with a brilliance undimmed 
through the ages. 

On October 15, 70 B. C., Publius 
Vergilius Maro, ‘“‘the chastest poet and 
She royalest,’”’ in Francis Bacon’s words, 
was born in northern Italy. His reputa- 
tion is almost unique in literary history, 
for he was equally popular with his own 
and succeeding generations. 
His contemporaries gave him 
unstinted admiration, acclaim- 
ing him the great interpreter 
of the Roman character, and 
following ages have looked 
upon him with equal rever- 
ence and love. Never have 
his works been relegated to a 
second place; never has the 
world failed to accord him the 
highest honors. 

He “bridges the gap be- 
tween antiquity and later ages 
in the world’s history, and be- 
tween paganism and Christian- 
ity.”’ Tenderness and pity, 
virtues almost unknown to the 
heathen world, were his most 
striking qualities. Indeed his 
sympathy toward the suffer- 
ings of Queen Dido, whose sad 
story fills the fourth book of 
his great cpic, has gained for 
that book the title of ‘‘The first 
modern tragedy.” 

During the Dark Ages Vergil 
was regarded with such devo- 
tion that one of the church 
fathers felt it wrong to read 
him so persistently and apolo- 
gized for doing so. It is per- 
fectly evident to any reader 
of medieval writings that a 
far greater impression was 
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made on priestly brains by A®‘neas’s de- 
scent into Hades than by the Revelation 
of John. People came to regard the 
Aineid with superstitious awe, so that 
the custom spread widely of opening the 
book at random to get from a chance 
verse some prophecy of the future. 
The unfortunate Charles I, just before 
his trial, consulted the Vergilian Lots, 
hoping thus to get some encouragement 
for his ebbing fortunes; but he came to 
an ominous line whose gloomy prediction 
was soon fulfilled. 

Many other lines of Vergil’s poetry 
have historic associations with people 
who were deeply influenced by them. 
There is a line that rang in Savonarola’s 
head before he called his gay city Florence 
to repentance. 

Another line was quoted by Dante in 
his Paradiso as being uttered by the 
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A bookplate has been designed for the Vergil texts 


Church Triumphant. Another couplet 
always called tears from the eyes of 
Fénelon, the great French statesman. 
“T fear the Greeks even when they are 
bearing gifts’? has been quoted in the 
original Latin in our own Congress on 
occasion. 


All Nations Will Offer Tribute 


The modern world has not ceased to 
study and to admire the poet. And so it 
comes about that all nations are purpos- 
ing to join in offering tributes to his 
memory on the two-thousandth anni- 
versary of his birth in 19380. In our own 
land the American Classical League has 
organized a national committee under the 
leadership of Dean Anna P. MacVay, of 
the Wadleigh High School, New York 
City, and is inspiring activities in every 
field of life. Poets and writers will vie 
with each other in honoring his memory 
by creative work; musicians are planning 
special programs; lecturers have material 
ready; theatrical managers and moving 
picture producers are to present represen- 
tations of his work; schools and colleges 
will foster special study of his works and 
will organize competitions in his honor; 
clubs, libraries, museums, art galleries will 
participate, each with its own kind of 
program; and the general publie will be 
invited to enjoy all and to take part if 
practicable. 

These are specific examples 
of the efforts that have been 
reported: Mrs. Alice Coyle 
Torbett has already written 
a pageant of the life of Vergil; 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rand 
Kennedy intend towritea play; 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke is con- 
sidcring a story about Camilla, 
the warrior maiden of the 
Italian wars. of Aineas; Dr. 
Walter Damrosch is planning 
a special musical commeimo- 
rative program. 

It is illuminating to read a 
mere list of the committees, of 
which there are 30, in the fol- 
lowing groups: Financeand pa- 
trons; publicity through lec- 
tures, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, posters, post cards. and 
bulletins; cooperation withclas- 
sical organizations and non- 
classical organizations, the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
the United States Bureau of 
Education; affiliation with like 
movements in other countries; 
promoting Vergilian courses in 
colleges and high schools; pri- 
vate rcading and reading cir- 
cles; publishing books, bibliog- 
raphies, and lists of illustrative 
material; celebrations in cities, 
clubs, colleges, and schools; 
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preparation of programs for celebrations 
including pageants, plays and scenarios; 
commemorative medals, plaques, and 
bookplates; awarding prizes; pilgrimages 
to places male famous by Vargil. 

The advisory committee has on it such 
prominent persons as Prof. Clifford H. 
Moore, of Harvard University; Dr. John 
H. Finley, of the New York Times; 
President Fairfax Harrison, of the South- 
ern Railroad; Prof. Paul Shorey, of 
Chicago University; and Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, of Princeton University. 

While creative artists and distinguished 
literati of to-day are bringing their nota- 
ble tributes to the great poct’s memory, 
an offering may be made by every lover 
of world literature. It is the offering 
the poet himself would ask, if he could 
speak to us—the reading of his books. 
Those of us who are familiar with Latin 
should by all means read the original. 
Those who have forgotten all their Latin, 
or who never had any, can use some of 
the many beautiful translations that are 
available. The committee on Vergilian 
reading is asking people to join together 
to forin circles, or to read alone if they 
can not make connection with a circle. 
There is to be a State chairman for every 
State. Many of them are serving ably 
already, but some States are still without 
leaders. The State chairmen will be glad 
to receive information about the forma- 
tion of circles, their times of meetings, 
their arrangements for the regular prog- 
ress of work, the numbers of members, 
etc. 


List of Appropriate Books in Preparation 


A book list is in preparation containing 
information about (1) texts which can 
be readily procured; (2) life of the poct, 
together with critical studies of his works; 
(3) translations of literary merit. This 
list is appearing in the January issue of 
Latin Notes, the publication of the serv- 
ice bureau for classical teachers, which is 
maintained by the Classical League. The 
list will probably be reprinted later for 
wider distribution, but just how it will 
be spread abroad has not yet been de- 
termined by the national committee. 
State chairmen, however, will be the first 
to be informed how it may be obtained, 
and they will be glad to spread the news. 

At the end of this long pilgrimage of 
the spirit, there must be some souvenir 
to commemorate our tribute. We arc 
planning a bookplate to be pasted in the 
front of our Vergil texts. Those who 
enter the great army and read again 
their beloved poct’s lines will ask the 
committee to send them this beautiful 
memento. We shall have to pay a smal] 
sum to cover the cost of its making, but 
that will be as little as possible. Its cost 
will be the persistence necessary to do 
what its possession commemorates, and 
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French Department Provides Systematic 
Vocational Guidance 


Counsel Given by Professional Offices, Supported Largely by Department of Seine 
Inférieure and French Government. Physical Examinations Disclose Many Unsuspected 
Defects. Professional Centers Apparently Cooperate with Schools 


By RUDOLPH J. BLAIS 
United States Vice Consul, Havre, France 


the Department of the Seine 

Inférieure, France, have for their 
object the guiding of children in their 
choice of work in future life, which will 
not be incompatible with their physical 
condition and will assure a regular liveli- 
hood. Four principal professional offices 
exist in this Department—namely, at 
Havre, Rouen, Dieppe, and Elbcuf. The 
professional offices at Havre and at Rouen 
are maintained to aid both boys and girls, 
but those at Dieppe and Elbeuf are solely 
for boys. It is thought, however, that in 
the near future both these centers will 
be able to assist girls as well. Elbeuf is a 
great industrial center, particularly be- 
cause of the woolen-cloth industry. 

The families of the children are more 
and more brought to understand the 
advantages offered by such a service, for 
it effectively aids the children in their 
choice of the work. Children who apply 
at the professional offices for aid and 
guidance are almost always accompanied 
by their parents, who seem pleased with 
the system. 

It has come to light during the course 
of the physical examination of the children 
that many of them are afflicted with 
defects which only a minute examination 
will reveal. After finding such defects 
the professional commission is in a good 
position to advise the parents where to 
obtain the best medical attention accord- 
ing to the illness or physical defect. 

Although the system is at present func- 
tioning very well there is much room for 
improvement. New professional offices 
are needed. The four principal ones— 
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Official report to the Secretary of State. 


its possession will be the tangible evidence 
of increased riches of the spirit. 

A tentative sketch of the bookplate is 
printed on the opposite page. The artist 
asks for suggestions, and all of us are free 
to tell what motto, what change in group- 
ing, or what other symbols we should 
like to sec in the design. Suggestions for 
these changes, as well as requests for 
information about State chairmen, should 
be addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on Vergilian reading, Miss Mildred 
Dean, 2404 Wisconsin Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


namely, at Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, and 
Elbeuf—have other centers under their 
direct supervision. The Rouen profes- 
sional office, for example, in 1920 had 9 
offices under its supervision, but now con- 
trols 20. Great industrial firms have also 
created industrial school centers at their 
mills for the apprenticing of prospective 
cloth weavers. Therefore there are in the 
Department of the Seine Inférieure alone 
42 professional schools or centers, 38 of 
which are subsidized by the State. There 
are also 9 industrial manufacturing firms 
which maintain professional schools in 
conjunction with their factories. 

For the period .1922 to 1927 there was 
an increase in the number of school pupils 
professionally aided of 2,448. The total 
expenses during these five years increased 
by 387,011 franes ($15,161). The sub- 
sidy allowed by the Department of the 
Seine Inférieurc increased by 18,700 francs 
($730) and the State subsidy increased 
124,160 frances ($4,850). One dollar equals 
25.60 franes. 

The various professional centers have 
granted diplomas to 105 pupils in 1922, 
179 in 1924, 232 in 1925, 320 in 1926, and 
343 in 1927. During 1927-28, 124 scholar- 
ships were awarded as follows: 60 for the 
first year’s apprenticeship, 438 for the 
second year, and 21 for the third year. 

A large percentage of the scholarships 
are reserved for the rural workers because 
the Department of the Seine Inférieure is 
mainly agricultural and its agricultural 
section is anxious to keep young men on 
farms. Special courses have been in- 
augurated for the rural workers which are 
adapted to the temperament and intelli- 
gence of the individual pupil. Further- 
more, in order to cneourage agricultural 
apprentices special prizes of 500 francs 
($20) are offered each year to the best 
rural workers. 

In order to successfully operate the plan 
in this Department an apprentice tax 
must be levied because the State and de- 
partmental subsidies are not sufficient to 
cover all expenses. The apprentice tax 
collected in the Department of the Seine 
Inférieure during the calendar year 1927 
was 1,536,395 frances. The number of 
pupils declared in that year was 4,098; 
946 of them requested exoneration from 
the apprentice tax, and the request was 
granted to 797. 


The Teacher, the Parent, and Experiences 
that Affect Development 


Every Citizen Who is Concerned with Human Welfare is Interested in Educational Agencies. Education is a 
Continuous Process, Going On in School and Out; and Intelligent Control Musi be Exercised Over the Many 
Experiences of Childhood. Making the Program of the Parent-Teacher Association is a Vital Matter 


concerned with all matters affecting 

the development of my child that 
will enable him to lead a happy, useful 
life in our modern society. If I am a 
public-spirited citizen, even though not a 
parent, I have a similar regard concerning 
all children—though doubtless one that Is 
less personal and intense than would be 
the case had I children of my own— 
because of my interest in human welfare. 
It follows, therefore, that I am particu- 
larly interested in the school and similar 
agencies that directly influence this 
development. 


l’ J AM a normal parent I am vitally 


Desirable Experiences Outside the School 


When the child goes to school he finds 
an arrangement of subjects set up to 
provide experiences that are considered 
desirable for directing his development— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy, and, in the higher grades, Latin, 
algebra, and physics. But while he is 
studying these subjects he is also getting 
other useful experiences; he plays ball 
on the school grounds and gets physical 
exercise; he learns to play in accordance 
with certain rules; he comes in contact 
with his fellows and modifies his conduct 
accordingly. Similarly, he gets useful 
experiences in the school orchestra, in the 
dramatic club or debating socicty, or on 
the school paper. Once we called such 
activities extracurricular as contrasted 
with the curricular offerings that included 
the various subjects. Now we are coming 
to distinguish between class and extra- 
class activities, recognizing that all are 
curricular in the sense of including expe- 
riences that affect pupil development. 

So also the pupil has many expcriences 
outside the school. He reads the news- 
paper; he goes to the picture show; he 
attends a dance; he runs errands on Satur- 
days to make some pocket moncy; he has 
the responsibility of keeping the furnace 
at home. All these experiences influence 
his devcloplient—in some cases perhaps 
even more than certain experiences in the 
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school. Logically these experiences might 
be called a part of the curriculum just as 
extraclass activities have been made a 
part of it. Probably, however, it would 
lead to confusion in our thinking if we 
were at present to extend so far the mean- 
ing of the term. Be that as it may, it is 
essential that the importance of these 
expcericnees be recognized. We must see 
that education is a continuous process 
going on in school and out, and we must 
endeavor to develop to the utmost intelli- 
gent control of these many experiences. 

And it is just here that the need for 
teacher and parent cooperation shows 
itself most significantly. A mother can not 
develop a habit of neatness in the child 
if she rigidly demands immaculateness in 
person and dress on one day and permits 
sloppiness in cither on the next. She 
must see to it that neatness is practiced 
until the ideal is definitely set up and until 
being neat has become a habit. She 
must, in other words, know the laws of 
habit formation. The parent who would 
teach emotional self-control must practice 
it in the child’s presence and must under- 
stand something of the psychology of 
emotion. If the father would be a wise 
parent, he must understand the basic 
law of self-activity. Wherever possible 
he should cncourage the boy to make his 
tie rack, his bow and arrow, or his radio. 
Such an experience under guidance brings 
not only development, but a keen sense of 
achievement that stimulates the boy to 
further activity. 


Parents’ Responsibilities Loom Large 


Now these and other educational 
principles must be learned in some way, 
and the parent-teacher association is one 
of the most helpful organizations for 
stimulating an interest in such learning 
and for providing the ways and the means 
of making it possible. Of course, par- 
ents have other obligations than those to 
their children; they should be good ncigh- 
bors and good citizens by being self-sup- 
porting, by participating in community 
activities, by sceuring recreation of the 
right kind in reasonable degree, and the 
like. They also have other obligations 
to their children than the educational; 


they must provide clothes and food aud a 
healthy environment. But the educa- 
tional responsibilities loom large. 

At the same time the teacher cau do 
her best work only when she understands 
the out-of-school environment of the 
child. This has become such a common- 
place idea that elaboration is not neces- 
sary here. 

A properly developed child is our ulti- 
mate aim. The curriculum includes the 
experiences in school by which the desired 
development is secured. The school has 
primary responsibility for this curriculum. 
The parent is providing a sort of extra- 
school ‘‘curriculum” for the child and 
acting as teacher of that curriculum. 
School and parent must work together 
toward the common aim, but while 
cooperating each must respect the other’s 
field. 

Duties of Parent-Teacher Association 


Elsewhere (The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and Its Work. The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City) 
I have attempted an analysis of what 
the school is expected to do in our mod- 
ern society, and what the parent-teacher 
association should and should not do. 
There is not space here to report the 
process of reasoning followed m that anal- 
ysis nor to give more than two of the six 
objectives suggested for parent-teacher 
associations as a result of it. The first 
of these objectives is ‘‘to give members 
an understanding of the purposes and 
methods of the school.” The second is 
“to teach members to apply educational 
objectives and methods to the out-of- 
school environment.” The first aims to 
learn what ought to be done; the second 
to apply that knowledge to the problems 
of child development found in the hoine. 
Obviously the second can not be done 
intclligently until the first gives proper 
guidance. 

Whether or not the reasouing employed 
in this analysis is sound or the conclu- 
sions justified, it seems fairly clear that 
the parent-teacher association must be a 
critical student of its own activities. It 
must be alert to educational needs. It 
can not continue performing an activity 
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merely because it has always been done 
or beeause everybody else is doing it. It 
is easy for an organization to get so in- 
volved in activities that are interesting or 
habitual that the significance of those 
aetivities is lost sight of. It is not merely 
a question of doing something, but of 
doing that which will give the wisest 
expenditure of available energy. To put 
on a big supper in order to raise moncy 
to buy equipment for the new auditorium 
May under certain conditions be worth 
while. But if such activities dominate 
the organization, it must neglect other 
problems that bear more directly and 
intimately upon the child’s educational 
welfare. 


Let All Members Participate in Discussions 


Hence the making of the year’s program 
becomes a vital matter. If the program 
is not related to the educational problems 
that parents are facing, it is likely to be 
of as little interest as is a school curricu- 


lum unrelated to the child’s problems of - 


living. If the program is made up largely 
of lectures or talks in which the audience 
is passive, we may expect very much the 
same lack ef response as where the teacher 
does the work and the class listens. If 
programs are prepared at the last minute, 
and whatever talent is available is used, 
the results are likely to be comparable to 
employiug as a substitute teacher a per- 
son most available and permitting her to 
teaeh whatever interests her most. Wise 
‘curriculum’ planning for a _parent- 
teacher assoeiation—for the programs and 
other aetivities are in fact the eurriculum 
of the organization—calls for the selection 
of materials dealing with problems that 
are vital to parents and the presentation 
of those materials in an effective way. 
There should ke just as good teaching for 
adults in the parent-teacher association as 
there is for children in the schoolroom. 
Fewer formal talks and more reports and 
discussions on significant projects in 
whieh all may join is one way of keeping 
the group interested. 


Definite Study of Program Making 


Because this problem of program mak- 
ing is so vital to parent-teaeher work it is 
made the topie for the fourth institute for 
parent-teacher leaders to be held at 
Cornell University in May, 1929. The 
chairman of institutes for the New York 
State Congress, Mrs. Caroline E. Hosmer, 
is urging eaeh local association that 
expeets to send a delegate to make a 
careful study of at least one of the educa- 
tional problems that its members faee. 
We have asked that for the coming year 
those problems relating to the wise use 
of leisure hours be empliasized. If one of 
the major problems along this line is the 
general reading of ehildren and young 
people, the association may be expected to 


define the problem more clearly by getting 
facts on such questions as what books and 
periodieals are available to school ehildren 
in home, sehool, and public librarics; 
whether these are suited to their needs; 
how mueh general reading children do; 
what they do read, ete. 


Five Days’ Study of Basic Problems 


These data will reveal certain problems 
in which parents and others should be 
greatly interested. The programs for at 
least a part of the year may be organized 
about them, and some committee activ- 
ities will naturally be directed to getting 
improved conditions. During the week 
of the Cornell institute failures and suc- 
cesses in program making of this type will 
be discussed, and an attempt will be made 
to show exactly what is and what is not 
the function of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion in couneetion with such problems. 
Finally, it will be shown how the work of 
the association may be forwarded through 
a wisely planned program of publicity. 
The whole institute will, in shert, be a 
project study for five days of a basie 
problem in parent-teacher work. 

I give these details regarding the Cornell 
institute to illustrate one coneeption of 
seientifie program making for a parent- 
teacher association. Personally, I believe 
that as such methods are used for locating 
and solving the edueational problems of 
the parents, the work of the organization 
will be vivified. We should not forget 
that parent-teacher work finds its begin- 
ning in seeking the wise eontrol of the 
expcriences of ehildren and young people. 


wy) 
Virginia Gives More Attention to 
Libraries 


An increase of 50 per cent in the 
annual State appropriation for the pur- 
chase of school libraries was made by the 
last General Assembly of Virginia. It 
is expected that school library books to 
the value of $60,000 will be purchased in 
each of the next two years. The plan of 
the State board of education to buy all 
books from publishers at wholesale rates 
has resulted in the saving of approximately 
$32,000 in five years. Last year 998 unit 
libraries were purchased for schools in 108 
counties and cities at a eost of $43,157. 
The State supervisor of school libraries 
reports that public sehool libraries in Vir- 
ginia contained on June 30, 1928, 777,738 
books. Accredited high schools have 
been divided by the State board of edu- 
cation into four groups aceording to en- 
rollinent, and speeifie standards have 
been set up for each group concerning the 
number and kind of books and equipment 
to be supplied, duties of the librarian, and 
the loeal eooperation demanded.  First- 
year pupils in all accredited high schools 
have 12 lessons in use of tlic library. 
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Study Groups Admitted to Harvard 
Observatory 


An opportunity to take part in scientifie 
astronomical observation through the 
organization of study groups is offered by 
Harvard University to persons scriously 
interested in astronomy. This is an out- 
growth of two scries of ‘open nights’’ in: 
the observatory, one for Cambridge school 
ehildren and one for the public generally, 
which have been conducted under the 
auspices of the Bond Astronomieal Club, 
an organization associated with the obser-- 
vatory. Last year more than 1,000 chil- 
dren from the seventh and eighth grades 
of Cambridge public schools visited the 
observatory. The study groups will be 
directed by members of the university 
staff, and will meet on two or three eve- 
nings a month. They will enable inter- 
ested persons not only to develop a scien- 
tifie hobby but to do practical scientifie 
investigation. Members will be given 
aceess to Harvard’s great colleetion of 
stellar photographs, and will have an 
opportunity to study the variations and 
nature of the reddish stars, which are be- 
lieved to stand at the very dawn of stellar 
evolution. The subject of study for 
November was ‘“‘shooting stars.” 


wy 
High-school Credit for Nurse 


Training 


To enable a young woman to become a. 
graduate nurse and to graduate from high 
sehool, both within five years, a eoopera- 
tive arrangement has been made between 
the eity sehool board of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
the division of vocational education, and 
the Cheyenne Memorial Hospital. Under 
this arrangement a girl who has eompleted 
two years in high school is allowed to 
enter the nurse-training course of the hos- 
pital. She will receive five units of credit 
for satisfaetory sehool and laboratory work 
done in the hospital, and she returns caeh 
day to school for one period of regular 
high-sehool work. 


Wy 


Inercased demand for books of a scrious: 
or practical nature is reported by the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library. Im- 
portant gains were reported in tlie use of 
books on soeiology, history, literature. 
fine arts, science, biography, and teeh- 
nology. At the central library the use of 
art aud music books was greatly in- 
ereased, due in large measure to gifts. 
during the year of 13,500 pieces of music. 
Thirty per cent of the city’s population 
are listed as home readers. Of the 2,2380,- 
128 books issued, two-thirds were lent by 
tlie branch libraries. 
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Museum Specially for Working Men 
and Women 


Charts in brilliant colors and models 
which can be operated by levers or 
switches are exhibited in the Government 
Museum of Economics and Social Sub- 
jects, recently established in Dusseldorf, 
in the heart of the industrial region of 
Germany. The museum is intended to 
meet the everyday demands for knowl- 
edge of working men and women, and the 
fact that exhibits are portable adds to the 
flexibility of growth and to the use of the 
eollections. Exhibits are so placed and 
charts so colored that the facts presented 
ean be obtained alanost at a glance. In 
the department of transportation the de- 
velopment of speed from the sailing 
vessel to the airplane is illustrated by 
models of the Santa Maria, the Savannah, 
the Great Western, the Mauretania, and 
the Bremen, which can be propelled at 
comparative speeds across a miniature 
Atlantic. 
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Special Training for Pupils Talented 
in Art 


Special classes for children gifted in art 
have been organized recently by the art 
department of the Richmond (Va.) public 
schools. With the approval of the super- 
intendent eight classes were opened about 
a year ago, each running two weeks, and 
pupils were allowed free expression of their 
ideas. Classes were ultimately formed in 
several parts of the city. Many kinds of 
work are done in the art classes, and 
pupils work in a variety of materials. In 
one section clay modeling is emphasized, 
in another commercial art, in another a 
class of small children has been formed. 
The entire plan is intended to give an 
opportunity to each child for individual 
expression in the medium best suited to 
him. The work has enlisted the genuine 
interest of teachers, and many talented 
pupils have been discovered. The classes 
offer the same opportunity to all children, 
rich and poor alike. 


Ww 


Rivalry between rooms in attaining 100 
per cent dental treatment of pupils has 
proved a stimulus to reparative work in 
some schools in the United States, and 
such work has been made a requirement 
for graduation in at least one junior high 
school, according to statement in Better 
Teeth, Health Education No. 20, by Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers, published by 
the Interior Departinent, Bureau of Edu- 
eation. In schools of Bridgeport, Conn., 
a child with cavities in his permanent 
teeth is not promotcd from the fifth to 
the sixth grade. 
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Urban Schools Fit Children for Practical 
Needs of Life 


Course Covers Three or Four Years After Five Years in Elementary Schools. For 
Skilled Artisans, Tradesmen, Farmers, Employees of State Railways, and the Like. 
Teachers Specialize in Three or Four Related Subjects 


By EMANUEL V. LIPPERT 
Prague-Zizkoo, Czechoslovakia 


in Central Europe by the so- 

called ‘‘urban schools,’ some- 
tines ealled “civic,” burger, or méStanské 
schools, which provide an education su- 
perior to that given in the ordinary ele- 
mentary schools and fit the children at- 
tending them for the practical needs of life. 

In no country of Central Europe is 
there so large a proportion of these higher 
elementary schools as in Czechoslovakia, 
where there are no less than 1,800, at- 
tended by more than 300,000 pupils. As 
compared with these figures, secondary 
schools of all kinds (gymnasium, real gym- 
nasium, reformed real gymnasium, and 
real school) in Czechoslovakia exist to the 
number of 300, attended by 100,000 pupils. 
One pupil out of every four in the Re- 
public passes to the urban school after 
having attended five grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 

The course at an urban school is 
usually of three years, but 580 schools add 
a fourth year, the cost of which is de- 
frayed by the local school authority of the 
concerned school. As a rule separate ur- 
ban schools are provided for the two 
sexes, but in smaller places the coeduca- 
tional system is applied. Instruction is 
given by trained teachers who specialize 
in three or four subjects—cither the lan- 
guage of instruction, history, and geo- 
graphy; natural sciences and mathemat- 
ies; or technical subjects, including mathe- 
matics, free-hand drawing, geometrical 
drawing, and calligraphy. In the towns 


A’ IMPORTANT ROLE is played 


it has become a rule that pupils of the ele-- 


mentary schools who have passed the fifth 
grade and are not procceding to a second- 
nry school pass on to an urban school. 

Since the war there has becn an increase 
in urban schools even in small boroughs 
and in all greater villages, so that a plan 
has been proposed for setting up district 
urban schools for small groups of all 
country villages. 

According to a bill which is shortly 
coming before Parliament, the material 
costs (for erection and equipment of the 
schools) would be defrayed by the local 
authorities of those villages sending their 
ehildren from within a radius of four 
kilometers. This scheme will largely in- 
crease the number of urban schools in the 
country districts and raise the educational 


level of the rural people. The urban 
schools have already proved a_ great 
blessing to the broad masses of the popu- 
lation, for the children who have passed 
through these schools are to be found 
largely among the skilled workers, traders, 
and farmers. The urban schools turn 
out, in fact, the lower class of intellec- 
tuals—the men and women who fill the 
posts in local government bodies, in the 
trades unions, in cooperative societies, 
and similar functions on which the ad- 
ministration of a democratic state is 
based. The popularity of these schools 
is explained by the fact that they continue 
to be schools of training for the practical 
needs of life, and have not attempted to 
follow the learned methods of the second- 
ary schools. 

In Czechoslovakia, following the ex- 
ample of America, it has been proposed 
that the lower of eight forms of the sec- 
ondary schools should be coordinated 
with the urban schools. Nothing has 
come of this proposal, but efforts are 
being put forward to minimize the 
unnecessary difference in the curricula of 
the two types of school, and to facilitate 
the passing of talented pupils from the 
urban to the secondary schools. Pupils 
who have passed out of the urban school 
have the same right as those from the 
secondary schools to enter the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial (tech- 
nical) schools. Three-fourths of the stu- 
dents now attending teacher-training col- 
leges (for elementary and urban school 
teachers) have come from urban schools, 
and the completion of the urban school 
course, especially of the fourth class, is a 
qualification for posts on the State rail- 
ways, including guards, engine-drivers, etc. 

Another bill of the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Education will make the fourth 
class an integral part of urban schools. 
The same communities and authorities 
that are obliged to establish and to main- 
tain the urban schools will be required to 
maintain the fourth class if 20 pupils 
present themselves to attend such a class. 
Attendance will not be compulsory, 
however, for compulsory attendance in 
Czechoslovakia lasts only eight years, 
that is, from the 6th to 14th year of age; 
and the fourth class will be equivalent to 
the ninth class of primary schools. 
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‘Knowledge of Pupils’ Home Life 
Fssential to Efficient Teaching 


Study of the School Neighborhood made by Teachers in a Grand Rapids School 
and the Results were Utilized in Formulating a Course of Social Studies for 
Primary Grades 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 
' Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education, Bureau of Education 


from which children come _ to 

enroll in the clementary grades is 
common practice in the modern school. 
It is a far cry from the practice of a few 
years ago when children were assigned to 
grades and given instruction regardless 
of the problems in their home environ- 
ment. These home problems have a 
definite influence upon a child’s ability 
and readiness to learn. They affect his 
peace of mind, his physical growth, and 
his sociability. 

In the new curricula for elementary 
grades the social studies have found a 
place. Heretofore this term has becn 
taken to mean only the work of geography 
and history in the upper grades. It is 
now understood to include all that tends 
to aid the children to make personal 
adjustments to school and social life. 
The social studies, then, aim first to help 
young children make the transition from 


Sika the home backgrounds 


home experiences to school Hfe. School 
life places children with their peers— 
children of similar physical growth, 
having similar abilities to handle mate- 
rials, to read, to manage figures, to writc, 
and so on—children who, in short, have 
had a similar amount of experience with 
the world, although this experience varies 
greatly. The variety harks back again 
to the home which has largely deter- 
mined the child’s introduction to the 
civic and industrial life of the locality 
in which he Hives. 

In making this transition from home 
to school expericnee the expert teacher 
makes use of the finest personal and social 
habits expressed by the children and the 
widest and most interesting experiences 
which they bring to the group. They 
are uscd to develop in the whole group of 
children certain adequate standards of 
behavior, a certain breadth of knowledge, 
and an appreciation of neighborhood 


Each third-grade child made a boat during the year 


oe 


and city Hfe. To do this it is cssential 
for the teachers to know a great deal about 
the neighborhood and about the family 
life of the children who come to the school. 
It is impossible to do efficient teaching 
without knowing the parents’ nationali- 
ties, something of the home Hfe, and 
family habits from which the children 
come. 

Many different attacks have been made 
upon this problem in different citics and 
in different elementary schools. One 
such attack, made at the Harrison Park 
Elementary School, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., by the principal, Miss Lettie 
Marsh, and her teachers, aimed to discover 
and to accept as the school’s specific 
problem the social needs of that particular 
school district. The teachers felt a 
need for some cxplanation of the total 
disregard for the Golden Rule attitude 
among the children, and for the vindictive- 
ness displayed in neighborhood quarrels. 
The restless, unstrung, nervous condition 
of many of the little children on Monday 
mornings indicated that the Sunday 
“Teisure” had been an exciting experience. 
Among older children, especially the 
boys, the tendency to call anyone a 
“sissy? who tried to show courtesy, self- 
control, or strength of character, indicated 
that the standards set at home were not 
as fine as could be desired. 

Plans for neighborhood study included 
present home conditions, and also aimed 
to discover those opportunities, experi- 
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enees, aud activities which tle children 
needed in school to meet adequately the 
life experiences common to the average 
American citizen. Two methods were 
followed in making the study: First, a 
ecard was sent to each home on which the 
pareuts were asked to give certain in- 
formation regarding their nationality, 
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ment d by records from home visiting, 
and resulted in statements of community 
problems. These problems the school 
accepted when planning the work in social 
studies for the children. They are as 
follows: 1. There is no common tie of any 
interest in our large community. 2. Each 
nationality tenaciously clings to its eus- 


A train made by first-grade children was used almost daily 


their religion, their recreation, and their 
oecupations; and second, the information 
obtained on this card was verified and 
supplemented by visits to the homes. 

The result from this investigation 
showed the following information for the 
755 children enrolled in the elementary 
school: 

Nationalities wn order of frequency.— 
Lithuanian, Dutch, Polish, American, 
Seandinavian, German, Hungarian, and 
mixed. 

Religion.— More than half the families, 
54 per cent, had no church eonncction. 
Some of these families had been ‘‘un- 
churehed”’ for liberal thinking and refused 
to allow their children to join Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Clubs, and similar organiza- 
tions. Most of the other 46 per cent of 
the families belonged either to the Re- 
formed Church or to the Roman Catholic 
Church, though a small number attended 
churehes of other denominations. 


Sunday Schools and Movies Equally Popular 


Sunday recreation.—About 40 per cent 
of the ehildren attend the movies on 
Sunday; another 40 per cent attend 
Sunday schools, and about 20 per cent 
attend both Sunday school and movies. 

Occupations of parents in order of fre- 
quency.—Trades, 50 per cent; laborers, 36 
per cent; business, including clerks and 
salesmen, 12 per ecnt; professions and 
miscellaneous oceupations, 2 per cent. 

This conspectus of the nationalities and 
oceupations of the pcople was supple- 


toms-and religious beliefs. 3. There is a 
lack of appreciation for many of our 
American standards. 4. Many Lithu- 
anian parents can not read or write in their 
own language. 5. There is a lack of 
obedience to their parents on the part of 
ehildren. 6. There is too great a tendency 
to use leisure tiine in aimless and harmful 
ways, disregarding health as to hours kept, 
food eateu, and.stimulating pleasures. 
7. Our most difficult nationality to reach 
through its adults is one whose repre- 


sentatives in this locality are of the un- 
lettcred peasant type traditionally and 
are far removed from comprehension of 
American standards in education. 

Within this Harrison Park Elementary 
School there are 125 kindergarten and 
nursery school children, 106 children in 
the first grades, and 75 in the second 
grades. 


Course of Social Studies Prepared 


In the light of the family and commu- 
nity survey thus made a course of social 
studies was prepared for the kindergarten- 
primary grades. The general objective of 
the course is to produce right social re- 
sponses in the home and in the commu- 
nity, as well asin the school. The specific 
objectives for the young children were 
listed by the school faculty as follows: 
1. To develop and broaden responsibility 
for themselves, their belongings, their 
physical needs, and consideration for 
rights of others. 2. To develop ability to 
work in a group as a leader or as a follower, 
to cooperate, to be helpful, to take eriti- 
cism, to give fair and just criticism, to be 
courteous, to share materials, to care 
properly for materials after group activity, 
increasing skill in planning work. 3. To 
develop immediate responses—prompt 
obedience to parents and teachers, to reg- 
ulations in home, regulations at school 
(regularity, punctuality), and regulations 
in community—to signals, safety signs, 
traffie signs, and respect for public build- 
ings. 

The quantitative achievements for 
young children in social studies are con- 
sidered largely in the light of social habits. 
In the seeond grade the children begin to 
see and differentiate the subject-matter 
content. The following quantitative 


Children made clay dishes and furniture for this tea party 
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achievements were planned for the kinder- 
garten and first grade: 

1. Every child in the group should par- 
ticipate in at least one activity from each 
of the four phases of social life—school 
life, home life, civic life, industrial life. 
2. Through personally experiencing these 
activities the following definite social 
attainments may be expected: (a) Atti- 
tude of joy and comradeship in playing 
and working with others; (6) sympathetic 
attitude toward people who help them in 
the home and community; (c) attitude 
of friendliness toward teacher and school; 
(d) habit of obedience to rules of school 
and group; (e) habits of order and respon- 
sibility in caring for wraps, materials, 
school room, and school ground; (/) 
habits of politeness—courtesies of grect- 
ing, request, and appreciation; (g) ability 
to use own initiative in choosing materials 
and working out original ideas; (A) habits 
of concentration and attention and accu- 
rate observation; (i) habits of cleanliness. 

Quantitative achievements planned for 
the second grade.—As a very young citizen, 
the child may be made to feel himself 
active, and should show pronounced 
improvement beyond the first grade in: 
1. Social habits: Knowledge, willingness, 
and ability to respond to rules of school, 
home, community. 2. Work habits. 3. 
Thrift habits. 4. Leisure habits. 5. 
Moral and patriotic habits. 


Social Studies Not Formally Taught 


Specifie suggestions for activities in 
each of the four grades considered are 
listed in the course of study; for example, 
the care of wraps, toilet needs, courteous 
responses, respect for property and for 
the personal rights of others. No formal 
teaching of social studies takes place in 
the first three groups of children, but 
some subject-matter content is used in 
the second grade. The language period, 
when discussion of the day’s activities 
takes place, is used as the best time for 
crystallizing social experiences. At that 
time not only are individual-behavior 
problems discussed, but the social agencies 
in the city which minister to the needs, 
the comfort, and the safety of the family 
and the home are presented. The sense 
of cooperation, of interdependence, and 
of individual responsibility essential in 
social life is well started in the children’s 
consciousness. 

It is an inspiration to see how the needs 
of a community, cxposed by a neighbor- 
hood survey, have been used as the basis 
for an educational program to educate 
the children. Such a program builds a 
sure foundation for the youngest children 
and develops a group of adolescent chil- 
dren whose personal habits, whose social 
attitudes, and whose standards of right and 
wrong should produce citizens of which 
the United States may well be proud. 


Two Thorough Examinations for 
Every Pupil 


As part of the medical service in schools 
of Toronto, Canada, each pupil has two 
complete physical examinations during the 
course of his school life. The first exam- 
ination is made during the ‘‘junior first” 
year and is for the detection of physical 
defects; and the second, made during the 
“junior fourth’’ year, is to ascertain to 
what extent the defects previously found 
have been corrected, if other defects have 
developed, and for the purpose of voca- 
tional guidance. Such examinations are 
considered the most valuable means of 
health teaching given by the schools to 
parents and children. Each morning 
from 12 to if children are examined by 
the medical officer of the school, assisted 
by the school nurse. Parents are notified 
several days in advance of the examina- 
tion, and are requested to be present. 
The child is weighed and measured, his 
sight tested, and he is subjected to a 
thorough physical examination. Com- 
ments are freely made as the examination 
proceeds, and if defects are found they 
are explained to the mother and she is 
told the probable cause, and what she 
should do to correct them. After it is all 
over the parent receives a card, signed by 
the principal of the school, emphasizing 
the importance of early correction of 
defects by the family physician or, if 
necessary, at the school clinic. . 

The examinations offer an opportunity 
to encourage mothers to bring the 
younger children to the school for examina- 
tion, and at least one afternoon a week is 
set aside for the examination of children 
of preschool age. During one year com- 
plete physical examinations were given 
to 21,340 children, and special examina- 
tions to 5,143. 
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Schools for Juvenile Delinquents 
Grow Steadily 


An increase of 28.6 per cent since 1922 
in the number of juvenile delinquents 
committed to institutions of a reforma- 
tory nature is indicated by reports 
received by the United States Bureau 
of Education from 158 of the 1738 
industrial schools for delinquents known 
to exist in the United States. Statistics of 
these schools have been published by 
the bureau as Bulletin, 1928, No. 10. 
The total increase since 1922 of 28.6 per 
cent represeits an increase o 30.2 pcr 
cent for boys, and of 23.5 per cent for 
girls. The total number of inmates 
reported in such institutions in 1926-27 
was 84,317, of whom 65,174 were boys, 
and 19,134 were girls. Of the total 
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number 72,803 were whitc, and 11,514 
were colored. The percentage of increase 
since 1922 for white inmates was 31.4; 
for colored, 25.7. Reports from 91 
institutions with 24,110 inmates indicate 
that 2,271— that is, 9.4 per cent of those 
committed, could neither read nor write. 
The number of instructors who were 
engaged primarily in teaching inmates 
was 1,488, of whom 582 were men. Of 
the 4,677 assistants, who did no teaching, 
2,529 were men. Instruction was given 
during the year to 61,740 inmates, or 74 
per cent of the total number; and some 
trade or occupation was taught to 48,646, 
or 75 per cent of all inmates in the 
institutions reporting this item. 
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South American Teachers Will 
Visit Germany 


At the invitation of the German Gov- 
ernment, German universitics and schools, 
a number of teachers and professors will 
go to that country for investigations of 
various kinds. <A boat is being chartered 
by the Argentine professors, and an 
invitation has been extended to the 
teachers and professors of Paraguay to 
join them. The trip will consuine four 
months and expenses are to be paid 
personally, although a low rate has been 
quoted for the entire period, including 
all expenses of whatever nature. It is 
possible that a few from here will join: 
the Argentinians.—George L. Kreeck, 
American Minister, Asuncion, Paraguay. 
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Character Development Empha- 
sized in Denver Schools 


“The most important objective of all 
the Denver public school courses of study 
is character education,” according to a 
statement in a recent issue of School Re- 
view, the official publication of the Den- 
ver schools. Each course of study used 
in the schools is organized for the definite 
purpose of contributing to character edu- 
cation, and report cards in certain grades 
have sections in which pupils may be 
marked in reliability, social attitudes, 
and clear thinking, as well as in health, 
thrift, and the usual school subjects. 
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Cooperaticn has been arranged between 
the University of Virginia and the school 
authcrities cf the county of Albemarle and 
of the city of Charlottesville by which an 
associate professor of the university, 
Mr. Eustace E. Windes, will be ‘‘director 
of supervision” for the schcols of the 
county and the city. 
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New Books in E:ducation 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Puyuuis. The child and 
introduction to the 
child. 


BLANCHARD, 
society. An 
Social psychology of the 
New York, London [ete.], 1928. 
xi, 369 p. tables, diagr. 12°. (Long- 
man’s social science series, general 
editor, Ernest R. Groves.) 


The book presents the methods by which the 
child is taught to conform to the customs of organ- 
ized group life, explaining the deviations from the 
social norm, and how to handle such deviations. 
The major part of the study, Part I, discusscs 
many of the problems with which we are more or 
less familiar, namely, emotional responses, the 
family, play, religion, reading, motion pictures, 
individualization, adolescence, etc. In Part II 
the author drawsfrom her own cxperiencesin direct 
contacts with children in public and private 
schools, child guidance clinics, etc., and discusses 
the development of undesirable behavior, juvenile 
delinquency, and the child and the clinic. 


Frrritre, Apotex. The activity school. 
Translated by F. Dean Moore and 
F. C. Wooton. New York, The 
John Day Company {1928|. xvii 
339 p. table (fold.) 8°. 


Doctor Ferriére, an exponent of the new educae 
tion movement, is professor of education in the 
Jean Jacques Rousseau institute, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and adviser to the experimental 
school conducted by the Ligue internationale 
pour ]’éducation nouvelle, at Geneva. The fore- 
word to the volume is by Carleton Washburne, 
of Winnetka, Ill., an exponent of this type of 
education in the United States. The translators 
have made Doctor Ferriére’s work available to the 
American public, giving a clear picture of Europe’s 
new education movement. The author defines 
tho activity school as ‘‘a school for the spon- 
taneous activity of the child, based on his creative 
ability, manual and intellectual.’ The princi- 
ples underlying the new movement in education 
in European schools are presented. 


Firrs, Cuartes Tasor, and Swirt, 
Fietcuer Harper. The construc- 
tion of orientation courses for college 
freshmen. Berkeley, Calif., Univer- 
sity of California press, 1928. p. 149- 
250. tables, diagrs. f°. (Univer- 
sity of California, Publications in 
education, vol. 2, no. 3, November, 
1928.) 


The rapid spread of the orientatiou movement; 
and the development of orientation courses, to- 
gether with the increasing body of knowledge in 
this field, have made it desirable to know what 
the colleges of the country are actually accom- 
plishing iu this activity. ‘The authors show its 
historical development, the manner in which 
various institutions aro assisting freshmen to 
adjust themsclves in thcir relation to the 
new body of knowledge with which they are 
surrounded, and the content of the major types 
of orientation courses. To theso problems havo 
been added those of organization, administration, 
and supervision of orientation work. Extensive 
bibliographies of textbooks and supplementary 
reading are given. 


GippinGs, THapprEus P., EaruHartT, WILL, 
Baupwin, Rate L., and NEwTON, 
Evsripce W., eds. Elementary 
music and two-part music with piano 
accompaniment. The home edition, 
vol. 2. Boston, New York [etc.], 
Ginn and company [1928]. iv, 416 
p. music. f°. (Music education 
series.) 


The editors, who are directors of music in large 
city school systems, have brought together in 
this volume a collection of songs with piano 
accompaniment suited to elementary schools, 
with the purpose of leading te pupils in the 
schools to love good music, and to appreciate its 
strength and beauty. In addition to this, it was 
thought that the family in the home and the 
larger community group might also cnjoy the 
music, and, because of the appeal of both words 
and music, all might be stimulated to read and 
interpret music. 


Jounson, Harrist M. Children in the 
nursery school. New York, The 
John Day company, 1928. xx, 325 p. 
illus., front., tables, diagrs. 8°. 


The author brings to this study a record of 
eight years’ experience in directing an experimen- 
tal nursery school for children from 14 months to 
36 months, connected with the bureau of educa- 
tional experiments, New York City. A large 
share of the attention of educational adminis- 
trators and psychologists is directed to-day to the 
study of young children. The field of activity of 
children of this age is limited, but the importanco 
ofunderstandingitis great. The author presents 
her discussion of the subject under three heads: 
Why We Do What We Do, Planning the En- 
vironment, Physical and Social, for Language 
and Rhythm; and Keeping the Records of 
Children’s Growth, and Their Use of Environ- 
ment of Different Kinds. 


Kexity, Mary G. Teaching American 
history in the middle grades of the 
elementary school. Boston, New 
York {ete.], Ginn and company [1928]. 
viii, 748 p. front., illus., tables, 
diagrs. 8°. : 

The book is intended for intermediate grade 
teachers, for junior high-school teachers, for nor- 
mal-school teachers, and for supervisors of the 
social studies. The author has treated first the 
technique of history teaching, and then has made 
use of a number of units of history, dovoting a 
chapter to each. Six illustrative lessons are out- 
lined. The appendix furnishes a number of sup- 
plementary reading lists for fourth and fifth grades 
and lists of illustrative material for the teacher. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. Division 
OF MEDICAL EDUCATION. Methods and 
problems of medical cducation. Tenth 
series. New York, The Foundation, 
1928. 343 p. illus., plans. 4°. 

Tho director of the Division of medical education 
of the Foundatlon, Richard M. Pearce, contributed 
a prefatory notc to the first series, published in 1924, 


which stated the purpose of the entire series, of which 
the above study is the tenth. That purpose is to 


collect and publish brlef descriptlons of clinles, 
laboratories, and methods of teaching in different 
parts of the world, to assist those who plan buildings, 
prescribe methods of teaching, etc. A considerable 
part of the study is taken up with foreign conditions 
and institutions. In our own country, the following 
institutions are presented: Western Reserve univer- 
sity, Yate university, University of Pennsylvania, 
Stanford university, Unlversity of Rochester, Unl- 
versity of Illinois, and the Illinois State department 
of public welfare, Chicago. 


SarLes, Mary Buruiu. The problem 
child at home. <A study in parent- 
child relationships. New York, The 
Commonwealth fund, Division of publi- 
cations, 1928. 342 p. 8°. 


The interpretations embodied in this book are 
based upon the study of some 200 records drawn 
from the clinics conducted during a 5-year period 
under the Commonwealth fund program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. The most typical and fre- 
quently recurring pronlems of parent-child relation- 
ships are discussed in Parts I and II, with particular 
attention centered upon family situations, and the 
causes lying back of them. Part III, in 12 narra- 
tives, deals with the treatment period. Some 
suggestions for reading for any parent, and for 
parents interested in special problems, are given at 
the end of the volume. 


Scumipt, G. A. Efficiency in vocational 
education in agriculture. ... New York 
and London, The Century co. [1928]. 
xvi, 314 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (Cen- 
tury vocational series, ed. by Charles 
A. Prosser.) 

The scope of the field is the consideration of the 
teaching of vocational agriculture of less than college 
grade in the public schools. The occupation of farm- 
ing is discussed in its various aspects as to invest- 
ment in land, buildings, crops, livestock, farm re- 
ceipts and expenditures, farm bookkeeping, etc. 


Tuarer, Vivian T. The passing of the 


recitation. Boston, New York (fetc.], 
D. C. Heath and company {1928]. viii, 
BH! jo, A, 
The author, whois professor of the principles and 
practice of education at the Ohio State university, 
_ presents a study of the increasing interest on the 
part of-students of education in methods of teaclung 
other than the recitation.: Evidence is offered of 
the limitation of the recitation method, and some 
newer methods are advocated by educators. The 
book deals first with the origin of the recitation, and 
the principles involved in traditional teaching, and 
then proceeds with certain fundamental principles 
of present-day thinking and procedure. The out- 
standing chapters of the study deal with certain 
now methods of teaching, namely, individual in- 
struction (the Dalton and Winnetka plans), super- 
vised study, socialized recitation, the project method, 
ete., and the essential phases of teaching procedure 
suggested by the methods discussed. Short bibli- 
ographies, without annotations, are given at the end 
of each chapter. 
Winstow, Leon Lora. Organization 
and teaching of art. A prograin for 
art education in the schools. Rev. and 
enlarged ed. Baltimore, Warwick & 
York, ine., 1928. 248 p. tables, diagrs. 
1222 
The author has developed both programs and 
courses of study for the elementary scliool, and the 
junior and senior high school, the latter being re- 
ferred to as grades 7, 8, and 9, and 10, 11, and 12 
respectively. 
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CHIEF AIM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Is to Make Citizens of the 
Highest Type 


Cy ATIONAL education is a very wide subject; 
Y, there is very little which it does not cover. 
i| It is not a matter of the intellect only; it is 
i] not a matter of the mind; it is not a matter 
\ of the religious side; it is not a matter of the 
SZ; physical side only; but it is all these phases 
of he without which you do not get the perfect man or woman. 
They must be put together in their proportions and in their 
places in a great system so that what is best in everybody may 
havea chance of being called forth. It isa very great undertaking 
and will cost a great deal of money. The work will be done only 
if the nation is behind the movement for its own education, and 
the nation will be behind the movement for its own education 
only if we do our work in appealing to the nation, and if we put 
our appeals high enough. * * * Do not think that I neg- 
lect the utilitarian side of education. It is not the only side, 
nor is it the highest side, nor the most convincing side; the 
highest and most convincing side is the side which appeals to 
the best elements in people and which puts before them educa- 
tion as something not confined to this or that phase of spiritual 
life, which does not limit itself to training, to this or that atti- 
tude, but which seeks to develop and to make them citizens of 
the highest type, men and women who take that large view 
which shows them to their neighbors as themselves, and shows 
them in the common life of the city something that causes them 
to put forward the utmost endeavor that is in them. 


—LORD HALDANE. 


GOVERNMENT BY EDUCATED MEN 


Assures Benefits of Wide Knowledge of 
Wise Methods 


DUCATION in the United States is 
regarded as something organic—some- 
thing belonging essentially to our polit- 
ical and social structure. We are making 
the experiment of self-government—a 
government of the people by the peo- 

ple—and it has seemed a logical conclusion to all nations 
of all times that the rulers of the people should have the 
best education attainable. Then, of course, it follows that 
the entire people of a democracy should be educated, for 
they are the rulers. (By education we add to the child’s 
experience the experience of the human race. His own 
experience is necessarily one-sided and shallow; that of the 
race is thousands of years deep, and it is rounded to full- 
ness. Such deep and rounded experience is what we call 
wisdom. To prevent the child from making costly mis- 
takes we give him the benefit of seeing the lives of others. 
The successes and failures of one’s fellow men instruct each 
of us far more than our own experiments. (The patriotic 
citizen sees that a government managed by illiterate people 
is a government of one-sided and shallow experience, and 
that a government by the educated classes insures the 
benefits of a much wider knowledge of the wise ways of 
doing things. 


—WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
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Family Recreation the Most Fruitful Feature of 


Recreation in Itself Amply Justified by the Joy it Produces and the Physical Benefits that it Brings. 


Home Life 


Recreation 


in Which the Family Unites makes Home Life Colorful, Alluring, and Happy. Nothing Difficult about it Except 
the Beginning. Definite Time every Week Should be Set Aside, and Plans Should be Carefully Made 


By J. W. FAUST 


National Recreation Chairman, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


LOUR, milk, salt, sugar, lard, and 

EF yeast are the essentials of good 

bread—all that, and the technique 

of bread making. No housewife would 

forget the yeast, yet in the making of 

home life many a mother and father 
forgets the yeast element. 

Food, shelter and clothing, work, wor- 
ship, and love are all essential, but unless 
recreation is included the result is often 
heavy and spiritually indigestible. Rec- 
reation and play lighten the home atmos- 
phere as yeast lightens bread. It mul- 
tiplies the possibilities of comradeship 
between parents and children. It creates 
a home life that entices both parents and 
children with new zest and interest, and 
serves as an antidote to the urge of the 
adolescent to seek most of his pleasures 
outside the home. It has infinite power 
to raise the plane of that life to higher 
spiritual and intellectual levels. 

Of course no argument is necessary to 
justify recreation itsclf. The joy found 
in it is its own justification. That alone 
would place it among the cardinal requi- 
sites of home life. But it yields by- 
products which make its indispensable 
character even more obvious. 


Recreation Makes Up for Lost Opportunity 


Let us consider first some of these by- 
products. Enjoyable activity or recrea- 
tion relaxes and stimulates the body and 
nervous system. It makes up for much 
of the lost opportunity for the use of 
physical and nervous energy that modern 
machincry and labor-saving devices have 


Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhil] Kohn. 
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taken away. The big muscle activity 
stimulates circulation, strengthens the 
heart and lungs and, as used in many 
games and forms of play, develops bodily 
beauty and grace. 

Recreation in the open is an important 
factor in disease prevention and in laying 
the foundation of sound health. The 
statement that recreation is a tonic and a 
restorer of nervous stability reminds us 
of the tired farm women who had come 20 
miles to a ‘‘play hour” in a school after 
doing a day’s heavy work at home. She 
had no idea what that first play hour 
meant, but after playing strenuous and 
quiet but happy games for part of the 
evening she was quite surprised to find 
herself feeling rested and relaxed in spite 
of the day’s hard physical work. One 
was work; the other, play. 


Recreation is a Therapeutic Agent 


It is interesting to note that health 
agencies, convalescent and rehabilitation 
hospitals for both physical and mental 
illness, use various kinds of recreation as 
a therapeutic agent. 

The body with muscles in tone, nerves 
relaxed and sound, due to active and 
joyous recreation, is a large contributing 
factor to an alert mind. You will find 
that recreation develops mental alertness 
and keenness. It develops resourceful- 
ness. It trains memory and reasoning 
powers and stimulates an interest ina much 
broader range of activities and things. It 
also makes that other very important con- 
tribution to mental stability in mature 
age—it increases the store of happy mem- 
ories of childhood and youth. 

The most important by-products of 
recreation in the life of the home, however, 


are the spiritual elements it yields. Fam- 
ily recreation makes the home life color- 
ful, alluring, and happy. It develops the 
closest and most cordial relationship 
between parents and children and among 
the children. It minimizes petty upsets 
and squabbles. It minimizes also the 
necessity for much parental discipline. 
It increases tolerance and sportsmanship 
in the household and it certainly lightens 
the tasks both of the home and of the 
school. 


A Potent Force in Developing Character 


Recreation, both in and outside of the 
home, is a most potent force for the de- 
velopment of character. “It is a man’s 
desires and emotions that most power- 
fully influence his acts. Since the most 
fundamental instincts and emotions re- 
quire muscular activity for their develop- 
ment, it follows that play which provides 
for this natural expression must be one 
of the stressed features in the growth of 
character. 

“The character-forming values of play 
are fundamental values. Courtesy, self 
discipline through obedience to law, 
loyalty and appreciation of the values of 
teamwork, courage, justice, unselfishness, 
generosity, honesty, perseverance, and tol- 
erance are all developed through play.” 

Of course, a playroom, a backyard 
playground, and books on recreation will 
not produce these results—will not furnish 
a play program fora home. Neither will 
cereals, fruit, milk, and eggs on the 
pantry shelf furnish a good meal. Both 
must be skillfully prepared and assimi- 
lated. 

Perhaps you are asking ‘‘What does 
one do about it? Where does one begin 
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on recreation in home life?’”? These 
questions have been asked at every par- 
ent’s meeting for consideration of home 
play at which we have been present. 

The first requisite for recreation in the 
home is a tremendous determination on 
the part of the parents to start. The 
second is a spirit of fun and of good 
sportsmanship and not duty, and the 
third is—begin! One does not have to 
study books and plans to make a begin- 
ning; nevertheless, we know from ex- 
perience that the beginning is the hardest 
part and we know full well the courage 
and determination it takes to make the 
start. 


Recreation Hour, Fixed and Immutable 


The simplest beginning in home recrea- 
tion is the family play hour—that hour 
set aside on the same evening each week 
for parents and children to enjoy family 
play. The definite time is very important 
and no mundane affairs should interfere. 
This hour should be planned ahead of time 
and children and parents should plan 
together. The first program can be made 
from materials familiar and right at hand. 
Begin with a few good songs sung to- 
gether, then the reading aloud or the tell- 
ing of a good story, and then both active 
and quiet games, alternating. Parents 
can contribute their share of the game 
suggestions from games that they played 
as children which their children probably 
donot know. Children learn many games 
at school and on the playground from 
which their game suggestions can come. 
You will find that in a very simple way 
this will make possible a program for your 
first hour. After this first attempt you 
will want the help of suggestions from 
books such as ‘“‘The Book of Games,” by 
Fourbush and Allen; ‘‘Let’s Play,” by 
Edna Geister; and ‘‘Games for Play- 
ground, Home, School, and Gymna- 
sium,” by Bancroft; and the small book- 
lets on “Home Play” and ‘Fun for 
Everyone,” published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
These doubtless can be secured from 
your library. The children will be eager 
to take a good share of the planning. They 
will have plays they have read or written 
and rehearsed that they want to act. As 
the play nights continue, the planning 
and carrying out becomes a great joy and 
Jess of a problein. 


Dinner Time a Great Opportunity 


Of course, many other things constitute 
home recreation. One of the most pleas- 
ant periods of home recreation should be 
the evening meal provided we can dine 
instead of inerely eating that meal. This 
is the great opportunity during the day 
when that delightful pastime, intelligent 
conversation and discussion, can be in- 
dulged under the benign leadership of 
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parents. Here the family can talk over 
historical topies of the day; interesting 
and instructive discoveries and happen- 
ings in the world of science, art, industry, 
and sport, economics and industry, the 
art and husbandry that lie behind bring- 
ing the various food products and uten- 
sils to the home, and so on, through a wide 
range. 

For other forms of family recreation 
we have picnics, excursions to places of 
historical interest, to museums, to indus- 
tries, ete. Nature hikes, camping, fishing 
and hunting, music and dramatics, read- 
ing aloud, story hour, and handcraft for 
home beautification, and so on throughout 
a long list. Even some household tasks 
can be recreation if done in the spirit of 
play. 

May we emphasize as a warning, how- 
ever, that the family never has leisure 
hours in which to play together unless 
they are set aside and planned. Leisure, 
like money, must be saved before it can 
be spent. 


Recreation Plans Must Consider Age Groups 


Children require much time to them- 
selves for their serious business in Hfe, 
which of course is education, and for 
growth through play. The recreation in 
the home must recognize the character 
and necds of the varying age groups and 
must consider also places for play. It is 
helpful in planning home recreation to 
know the age groups and their character- 
istics and the playthings that will help 
them in their normal development. 
Dr. Joseph Lec, for many years one of 
the keenest observers and philosophers 
on recreation, considers this question of 
age group and needs in his fundamental 
book “Play in Education.” Briefly 
summarized his classifications are: 

1. First three years.—Period of baby- 
hood, when the child’s life is largely in 
his relation to his mother. Creative 
impulse begins to manifest itself in this 
period. For this age, bright things, balls, 
sticks, blocks, keys, spools, linen picture 
books, and a few toys, sand, and mud 
pies. 


Impersonation an Impulse of Children 


2. Three to siz.—Age of impersonation. 
Impulse to impersonate colors almost all 
the child’s activitics. Main lines of 
growth in this period are along the lines 
of fighting, nurture, rhythm, creation, 
curiosity, and social membership. Play- 
things: Swings, slides, seesaws, rope or 
tree to climb, balls and bean bags, drawing 
paper, paints, crayons, old magazines 
and blunt scissors, play sand and mud 
for modeling. 

3. Six to eleven —‘‘ Big Injun,” or age 
of self-assertion, dominated largely by 
the fighting instinct, though the chasing, 
nurturing, and other instincts are strong. 
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Playthings: All the active physical ap- 
paratus mentioned in 2, plus shovels, 
hammer and nails, boards, bats, balls, 
etc. This is the age for the beginning of 
poetry, music, and dramatics. 

4. Eleven to fourteen.—Age of loyalty. 
The ‘‘ belonging” instinct is strong. It 
is the age when gangs flourisli—the play- 
ground age. All the apparatus mentioned 
above, plus trapeze, flying rings, basket 
and base ball, football, skiis, skating, 
toboggan slide, and real tools fill the 
needs of this age. 


Adolescence the Age of Specialization 


5. Fourteen to twenty-one —Appren- 
tice age. This is the age of specialization. 
Then tools for special recreation interests 
of the children may be for tennis, golf, 
baseball, hunting, fishing, and in the 
spheres of music and dramatics. 

“They not only shade into each other, 
but overlap. The impulse for self-asser- 
tion often shows itself before the age of 6. 
Loyalty is not suddenly born full-fledged 
when the child becomes 11 years of age, 
but it has its roots running back to the 
very beginning.” 

The age-old and aging cry, ‘‘ Where 
can we play?” indicates what is generally 
accepted, that children require a place 
for play which is their very own. A 
play room, which may be a real room 
given over entirely to their play, or an 
end of the attic or the cellar, or merely a 
movable three-fold screen with windows 
and door cut in, which can be set up in 
any corner of any room, transforming 
that corner at once into a playroom. 
Children should have shelves or drawers 
where they may store undisturbed their 
books, toys, and collections of treasures. 
A dress-up or costumé box is a great help 
for the dramatic part of playnight and for 
rainy days. Here mother’s and dad’s old 
hats and scarfs and other discarded 
finery achieves new distinctions as the 
medium of expression in dramatic art. 


Workbench Indispensable to Comradeship 


For father and son a workbench is 
indispensable. It is the place for repair- 
ing household furniture and utensils and 
to make new decorations for the beauti- 
fication of the hone. It is also the place 
where father and son work out inventions 
and do their tinkering. These are all 
merely incidental. The essential attri- 
bute of workbenches used together by 
father and son is spiritual and educa- 
tional to both. Here the foundations of 
a lifelong understanding and comradeship 
are laid. Here many of the fundamental 
lessons of life can be taught simply and 
naturally. Here honesty in work, fidelity 
to ideals or patterns, patience, fortitude, 
and determination are developed 

I know of mothers who achieve the 
same results in sharing the mending and 
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sewing and other cooperative jobs with 
their daughters. The fundamental requi- 
site on the part of the parents is the neces- 
sary vision. 

In addition to these helps for home 
recreation, we have the back yard—the 
home of the child’s garden, the bird house 
and dog house, the rabbit hut and bird 
bath; the swing and seesaw, the sand box 
and slide, and other tools for the vigorous 
recreation of the children. Apparatus can 
be homemade and inexpensive, if ingenu- 
ity and resourcefulness are used. 

The secret of keeping children at home 
is found in making home life, both indoors 
and in the back yard, more enticing and 
more challenging to the imagination than 
any other place. . 


A Comfortable Seat in the Back Yard 


There are two things for back yard lure 
whieh we have found unrivaled in their 
drawing power. One of these is a com- 
fortable bench as far away from the house 
as possible where father and mother may 
go with their reading and sewing and be 
present during some of the children’s 
playtime. The back bench becomes a 
congregating place for neighbors in the 
evening and during warm summer even- 
ings may become the center of a very 
delightful neighborhood life of song, story, 
and just plain sprightly conversation— 
all the finest sort of recreation. The 
other is the outdoor fireplace. This can 
be made by father and the boys from old 
bricks and stones and cement, with a few 
iron rods for grating. We know one neigh- 
borhood where such a bench and back yard 
fireplace increased manifold the beauties 
and pleasures of relations among seven 
families. ‘The memories of evening fires, 
with songs and stories of fishing and hunt- 
ing and adventure, told from personal ex- 
perience by a number of the fathers will 
long be cherished by the ehildren and 
parents in that group. 

In conclusion, recreation entered into 
with the finest sportsmanship can trans- 
mute a drab and stale homelife into a 
rare and inspiring, a joyous and healthful 
home atmosphere. It can make the home 
a place worth belonging.to, a haven to 
hasten to in time of trouble, and, when 
the day is done, a radiating influence of 
highest achievement upon its members 
and an inspiration to its neighbors. 


Read: Normal Course in Play, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America; Theory of Organ- 
ized Play, Bowen and Mitchell; Play in Education, 
Joseph Lee; Education by Play and Games, George E. 
Johnson. 
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A diploma of honor for the reading of 30 
books a year from the school library is 
given pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Fergus Falls (Minn.) 
schools. The reading of 15 books is re- 
quired of all pupils in these grades. 
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Italians Establish International Institute 
of Educative Films 


Medieval Villa Formerly Owned by German Emperor Will House New Institute. 
Financial Support by Italian Government, but Administration Will Be by League of 
Nations, to Enhance Cultural Relations 


By HAROLD H. TITTMAN 


American Chargé d Affaires ad interim, Rome 


International Institute of Educa- 

tive Films took place in the Villa 
Falconieri at Frascati, its headquarters, on 
Monday, November 5, in the presence of 
Mussolini, the King, the chiefs of the 
diplomatic missions accredited to Italy, 
and other Italian and League of Nations 
personalities. The institute, which re- 
ceives financial support from the Italian 
Government, is administered by an inter- 
national committee (called the eouneil of 
administration) appointed by the League 
of Nations, and is the outcome of an offer 
made by Italy to the assembly of the 
league held in 1927. 

Mussolini opened the ceremony with a 
speech in French in which in behalf of the 
Italian Government he formally bestowed 
the Villa Falconieri upon the League of 
Nations as the seat of the institute, which, 
“under the wgis of the league has for 
its purpose the facilitating and the enhanc- 
ing of cultural relations between peoples 
through new methods that are particu- 
larly accessible to the intelligence of the 
greater part of mankind.” 


4 \HE SOLEMN inauguration of the 


Conference of Southern Rural 
School Supervisors 


A conference of rural school supervisors 
of the Southern States, called by the United 
States Bureau of Edueation, was held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., 
December 17 and 18, 1928. Problems of 
special interest to rural school supervisors, 
factors in their solution, extension of 
information concerning rural school super- 
vision, and improvement of teachers’ 
meetings were the four main topics dis- 
cussed by more than 100 participants 
assembled from 14 States. They included 
State Superintendent Harris, of Louisiana, 
members of 11 State departments of edu- 
cation, county superintendents and super- 
visors, 2 representatives from the United 
States Bureau of Education, and several 
other educational leaders. 

Outstanding addresses were made by 
Dr. H. H. Ramsay, superintendent 
Mississippi State School and Colony for 
Feeble-minded; Mrs. 5. M. N. Marrs, 
president National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; and Dr. John Carr, pro- 


The Chilean Ambassador to Rome, M. 
Villegas, representing the president of the 
council of the league, M. Procope, thanked 
the Italian Government for its donation, 
which he said is destined to render great 
service to humanity. Then the Marquis 
Paulucci, the undersecretary general of 
the League of Nations, spoke in the name 
of Sir Erie Drummond, and finally the 
Italian Minister of Justice, Rocco, who is 
also the president of the institute’s coun- 
cil of administration, deseribed the réle of 
the cinema in the development of world 
civilization. 

Immediately after the ceremony the 
first meeting of the council of administra- 
tion was held under the chairmanship of 
Signor Rocco. 

The Villa Falconieri was built by Ales- 
sandro Ruffini in 1548, and was at one 
time the property of the German Eim- 
peror. It was confiscated during the war, 
and was later formally offered by the Italian 
Government to d’Annunzio as a private 
residence. The offer was not accepted, and 
the villa remained empty until its formal 
opening as the seat of the institute. 


fessor of education at Duke University, 
North Carolina. Doctor Ramsay out- 
lined a plan for safeguarding the educa- 
tional welfare of mentally defective chil- 
dren in rural areas. Doctor Carr pre- 
sented an account of a series of teachers’ 
meetings which in purposes and achieve- 
ments accorded with approved principles 
of teaching. Mrs. Marrs stated that 
interest in rural school supervision might 
well be promoted through appropriated 
programs of local parent-teacher associ- 
ations—Annie Reynolds. 
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Athletic training after school hours was 
given to more than 80,000 elementary 
schoolgirls of New York City last year 
as part of the program of the Public 
Schools Athletic League, girls’ branch. 
About 25,000 elementary school children 
participated in park fetes held by the 
league. Among high-school girls field 
hockey was the most popular activity, 
and during the year 24 hockey fields were 
used by 3,000 girls who reported cach 
week for practice. 
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National Parks Afford Education By 


Unconscious Absorption 


Field Schools and Laboratories Present their Lessons Interestingly. 


Educational Corps 


Organized to Meet Insistent Demand of Visitors. Museums Established in Major Parks. 
Past Year Noteworthy for Extension of Educational Effort 


By ISABELLE FLORENCE STORY 
Editor National Park Service 


N THE NATIONAL PARKS educa- 
tion seems to be absorbed uncon- 
sciously, rather than acquired 

through hard study. As field schools and 
laboratories these areas present their 
facts so interestingly that acquiring 
knowledge becomes a fascinating game 
that gets a stronger and stronger hold 
upon the player the longer it is pursued. 


Educational Aspects Developed Recently 


It is only within the past eight years 
that this phase of the national parks has 
been recognized and its _ possibilities 
developed. Prior to that time the parks 
were looked upon as superior playgrounds, 
or even as mere incidents in the course of 
a tourist trip which was to include as 
many interesting scenically beautiful 
places as could possibly be crowded in, 
and it was the scenery of the parks, rather 
than their interesting natural phenomena, 
that drew visitors of the latter classes. 


The change that has taken place in the 
attitude of the average park visitor within 
the short span of eight years is astonishing. 
The demand for knowledge now is insist- 
ent, and to satisfy it there has developed 
within the park organization a specially 
trained educational personnel under the 
leadership of the chief park naturalist and 
forester. This includes park naturalists, 
nature guides, and museum assistants. 
Personally conducted trips into various 
sections of the parks and lectures by the 
naturalists and guides have proved an 
especially popular branch of the new 
service. 


First Park Museum in 1924 


So successful has been the educational 
work of the National Park Service, and 
so wide its appeal to visitors, that it has 
attracted the attention and interest of 
educators and scientific organizations 
throughout the United States. In 1924 


the first big measure of cooperation in 
this line of work was undertaken when the 
American Association of Museums secured 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial a grant of $70,500 for the 
establishment of a museum in Yosemite 
National Park. Another fund of $5,000 
was made available by the memorial to 
cover the expenses of the committee on 
museums of the American Association of 
Museums in making an investigation of 
the possibility of developing museums in 
other national parks. Previous to this 
combined grant of $75,500, however, 
funds amounting to $5,000 were donated 
by a private individual for the construc- 
tion of a museum building in Mesa Verde 
National Park, under the supervision of 
the park superintendent. An interesting 
adaptation of the early pueblo architec- 
ture was used in the design. 


Great Educational and Scientific Possibilities 


As a result of the investigation by the 
committee on museums a further fund of 
$10,000 was appropriated by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the 
erection and equipment of an observation 
station and trailside museum at Yavapai 
Point in the Grand Canyon National 
Park. Other organizations cooperating 
in developing this museum were the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and 
the National Academy of Sciences. Con- 
structed of native weathered stone and 
logs, the station harmonizes with the 


Study of geological and biological features adds to the attractiveness of National Park scenery 
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landscape features and seems almost to 
have grown as part of the canyon walls. 
Of this museum Dr. John C. Merriam, 
president of Carnegie Institution, has 
said: ‘‘ After conferences with a very large 
group of leading scientific men, investi- 
gators, educators, and students of highest 
utilization of educational features of 
America, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the opportunity for study of a large 
group of natural features, both educational 
and inspirational, at the Yavapai Point 
station will furnish one of the greatest 
educational and scientific possibilities of 
America or of the world.” 


Survey of Educational Opportunities 


The year 1928, however, has been the 
banner year in the development of this 
phase of park work. Realizing the im- 
portance of directing the growth of the 
educational activities in the right chan- 
nels, a fund of $10,000 was provided by 
organizations which have taken a keen 
interest in this work to make possible a 
thorough study of the educational possi- 
bilities of the national parks and report 
thereon. With this fund available the Sec- 
retary of the Interior requested a number 
of prominent educators to undertake the 
survey. Drs. John C. Merriam, Hermon 
C. Bumpus, Frank R. Oastler, Vernon 
Kellogg, and Harold C. Bryant accepted 
the Secretary’s invitation to carry out this 
important educational work, and during 
the summer field inspections were made of 
the major national parks, followed by 
later meetings in Washington. 

During this year also a grant of $118,- 
000 was secured by the American Associa- 
tion of Museums for the construction of 
museums in Yellowstone National Park, 
after study of conditions in several of 
the parks by a committee of that organ- 
ization. Plans include the construction 
of a new museum in the headquarters 


Yosemite National Park Museum is in the shadow of El Capitan 
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group at Mammoth Hot Springs, a branch 
museum and auditorium at Old Faithful, 
several smaller buildings, some exhibits 
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in place, and other features of permanent 
educational value. Work is being pushed 
on the Old Faithful Museum so that it 
may be ready for service during the season 
of 1929 


Colleges Establish Summer Field Schools 


Although in general the educational ad- 
vantages of the national parks are pre- 
sented informally to the general public 
more or less in the form of recreation, a 
number of colleges have conducted part 
or all of their summer field schools in 
these reservations. Among them are the 
Princeton Summer School of Geology and 
Natural Resources, the division of ento- 
mology of the University of California, 
and Northwestern University. Especially 
interesting is the work of the Yosemite 
Field School of Natural History, estab- 
lished in 1925 through a’ cooperative 
arrangement between the National Park 
Service and the California Fish and Game 
Commission. The work of the field 
school, which is of university grade, sup- 
plements the lower division of the uni- 


Within the ice cave of Paradise Glacier, Mount Rainier Nationa! Park. 
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versity courses in botany and zoology, 
bringing first-hand acquaintance with the 
various living forms of the region. Each 
student attending the field school is given 
practice in teaching, condueting parties 
into the field, giving camp-fire talks, and 
preparing nature notes. Up to the pres- 
ent time it has not been practicable to 
enroll more than 20 students annually, 
although many times this number apply. 
The course lasts six to scven weeks. 
There is no tuition fee. 

With the inerease in educational aetivi- 
ties the need for adequate libraries in the 
national parks has been stressed, and 
during the past year, through the efforts 
of Dr. H. C. Bumpus, of the Ameriean 
Association of Muscums, the American 
Library Association became interested in 
this project, with the result that a eom- 
mittee was appointed to establish libraries 
in the major parks. The use made of the 
library maintained in Yosemite Park in 
connection with the museum has already 
demonstrated the importanee and value 
to the public of such park libraries. 

With all that has been done during 
recent vears to promote the educational 
phase of park work, the field is so new and 
so vast that it has barely been seratched. 
It is faseinating to think of what the 
future may bring forth along these lines. 
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English School Exhibits American 


Architecture 


Bembridge School, in the Isle of Wight, 
England, has for some years given a re- 
quired course in American history, and is 
at present holding a comprehensive exhi- 
bition of Ameriean architeeture. 

Bembridge School, which takes boys 
from 13 to 19, is what is known in England 
as a ‘“‘publie sechool’’; in other words, an 
institution supported by fees and private 
endowments, governed by a council of 
men in public life, and of a high standard 
among schools whose special purpose is 
to prepare boys for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The first president of the couneil 
was John Masefield and the present presi- 
dent is Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s. Unlike 
Rugby, Winchester, Eton, Harrow, and 
other publie schools, Bembridge allows 
greater choice between modern and 
classieal training, and also tries to give 
scope to students with special talents in 
the arts. The headmaster or warden, 


J. Howard Whitehouse, is a former mem- 
ber of Parliament, and is an ardent 
advocate of Anglo-American friendship. 
There are a few American boys in the 
school each season. 

The school holds three public exhibi- 
tions annually in its Ruskin Museum. 


Indian industries are displayed to visitors at Grand Canyon National Park 


The museum is so named beeause the 
principles of education of the institution 
have been founded on Ruskin’s proposals. 

The exhibition of American architecture 
comprises an exccllent seleetion of more 
than 500 photographs, plans, and sketehes 
which have been obtained partly through 
the efforts of this consulate. Several of the 
best-known architects of the United States 
contributed views of their work. Exam- 
ples were also obtained of New England 
colonial, Southern colonial, and Spanish 
colonial buildings, and there are a few 
views of modern adaptations of pucblo 
and Aztec architecture.—Roy £. B. Bower, 
American vice consul, Southampton, Eng- 
land. 
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High-School Musicians Will 
Assemble in Camp 


Eight weeks of musie study and recre- 
ation under exceptional surroundings in 
the National High School Orehestra and 
Band Camp at Interlochen, Mich., will 
be available next summer to 300 boy and 
girl musicians graduating this year from 
high schools in the United States. Major 
activities will be an orchestra of 150 
players, a band of 90 players, and a 
chorus of 60 singers. Each section of the 
band and orchestra will be in charge of an 
artist-performer. In order that students 
may take advantage of the recreational 
facilities provided, enrollment will be 
limited to two of these activities. Courses 
in musie supervision will be offered in 
connection with Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and credits gained will 
apply toward a degree in that institution. 
Plans for the summer include regular con- 
certs directed by guest-conductors, men 
of distinction in the world of musie; re- 
quest programs; organization of a choir 
for Sunday services; and numerous other 
voeal and instrumental features, as well 
as the presentation by a massed clorus 
with the assistance of visiting artists as 
soloists of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of 
Elijah. The 300 high-school graduates 
who participate will be young men and 
women of excellent character, loyal 
members of their school organizations, 
selected because of thcir outstanding 
musieal talent. 
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Students are graded on moral and civie 
qualities in Flathead County (Mont.) 
High School. Each student is graded by 
all his teachers in sportsmanship, sehool 
spirit, honesty and trustworthiness, open- 
mindedness, consideration for the rights 
and opinions of others, cooperation, ini- 
tiative, leadership, industry, application, 
eourtesy, manners, and mental and moral 
cleanliness. The records are permanently 
filed. 
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Denominational Colleges Many, 
But Relatively Small 


Of six hundred and twenty-four 4-year 
colleges and universities in the United 
States, more than half (876) are under 
the control of denominational bodies, 
according to a study of higher educational 
institutions, by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, 
associate specialist in higher education of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
Of the 376 denominational institutions, 
102 are under Catholic control, 75 are 
under Methodist control, 55 Presbyterian, 
46 Baptists, 23 Lutheran, 9 Friends, and 
the remaining 66 institutions are under 
the control of 19 different denominations. 
Older colleges and universities of the 
country were founded and controlled by 
churches, religious groups, or sects, but 
later many denominational colleges grew 
away from the Church and became non- 
sectarian. Other higher institutions were 
established and are controlled by the 
State, the city, and by private enter- 
prise. Although denominational insti- 
tutions compese 60 per cent of the entire 
number of higher institutions, they enroll 
only 29 per cent of all college students. 
Twenty-three per cent (142) of the institu- 
tions are under private nonsectarian con- 
trol and enroll 31 per cent of all college 
students in the country; 17 per cent (106) 
are publicly supported institutions, and 
enroll 40 per cent of all students in higher 
institutions. Universities and colleges 
supported by denominational bodies foster 
a religious atmosphere peculiar to the 
creed of the denomination, but accept 
students of other faiths. 
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Transportation For 15,219 Utah 
School Children 


Utah is one of the foremost States in 
providing transportation for pupils who 
live beyond walking distance of school. 
Expenditures for transportation of school 
children averaged $19 per pupil in grades 
1 to 8, and $33 per pupil in grades 9 to12, 
in 12 large school districts of the State 
during the school year 1927—28, as shown 
by a study of transportation, results of 
which have been published by the State 
department of public instruction. The 
general average for all grades in the 12 
districts was $25; the average per pupil 
in the different districts ranged from $18 
to $53. A total of $279,191 was expended 
by the 12 districts, amounts paid in the 
different districts ranging from $9,706 to 
$45,019. Cost for the transportation of 
pupils in all districts of the State, 15,219 
pupils, was $403,468, an average of $26 
for the State at large. 

Of all children for whom transportation 
was provided in 1927-28, 13 per cent 


traveled by railway, 74 per cent by auto- 
mobile, 6.5 per cent by wagon, 5 per cent 
by private conveyance, and 1.5 per cent 
of the pupils for whose transportation 
funds were supplied were boarded near 
the schools in lieu of transportation. 
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Open-Air Theaters for Mexican 
Rural Schools 


To bring joy, hope, and light into the 
lives of country people and to reduce the 
temptations of vice, Mr. Ezekiel Padilla, 
Minister of Education for Mexico, hopes 
to establish an open-air theater in every 
rural school in Mexico. New, simple, and 
interesting plays are sought for the school 
theaters. Prizes of 300, 200, and 100 
pesos are offered to stimulate the pro- 
duction of such plays. The themes must 
be of a healthy and social kind, and the 
plays must have a happy ending. They 
must tend to exalt and dignify the lives 
of rural workers. The plays must be of 
one or two acts, must require little scenery, 
and must not be beyond the histrionic 
ability of farmers—From an article in 
El Universal, January 4, 1929, forwarded 
to Scuoou Lirr by Abraham Rudy. . 
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Canadian Legislation for Appren- 
ticeship Supervision 


Provision for Government supervision 
of apprenticeship programs and for the 
setting up of representative provincial and 
local organizations to promote and develop. 
training in designated trades has been 
made in the Ontario apprenticeship act. 
of 1928. It is in the form of enabling 
legislation, and is the first legislative 
action in Canada to assist industry in 
providing adequate training facilities for 
young persons entering skilled trades. 
The act at present applies only to the 
building trades, but it is thought that 
eventually other branches of industry will 
be brought within its scope. 
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English has been adopted as the official 
language to be used by Finland’s Students’ 
Corps Union in its correspondence with 
foreign student organizations and socie- 
ties. French, German, and Swedish, and 


a combination of them, were suggested, but 
when a vote was taken in a convention 
English was adopted as the sole official 
correspondence language. 
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Lectures by nature guides feature the visit to “‘ General Sherman,” the oldest of all living things 
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tion of all of us these last few weeks 

that the Solid South is not what it 
used to be. It is not only in a political 
sense that the once Solid South is break- 
ing under the strain of eontinued peaceful 
penetration. In outlook, in their social 
and industrial order, States like Virginia 
or North Carolina, for example, tend 
more and more to be different from sueh 
States as Mississippi or Louisiana. 

It is my conviction that within another 
generation the South will be far less 
homogeneous than, say, the Middle West. 
And yet, with sueh a growing diversity, 
there is in all this region a consciousness 
of unity which is real and genuine. It 
springs, of eourse, from historic sources 
too familiar to need recounting here. It 
is heightened by a sense of present 
problems that are, in one way or another, 
peeuliarly regional in character. 

There is the problem of race in all its 
ramifications. True this is beeoming an 
urban problem in other sections, but no 
other part of the country must puzzle 
out the intrieate questions of justice and 
fair dealing to both sides that arise when 
white and blaek must live in constant 
contaet, in mutual interdependence. 
There are very few areas of thought in 
these southern States that are not touched 
and eolored by this primary and funda- 
mental faet. 


ie HAS COME sharply to the atten- 


Tenant Sysiem Peculiar to the South 


Then there is the peeuliar problem of 
southern agriculture. No other part of 
the country knows the tenant system 
under the conditions that we of the South 
know it; in no part of the country is the 
average farm so untouched by the coming 
of the age of machinery, of higher stand- 
ards of living, and a more varied and 
interesting life. There are the particular 
features which distinguish southern in- 
dustry; its lack of coneentration in a few 
great centers, with city slums, large 
foreign populations, and_ self-conscious 
unionization; its patcrnalism; its mill- 
village ccnters; its strong tradition and 
philosophy toward labor. 

There is, again, the problem of illiteracy 
on a larger scale than elsewhere and, what 


Address at the Southern Conference on Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel, Hill, Nov. 15, 
1928. 
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Right Sort of Education a Vital 
Necessity for the South 


Southern States Becoming Diverse in Character but Retain the Consciousness of Unity. 
Peculiar Problems are of Race, Agricultural System, Illiteracy, and Individualism. 
Young Men Should be Trained for New Kind of World 
By H. W. CHASE 

President University of North Carolina 


is even more characteristic, the problem 
of comparative illiteracy due to short 
sehool terms, irregular attendance, poor 
teaching, and the lack of an environment 
that converts the power into the desire 
to read. But I necd not proceed further 
with such examples. It is easy enough to 
make a list of such problems the character 
of which is typically southern in one or 
another signifieant particular. 

More significant still, it seems to me, 
is the fact that in this region there has 
existed, and still exists, a temper, an 
attitude, an outlook on life, that has been 
to a high degree distinetive. This is a 
fact that has been much commented on, 
by both admirers and detractors of the 
South, It is a faet which needs both 
study and statement. One thing is 
eertain, that its center of gravity is not 
that of the world of seienee and large- 
scale industry that has so definitely come 
into being in America and _ western 
Europe. The southerner measures his 
values in somewhat different terms than 
either the northerner or the European. 


Humanistic in a Machine Age 


Its best, his outlook stresses, in a 
machine-made age, a highly desirable 
humanistic element, a sense of the worth 
of the individual, of the value of person- 
ality. It finds expression in an enrich- 
ment of human relationships, a deep sense 
of the abiding worth of spiritual values, 
and of the importanee of the fine art: of 
living with charm and grace. Its defects 
are, naturally, those of its virtues and of 
its history. No one who studies this his- 
tory can fail to understand whence eame 
its intolerance and the self-righteousness 
that it exhibits at its worst. For the 
rest, it seems to me that we must list 
tendencies to false sentimentality, to be 
too easily satisfied with second-rate 
achievement, and to undervalue the 
place of work in life as the modern 
society of science and industry esteems 
that place. 

Here, then, is the South; still in a sense 
a peculiar people, still relatively homo- 
geneous in outlook, still with problems 
that are in many ways cssentially its 
own. But there are no lofty mountains, 
no impassable deserts, to keep it in- 
violate. Railroads and highways run in 
and out; books and magazines and movies 


and restless capital invade it; New York 
and Europe beckon its tourist; colleges 
and universities break sectional lines in 
their faculties and their student bodies. 
Its hotels, its automobiles, its elothes, and 
its electric refrigerators are not to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the rest of 
America. In short, the South and Amer 
iea have been discovering each other 
The South is, as it were, being absorbed 
into the great body of the Nation. 

We all know that there is in southern 
life to-day a restlessness, a ferment, a 
sense of change. There is, to alter the 
figure, a strain, a tension at the center of 
things. It is due, clearly enough, to the 
fact that the South must now of neces- 
sity adjust itself to a machine world, 
foreign to its traditions; a world that has 
becn brought into being by scicnce and 
industry; a world that reckons efficieney 
and achievement above personality; a 
world that exalts work rather than leisure; 
a world that thinks of groups and organi- 
zations more often than it does of indi- 
viduals. There is much about this world 
that is distasteful to southern habits and 
traditions. It is, as I have said, a world 
whose center of gravity is different. 


Changes Must Be Made Gradually 


Such a state of affairs makes for a high 
degree of emotionalism in the discussion 
of almost every important question. 
On the one hand are those who are hotly 
arrayed against the intrusion of any 
“foreign’’ ideas, whether in religion, in 
industry, in education; men who urge 
the status quo are forgetful that an object 
in unstable equilibrium has no status quo 
to speak of. At the other extreme stand 
those who fail to remember the really 
distinctive problems and outlook of the 
South, and who clamor for a new world 
in these parts by to-morrow morning. 

In such an age of transition and fer- 
ment our lot is cast. As people inter- 
ested in- edueation we ean surely not 
avoid a sense of the deep significance of 
our task at such a time. We must train 
young men and women to live in a world 
very different in many and fundamental 
ways from that of their fathers. Do not 
misunderstand me. I do not believe that 
the South may not have a real eontribu- 
tion to make to Ameriean civilization. 
But it certainly is not in a position to 
create until it has mastered the technique 
of modern scientific industrial life. The 
importance of work; more exacting 
standards of achievement; the develop- 
ment of a habit of self-criticism; the 
importanee of ideas and _ intellectual 
quality; the necessity of cooperation as 
organization have supplanted the old fron- 
tier individualism in the life of to-day— 
things like these must come to oceupy a 
larger place in our procedures, unless we 
are to flounder at an everlasting disad- 
vantage in the contemporary world. 
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And it is first of all education that must 
seek to develop them. 

If there ever was a period in which not 
to educate, or to offer inferior education, 
was a suicidal thing, it is surely in the 
South at this moment. The South is a 
land of opportunity—but of opportunity 
forwhom? We certainly can not hope for 
onc moment that our youth can compete 
with the best brains of those trained by 
the exacting standards of a world of 
science and industry so long as we stand 
near the bottom of the list in our educa- 
tional processes. No one has greater ad- 
miration than I for the determination 
with which the South, in its days of pov- 
erty, set out to rebuild itself through edu- 
cation. The history of those campaigns 
of a generation ago will always be written 
on golden pages of our remembrance. 
But we must still goforward. We must go 
thoughtfully forward. We can not evade 
real difficulties. Problems of finance are 
not imaginary, either for States or for 
private foundations. 


Difficult Problems Crowd Upon Us 


Questions of the type and content of 
education for such anage of transition, of 
the responsibility of school and college to 
each other when well marked differences 
of opinion and practice exist, questions of 
how to reflect through education more of 
beauty and dignity in our common life, 
attempts to clarify the underlying purpose 
and function of education in our day and 
time—such problems as these crowd in on 
us as we begin to consider the peculiar and 
significant task that is ours. These, and 
others like them, are major problems for us, 
whether we find ourselves in school or col- 
lege or university or in any wise responsi- 
ble for, or interested in, any phase or dc- 
partment of education, for education, and 
the right sort of education, the right atti- 
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tude toward education, are for the South 
a vital necessity. 

It is with the thought of providing an 
opportunity for the discussion of these 
larger questions of educational policies 
and methods that these conferences have 
becn planned. Originating in the mind 
of Dr. E. W. Knight, of our faculty, of 
whose services in making this confcrence 
a reality I desire to make acknowledg- 
ment, such a forum would seem to fill a 
place that no other agency or organiza- 
tion in the South quite occupies. 

Such conferences it is our hope to hold 
here at Chapel Hill from year to year. 
It would be our purpose that they should 
be given over, as we have tried to do with 
this first of the series, to the discussion 
of questions of broad policy, not too 
technical or narrow, to be of interest to 
layman, teacher, and administrator alike. 
For such meetings, devoid of organiza- 
tion, and committees and platforms and 
resolutions, but open for discussion, for 
the meeting of minds and the clash of 
ideas on the part of people concerned 
about education as a vital force in our 
life—for such meetings the response to 
our invitation encourages us to believe 
there is a place in this rapidly changing 
South and it is therefore our happy privi- 
lege to welcome here to the University 
of North Carolina what I believe to be 
one of the most representative gatherings 
of leaders in southern thought that has 
ever come together. 
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Every town in South Dakota with a 
population of 1,400 or more and 14 of the 
27 towns with a population of 1,000 to 
1,400 have public libraries. Of the 68 
town libraries in the State, 46 are sup- 
ported by taxation and 22 are privately 
supported. 
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“Natural” Ventilation Conduces 


to Pupils’ Health 


Respiratory diseases are much more 
frequent in children who attend recently 
constructed schools with forced draft 
than in*those who attend old schools in 
which heat and gravity were the principal 
factors of air exchange. This conclusion 
appears in a preliminary report of six 
schools of Syracuse, N. Y., made by the 
New York State Commission on Ventila- 
tion. Similar studies in 1 and 2 room 
rural schools of Cattaraugus County, 
New York, confirm previous findings of 
the commission that rooms with moderate 
temperature show lower rates of ‘‘respira- 
tory illness than do those which are 
overheated or underheated.” 

The New York commission has resumed 
its studies in New York City in four 
public schools which have becn placed 
at its disposal for observation of the 
effect of different atmospheric conditions 
upon pupils. 
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Conference of State Superintend- 
ents in Washington 


The National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Educa- 
tion met in the auditorium of the Interior 
Department, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 11 and 12, 1928. Statistics, school 
reports, and educational finance were 
prominent among the topics discussed. 
The January number of ScHoot Lirs 
contains a full report of the proceedings. 
So satisfactory was the meeting that the 
council will meet in Washington every 
alternate year in the future. The partici- 
pants in the conference are pictured on 
this page. 
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Participants in the recent Washington Conference of State Superintendents and Commissioners of Education 
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a FEBRUARY, 1929 


William John Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Education 
pBestpeNt COOLIDGE, with the 

advice and consent of the Senate, 
has appointed William John Cooper, of 
California, to be Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the Department of the Interior. 
The appointment was dated January 18, 
1929, and the appointee is expected to 
enter upon the duties of the office on 
February 11. 

Doctor Cooper’s professional and per- 
sonal record indicates that he will be a 
worthy successor to a distinguished line 
of commissioners. Seven men have occu- 
pied the position in the 61 years of the 
bureau’s life, and they have included 
some of the greatest of America’s educa- 
tional guild. 

Of the first, Henry Barnard, it was 
said that ‘‘like Saul, the son of Kish, he 
towered above his fellows.” Lyman C. 
Draper, superintendent of education for 
Wisconsin, declared enthusiastically that 
‘as a promoter of the cause of education 
the career of Doctor Barnard has no 
precedent and no parallel.” 

Gen. John Eaton followed Doctor 
Barnard in the commissionership in 1870 
and continued in the position for more 
than 16 years. Substantial and earnest 
rather than brilliant, he placed the bureau 
upon a firm foundation and directed its 
course along the lines laid down for it 
by its founders, Edward E. White, James 
A. Garfield, and Lyman Trumbull. 

Nathaniel H. R. Dawson, of Alabama, 
became commissioner in 1886 and re- 
mained three years. A distinguished 
lawyer and prominent politician in his 
State, his only previous connection with 
educational administration was as a 
member of the boards of trustees of two 
universities. He knew little of the Bu- 
reau of Education at the time of his ap- 
pointment but nevertheless directed its 
activities with judgment, and brought 
about a number of noteworthy improve- 
ments in its procedures. 

Dr. William Torrey Harris followed 
Colonel Dawson. His personal reputa- 
tion as a philosopher and practical school 
administrator brought to the bureau a 
prestige which it had never before en- 
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joyed. In the profundity and clarity of 
his mental processes Doctor Harris was 
without a superior; few, very few, men 
that this country has produced could be 
counted his equal. His intellectual 
achievements were known and appreciated 
in every center of learning ‘‘from Cali- 
fornia to Kazan.” 

Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown was the 
first commissioner which California has 
supplied. Although not a ‘‘native son” 
like Doctor Cooper, his interests lay in 
California for many years, and it was 
while he was a professor in the University 
of California that he attained the high 
scholarly reputation which he enjoyed 
long before he came to the commissioner- 
ship of education. 

When Doctor Brown left the bureau to 
become chancellor of New York University 
at a salary just twice that which he had 
received as commissioner, his place was 
taken by Dr. Philander Priestly Claxton, 
also a university professor at the time of 
his appointment. Like Doctor Brown, 
Doctor Claxton had been trained in a 
leading American university and had 
supplemanted that training by study in 
Germany. And both men _ possessed 
natural endowments of unusual order. 
Their achievements before, during, and 
after their service as Commissioner of 
Education realized the expectation which 
was justified by their natural ability and 
their educational advantages. 

Doctor Claxton left the Bureau of 
Education in 1921 and was followed by 
Dr. John James Tigert, the youngest of 
the commissioners—the only one who 
was less than 40 at the time of his appoint- 
ment. He, too, had the benefit of foreign 
study, for after graduation from Vander- 
bilt University he was elected to a 
Rhodes scholarship, and spent three 
years at Oxford. His incumbency of the 
commissionership lasted seven years. 
He left it to assume the presidency of the 
University of Florida with emolument 
far greater than the Bureau of Education 
could offer. 

It is to this company that Dr. William 
John Cooper has been called. His life has 
not been long enough to reach the 
heights attained by Doctor Barnard and 
Doctor Harris, for he is only 46 years old. 
But his professional training and his pro- 
fessional experience are worthy the 
traditions of the place. And the ability 
that he has shown in the positions he has 
occupied and the recognition accorded 
him by his associates in his own State 
give promise that the United States 
Bureau of Education under his direction 
will reach new and greater usefulness. 
This is his record: 

William Jobn Cooper was born in 
California, November 24, 1882. His 
elementary and secondary school training 
was in the public schools of Red Bluff, 


Tehama County, Calif. He was graduated 
from the University of California with the 
A. B. degree in 1906, and received the 
master’s degree in 1917. He has done 
advanced work at the university since 
1917, and in 1928 he was made doctor of 
education. His major subjects in under- 
graduate work were Latin and history; 
and in graduate work, education and 
history. 

After graduation in 1906, he taught 
Latin and history in the Stockton High 
School for three years. In 1910 he be- 
came head of the department of history in 
the senior high school and the newly 
established junior high schools of Ber- 
keley, Calif. Five years later he went to 
the neighboring city, Oakland, as sup- 
ervisor of social studies in the intermediate 
and high-school grades. When the schools 
of Piedmont were scparately organized, 
Doctor Cooper was made district superin- 
tendent and bore a leading part in the 
campaign for a bond issue to raise funds 
for the necessary building program. 
After three years in Piedmont, he accepted 
the superintendency at Fresno, and was 
active there also in developing the 
physical equipment of the schools as well 
as in improving the work of the class- 
rooms. Doctor Cooper’s success in Fresno 
led to his selection as superintendent of 
public schools of San Diego. He re- 
mained there only about a year, for in 
1927 the Governor of the State appointed 
him State superintendent of public in- 
struction. He accepted the position at a 
financial sacrifice. 

During the war Doctor Cooper obtained 
leave of absence from his duties in Oak- 
land and became business manager for 
the War Department’s committee on 
education and special training in the 
Western. States. This work continued 
eight months. 

In five summers since 1919 Doctor 
Cooper has given courses in education in 
the summer school of the University of 
California and in one summer he taught 
in the University of Oregon. While 
superintendent at Fresno he conducted 
classes in the State Teachers College of 
Fresno. He has lectured on educational 
subjects at the Universities of California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 

Doctor Cooper was married in 1906 to 
Edna Curtis, who was graduated from the 
University of California in the same class 
with him. ‘They have three children. 

As Commissioner of Education Doctor 
Cooper will not control any school or 
educational institution in the United 
States, except that he will direct the 
administration of the schools for the 
natives of Alaska, and he will perform 
certain duties in relation to the Federal 


appropriations for land-grant colleges. 


The Bureau of Education is essentially 
an advisory agency. Its purpose, as 
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declared in the law creating it, is to 
collect such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of edu- 
cation, and to diffuse such information 
respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems as 
shall aid the people of the United States 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education through- 
out the country. 

If Doctor Cooper follows the example 
of previous commissioners he will travel 
much, surveying schools and making 
recommendations for their improvement 
if requested to do so, making addresses 
before gatherings of teachers, holding 
conferences with specific educational pur- 
poses, and otherwise rendering aid and 
comfort to the workers in the educational 
field in accordance with their needs and 
desires. 

Within the Bureau of Education he 
will direct research by specialists in the 
several branches of education, will super- 
vise the collection of statistics, and, 
within the limits imposed by congres- 
sional appropriations, he will procure the 
printing and distribution of the results of 
investigations within and without the 
bureau. He will conduct extensive cor- 
respondence to supply information and 
advice upon a great variety of topics 
presented by persons in practically every 
community of the United States, and in 
foreign countries. 

His influence will extend to the utter- 
most parts of the land. No other edu- 
cational officer will have so wide a 
field or such opportunities for rendering 
effective service. 


Professional Courses for Bronx 
Teachers 


Courses in the history and principles 
of education, educational psychology, 
methods of teaching, and curricula in 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, are among the 65 extension 
courses for members sponsored by the 
Bronx Boro-wide Association of Teach- 
ers, offered at five centers in New York 
City. Fees are nominal, and the courses 
have been approved by the board of 
examiners, and may be credited toward 
a degree. Lectures are provided by City 
College, New York University, and 
Fordham University. 
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Designation of staff members to act as 
readers’ advisers or for other special 
work in the field of adult education, has 
‘been made by libraries in 13 States and 
the District of Columbia. The practice 
is growing rapidly. 


Systematic Training for Museum 


Workers 


A course on apprenticeship has been 
developed by the Newark (N. J.) Museum. 
Applicants for admission must have a 
college degree and must be under 30 
years of age. The course, now in its 
fourth year, extends from October through 
June. The practice is mainly in museum 
work. Apprentices work 42 hours a 
week, and all receive the same training 
and have equal opportunity to become 
acquainted with the work in every de- 
partment of the museum. ‘They are con- 
sidered members of the museum staff, and 
receive $50 a month each for their services. 
After an introductory course in the 
Newark Free Public Library, six or more 
hours a day are devoted to departmental 
work in the museum, with increasing 
responsibility throughout the course. 
Class work is limited to four hours a week, 
usually devoted to the discussion of 
museum problems. Instruction is prac- 
tical, including, in addition to training 
in office and museum routine, docentry 
with school classes, contacts with outside 
organizations, and the writing of reports 
on matters relating to the museum. 
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New Brunswick Adopts Free 
Textbooks 


Approximately 400,000 free textbooks 
have been distributed by the New Bruns- 
wick government school book department 
since the 1928 school year opened as a result 
of the extension of the poli¢y of free school 
books to all the 72,101 pupils of Grades I 
to VIII in all the public schools of the 
Province, according to an estimate by 
the King’s printer and superintendent of 
the school book department. ‘The cost is 
distributed as follows: Grade 1, $5,409.45; 
grade 2, $4,064.85; grade 3, $5,617.95; 
grade 4, $20,838.97; grade 5, $35,811.40; 
grade 6, $17,846.70; grade 7, $14,556.05; 
grade 8, $15,276.84; total, $119,422.21.— 
Frederick C. Johnson, American vice consul, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
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Persian Government Sends Students 
to Europe 


Examinations conducted in September 
by the Ministry of Education of Persia 
resulted in the selection of 110 young men 
who will be sent to Europe at the Central 
Government’s cxpenses for courses of 
study covering several years. Most of 
them will go to France. 

The prospective departure of these 
students was made the occasion of many 
public meetings and was featured by the 
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press as evidence of the Government’s 
interest and intention to push Persia 
rapidly along western lines to the place it 
is believed the country of Cyrus and 
Darius should occupy in the modern 
world. 

Several French professors have been 
engaged for technical schools in Teheran 
and some German master artisans for 
industrial schools—Augustin W. Ferrin, 
United States Consul, Teheran. 
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World Conference on ‘“ New 
Education ”’ 


Announcement is made of a world con- 
ference on new education to be held 
August 8 to 21, at Elsinore, Denmark. It 
will be the fifth international conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, which 
has headquarters at 11 Tavistock Square, 
London, England. The general theme of 
the conference will be the new psychology 
and the curriculum. The program in- 
cludes a lecture each day by prominent 
educators, and a special feature will be 
study courses and group conferences. 
Provision has been made for social ac- 
tivities and recreation, including folk 
dancing and singing, visits to schools and 
exhibitions, and excursions to places of 
interest. The place of meeting in Elsi- 
nore is Kronborg Castle, the scene of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, which has been 
lent to the conference for the occasion. 
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Marine Corps Trains Men in 
Aviation 


For training men for the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve in aviation four 
training centers have been established 
this year. Courses are open to college 
men who have completed the ground- 
school course prescribed by the United 
States Navy and offered in certain ac- 
credited colleges and universities. The 
men are enlisted as privates, Volunteer 
Marine Corps Reserve, and are promoted 
at once to privates, first class, and as- 
signed to active duty. Upon completion 
of the courses they are commissioned as 
second lieutenants, Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve, and assigned to active 
duty for one year of further instruction. 
The training centers are located in 
Squantum, Mass.; Rockaway Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Great Lakes, IIl.; 
and Sand Point, Seattle, Wash. 


Wy 


A bus for school use has been con- 
structed by boys in the farm shop course 
in Woodburn School, Oregon. 


Rapid Development of Catholic High Schools in 


Past Decade 


Religious Orders Have Done Much to Bridge Gap Between the Catholic Elementary School and the Catholic College. 

Tendency is Toward Central High Schools, Especially in Cities. Growth of Catholic High Schools Apparently More 

Rapid Than That of Any Other Class of Educational Institutions. Many Lay Teachers Employed in Large 
Schools. Moderate Tuition Fees Usually Charged 
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ondary schools in America have 

developed along the same lines. 
It will serve our purpose here to describe 
the types of institutions now found in the 
Catholic secondary school system, and to 
outline their development. 

There were very few academies for 
Catholic boys prior to about 1850. Later 
on in the century scveral were established, 
such as the La Salle Academy at Provi- 
dence; yet they never became numerous 
or general enough to form a real counter- 
part to the non-Catholic academy. The 
non-Catholic academy for girls did find 
a corresponding institution under Catholic 
auspices. Among the carly Catholic 
girls’ academies established were Visi- 
tation Convent, Washington, D. C., 1799; 
St. Joseph Academy, Emmitsburg, Md., 
1809; Loretto Academy, Loretto, Ky., 
1812; and Nazareth Academy, Nazareth, 
Ky., 1814. Like many non-Catholic 
academies these schools were at first 
purely elementary. As the pupils became 
qualified, however, the schools took on 
higher studics and in time became 
secondary schools. Thus, Loretto (Ky.) 
Academy, originally an elementary school, 
gradually assumed a secondary character. 
A prospectus of the school issued in 1838 
shows that it offered courses of a secondary 
nature, such as chemistry, botany, astron- 
omy, natural philosophy, and French. 
These academics were private schools 
and were usually conducted by religious 
communities. 


Ca and non-Catholic sec- 


Continuation of Parish Elementary School 


In the carly part of the high-school 
movement Catholics were not in a position 
to duplicate the system of public schools. 
Academically, their parochial schools were 
not sufficiently developed; financially, it 
was beyond thcir means, since the 
money for all schools was obtained from 
the frec-will offerings of the people. Again 
the great tide of Irish and German imimi- 
gration which set in toward the middle 
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of the nineteenth century made it im- 
possible for the bishops to devise a 
comprehensive system of education that 
would include all Catholic institutions. 
The high school thus came into existence 
as a continuation of the elementary parish 
school, and consequently remained under 
parish control. When a particular parish 
school was well organized the next step 
would naturally be to add a year or two, 
perhaps more, of high-school work. 
Many of the early parochial high schools 
offered only one or two year courses, 
but this same condition existed in many 
public schools. One of the earliest 
attempts to establish a high school in 
connection with a parish school was 
made in Detroit in 1802. 

The third type of institution found in 
the Catholic secondary-school system is 
the so-called central Catholic high school. 


-The name is derived from the fact that it is 


located at the center of Catholic popula- 
tion and maintained by diocesan funds or 
assessments levied on the various parishes 
located in the territory it serves. It is 
not uncommon in some of our large citics 
to find central high schools drawing stu- 
dents from 30 parishes. The first central 
high school was established in Philadelphia 
in 1873. 


Expansion Rapid in Recent Years 


Facilities for secondary education under 
Catholic auspices expanded rapidly during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Many academies for girls were established 
by the sisterhoods, and _ institutions 
devoted exclusively to the education of 
boys were organized by the Brothers of 


the Holy Cross, the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools, and the Xaverian 
Brothers. Secondary education was also 


furnished in connection with men’s col- 
leges or in separate institutions by the 
Jesuits, the Benedictines, the Franciscans, 
and the Dominicans. Although parochial 
high schools have done much to care for 
the large number of students seeking sec- 
ondary education under Catholic auspices, 
the real eredit for the solution of the prob- 
lem must unquestionably be given to the 
various religious orders. They have done 
a great deal to bridge the gap between the 


Catholic elementary school and_ the 
Catholic college. Their efforts are now 
supplemented by the numerous central 
high schools established in recent years. 

In 1915, the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association conducted a survey of 
Catholic secondary schools which showed 
that there were 1,276 schools in operation 
at that time. By 1926 this number had 
increased to 2,242, an increase of 966 
schools, approximatcly 76 per cent, in the 
course of 11 years. The number of 
teachers increased from 2,505 in 1915 to 
13,242 in 1926, an increase of 10,737, or 
400 per cent. In 1915 the number of 
pupils enrolled was 74,538. By 1926 the 
enrollment had increased to 204,815— 
130,277 more than in 1915, an increase of 
175 per cent in a little more than a decade. 
Between 1915 and 1926, then, the number 
of schools increased by 966, or 76 per 
cent; the number of tcachers by 10,737 
or 400 per cent, and the number of stu- 
dents by 130,277, or 175 per cent. 


Ratio of Increase Has Been Constant 


When we consider any given 2-year 
period covered by the biennial surveys of 
the National Catholi¢ Welfare Conference 
Bureau‘of Education, we find practically 
the same ratio of increase in effect. For 
instance, in 1920, 129,848 students were 
enrolled in Catholic high schools. By 
1922 the total had increased to 153,679. 
During the 2-year period 1920-1922, then, 
there was an increase of 23,831 students, 
approximately 18 per cent. The average 
annual rate of increase between 1915 and 
1926 was 16 per cent. : 

The following table includes data on the 
growth of public and private high schools 
between 1915 and 1926. The statistics of 
public and private high schools were 
taken from publications of the United 
States Bureau of Education, as follows: 
Report of the Commissioner of Education 
1916, volume 2; Bulletin 1927, No. 31; 
and Bulletin 1927, No. 38. 

The per eent of inercase for Catholic 
high schools between 1915 and 1926 is 
much greatcr than the total for either 
publie high schools or for private high 
schools other than Catholic. It is to be 
noted also that the proportion of Catholic 
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Growth of public and private high schools 
between 1915 and 1926 


Enrollment 
Class of school | Per 
e cent 
1915 1926 hi ee 
crease 
a, I | 
Public high schools_....-_._- 1, 328, 984 3, 065, 009) 130.6 
Puhlic and private high | 
schools Lees acne samen 4 1, 484, 028 3, 318, 085) 123. 2 
Catholic high schools_._....- 74,5388 204,815 174.8 
Proportion of Catholic high i 
schools to public and pri- ‘ 
vate high schools.per cent-.. 5.0 Oa. 


high-school enrollment to public and pri- 
vate high-school enrollment was greater 
in 1926 than in 1915, In this connection 
it must be borne in mind that for some 
years enrollments in schools under public 
control have shown a gain over those 
under private control. The growth in 
Catholic high-school enrollment during 
the past decade has been nothing short of 
remarkable. 

The following table shows the enroll- 
ment and the number of instructors in the 
secondary schools of dioceses and arch- 
dioceses reporting more than 4,000 stu- 
dents each in 1926: 


Dioceses reporting more than 4,000 high- 
school students in 1926 


| Instructors - 


Students 

Diocese ; | 
Reli- Lay Total) Boys | Girls| Total 

gious | 
Chicago...-.--- 654 161 815 6, 111! 8, 797| 14, 908 
New York..... 443 191) 634) 4,857 5,094 9,951 
Philadelphia... 397 69 466 4,656 4,805 9,461 
Detroit...-...- 354 57| 411 3,458 4,865 8,323 
Brooklyn-...-- 281; 102) 383 3,358 4,953 8,311 
Boston-_----..-- 374) 54) 428 2,597 5,452) 8, 049 
Cincinnati-_.-. 290 72 362 2,874 3,223 6,097 
Newark-__.-.--- 250 86, 336 2,715 3,220, 5,935 

San Francisco__ 288, 88, 376 2,434 3,324) 5,7 

Cleveland_-___.. 220) 46 266 1,890 3,429 5,319 
Baltimore_.---. 359, 54 413 2,354 2,628 4,982 
Pittshurgh..... 214) 33\ 247 2,028 2,407| 4,435 
St. Louis....__- 255 31) 286 1,787 2,304) 4,091 
Motaless see | 4,379 1, 44) 5,423.41, 119 54, 501/95, 620 


Thirteen Cities Have Half the Students 


Chicago leads with 14,908 pupils en- 
rolled. New York comes second with 
9,951. The difference between the totals 
for the two cities is striking. For some 
years the archdiocese of Chicago has been 
leading the country in the number of 
students enrolled in every division of 
the Catholic school system. The 95,620 
students enrolled in the secondary schools 
of the dioceses appearing in the table 
account for nearly half of the total enroll- 
ment of all Catholic secondary schools. 

Of the 204,815 students reported in 
Catholic high schools in 1926, 86,490, or 
42 per cent, were boys and 118,325, or 
58 per cent, were girls. In the same year 
approximately 48 per cent of the students 
enrolled in public high schools were boys 
and 52 per cent were girls. In other 


words, while there were 4 per cent more 
girls than boys enrolled in public high 
schools, the preponderance in Catholic 
high schools was 16 per cent. The 
writer ventures the opinion that two 
factors are responsible for this uneven 
distribution. Even when we grant that 
the number of girls in high school, due to 
economic, social, and other factors should 
normally exceed the number of boys, 
there can be no question that the markedly 
unequal distribution in Catholic high 
schools is due to (1) lack of adequate 
facilities to care for the boys, brought 
about largely by certain economic con- 
siderations which encouraged the devel- 
opment of girls’ academies and militated 
against the establishment of boys’ high 
schools, and (2) the failure of the Catholic 
boys’ high schools in existence to provide 
a wide range of courses for their students. 


Central Schools Have Many Advantages 


The centralization of Catholic high- 
school facilities has gone forward at a 
remarkable rate in recent years. In 1922 
central Catholic high schools cared for 
5.5 per cent of the student enrollment, 
but in 1926 they were caring for 17.6 per 
cent of the student body. It is generally 
claimed for the central Catholic high 
school that it pools resources, with 
resultant financial economy; provides an 
efficient unit of administration, promotes 
teacher economy, secures well-trained 
teachers for special subjects, offers a 
variety of courses, guarantees accredi- 
tation, and provides better opportunities 
for socialization. The parochial high 
school is giving way to the central high 
school, since the latter is generally recog- 
nized as the administrative unit that 
lends itself most readily to the solution of 
the Catholic high-school problem. 

Even a casual examination, however, 
of the data on the size of Catholic high 
schools shows that much yet remains to 
be done. Such data indicate a prepon- 
derance of small high schools. When 
Catholic high schools are grouped in such 
a manner that group 1 includes all schools 
enrolling 1 to 50 students; group 2, those 
schools with 50 to 100 students; group 3, 
those schools having 100 to 150 students, 
etc., it is found that more than one-third 
of the high schools have fewer than 50 
students, and slightly fewer than one- 
third have 50 to 100 students. Thus 
about two-thirds of the high schools have 
an enrollment not exceeding 100 students. 
Three per cent of the high schools have 
an enrollment exceeding 500 students. 


New Problems Surround Central Schools 


The spread of the central Catholic high- 
school movement has given rise to diffi- 
culties that could not be solved without 
objective data, such as the location of the 
center of Catholic population, population 
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trends, the extent of facilities to be pro- 
vided, or the territory served by schools 
in existence. In other words, the parish 
school, drawing from a parish which is as 
well defined territorially as any elementary 
school district in a public-school system, 
furnished no such problem as the new cen- 
tral Catholic high school. The problem 
was particularly acute in the large cities, 
where the financial status of the Catholic 
parishes would not allow embarkation on 
an extensive building program, where a 
number of private schools were in ex- 
istence, and where there was mistrust and 
misunderstanding of the central Catholic 
high-school movement. Social surveys 
had been employed effectively in the field 
of Catholic charities, so it was only to be 
expected that in due time some considera- 
tion would be given to the feasibility of 
a school survey. 


Detailed Surveys of 52 Schools 


Two surveys have been conducted 
recently in the Catholic high-school field, 
the first in Milwaukee in 1926 and the 
second in Cleveland early in 1928. The 
Milwaukee study included 12 high schools 
within the city limits, and the Cleveland 
study covered more than 40 institutions 
in the cities of Cleveland, Akron, Canton, 
Youngstown, and Lorain. Some 2,000 
students were enrolled in the schools 
entering the first study, and approxi- 
mately 5,000 in the institutions included 
in the second. The surveys embraced 
a study of teacher qualifications, efficiency 
of school plants, facilities available for 
teacher training, courses of study, teaching 
methods, social and economic back- 
ground of pupils, efficiency of instruction 
as determined by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, and school costs. Every 
phase of the Catholic high-school situa- 
tion in the cities surveyed was dealt 
with. Through these surveys Milwaukee 
and Cleveland have been able to approach 
their high-school building programs in- 
telligently. 


Better Distribution Due to Selection 


Some time ago a special study was made 
of the distribution of students in 1,441 
4-year high schools. These high schools 
had a total enrollment of 165,822 students 
in the first, second, third, and fourth 
years. Of this total 57,591, or 34.7 
per cent, were in the first year; 44,370, 
or 26.8 per cent, in the second year; 
34,506, or 20.8 per cent, in the third 
year; and 29,355, or 17.7 per cent in the 
fourth year. Data from the 1924-1926 Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education, made by the 
United States Bureau of Education show 
that 37.9 per cent of all students taking full 
4-year courses in public high schools, in 
1926, were in the first-year class, 26.7 
per cent in the second year, 19.6 per cent 
in the third year, and 15.8 per cent in 
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the fourth year. Better distribution of 
students in Catholie high schools can in 
part be attributed to their selective 
character. 

During the 1926 survey an effort was 
made to secure data on the agencies 
accrediting or affiliating Catholic high 
schools and academies. Of the 1,650 
4-year high schools and academies in 
existence in 1926, 1,076, approximately 
65 per cent, were accredited or affiliated. 
These schools enrolled 143,873 pupils. 
This means that 78 per cent of the 183,990 
students enrolled in all 4-year high 
schools were cared for in accredited 
institutions. The accredited schools con- 
stituted 65 per cent of the total number 
of Catholic high schools eligible for 
accreditation. Approximately 24 per cent 
of the institutions received recognition 
by two or more standardizing agencies. 


More than Half Continue Studies 


Somewhat related to the question of 
accreditation is that of the disposition of 
high-school graduates. Of the 25,107 
graduates in 1926, 13,254, or 53 per cent, 
elected to continue their education. Of 
the total nuinber of graduates, 8,375, or 
33.4 per cent, entered college, and 4,879, 
or 19.4 per cent, chose other institutions, 
such as normal, business, and professional 
schools. The remaining number of 
graduates, 11,853, or 47.2 per cent en- 
tered business, trades, or other occupa- 
tions. 

The teachers in the Catholie school 
system, with the possible execption of 
those employed in the college division, 
are for the most part members of the 
numerous religious orders of men and 
women who have consecrated their lives 
to the cause of Catholic education. The 
rules of the numerous teaching orders and 
the regulations of the different dioceses 
require that teachers must receive ade- 
quate training before entcring the class- 
room. Candidates entering the religious 
orders particularly active in the high- 
school field are usually college graduates 
with some professional training. De- 
ficiencies in training ard _ professional 
growth are cared for through “in-service 
training”? in the cxtension departments 
or summer schools of Catholic colleges and 
universities. 


Schools Grow Faster than Teaching Orders 


Eighty-six per cent of the 13,242 
teachers in Catholic high schools are 
members of religious orders. 
1,800 lay teachers are employed. They 
constitute 14 per cent of the total num- 
ber engaged in instruction. There has 
been an increase of 24.5 per cent in the 
number of lay teachers in the past two 
years, due largely to the extension of 
high-school facilities and the inability of 
the religious orders to fill the teaching 
vacancics thus created. The normal 
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increase in vocations can not keep pace 
with the teacher shortage caused by the 
growing enrollment of Catholic schools. 
As an example of how extensively lay 
teachers are used, we may cite the follow- 
ing: In two out of five of the largest 
Catholic high schools of the country, 
an equal number of religious and lay 
teachers are employed; in the other 
three the lay teachers easily outnumber 
the religious. The employment of lay 
teachers on a large scale is a phenomenon 
common to all divisions of the Catholic 
school system. 


Small Salaries for Religious Teachers 


Recent studies of the academic and 


professional training of Catholic high-. 


school teachers show that approximately 
70 per cent of them have four or more 
years of training beyond the high school. 
Of the 7,851 teachers with four years of 
training employed in Catholic schools in 
1928, 70.1 per cent held college degrees. 
Again, 29 per cent of them held advanced 
degrees, 2.6 per cent the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, and 26.6 per cent the 
master’s degree. The salaries paid re- 
ligious teachers in Catholic schools vary a 
great deal. For religious women the 
median salary is $500 per year, for re- 
ligious men $1,000. Lay instructors 
usually receive from $1,500 to $3,000, 
training and experience to a large extent 
determining the salary paid. 

Most of the diocesan school systems 
are organized on the 8-4 plan. This is 
particularly true of the academies con- 
ducted by religious orders. Schools of 
this class usually offer three courses: 
Classical, scientific, and commercial. A 
greater variety of courses is to be found 
in the central Catholic high schools. 
One institution in the Middle West offers 
the following courses: Classical, scientific, 
teaching, nursing, drafting, art, home 
economics, and commercial. A _ recent 
survey indicates that the factors which 
receive consideration by central Catholic 
high school principals in the determina- 
tion of curricula are as follows: (1)' The 
wishes of the parents as determined by 
a survey, (2) the opinion of educational 
authorities, (3) the practice of public 
schools in the community, (4) local 
industrial conditions, (5) the number of 
pupils who in the past entered college 
after high school. 


Religious Instruction Given Daily 


Most Catholie secondary schools devote 
five periods a week to religious instruction 
during each year of the course. About 50 
per cent of the schools give eredit for 
religion, which is valid toward gradua- 
tion. The difference in practice is due to 
the attitude of the colleges, regional 
standardizing agencies, and State de- 
partments of education to which the 
schools are accredited. 


Some of the schools established in late 
years, however, are organized on the 
6-3-3 plan. Of the 64 junior high 
schools included in the 1928 survey, 23 
were organized on the 6-3-3 plan and 21 
on the 6-2-4 plan. The junior high 
school scems to have attained its greatest 
popularity in the dioceses of the East and 
Middle West. Most of the schools care 
for girls only, a condition which can be 
attributed largely to the high cost of 
equipment incident to the provision of 
exploratory or vocational courses for 
boys. The course of the Notre Dame 
Junior High School of Cleveland may be 
taken as typical: 


Curriculum of Notre Dame Junior High 


School 

GRADE 7 GRADE 8 
Religion. Religion. 
English. English. 
Social studies. Social studies. 
Science. Science. 
Mathematics. Mathematics. 
Home economics. Home economics. 
Art. Art. 
Music. Music. 


Physical education. 
Orchestra, glee club, dra- 


Physical education. 
Orchestra, glee club, dra- 


matics, etc. matics, etc. 
GRADE 9 

Religion. 

English. 

Genera! science. 

Physical education. 

Music. 

Elect one: Elect one: 

Latin. Business problems. 
French. Algebra. 
German. Home economies. 
Spanish. Social science. 


Tuition Fees in Majority of Schools 


. Tuition is not charged in 669 Catholic 
secondary schools, approximately 30 per 
cent of the total number now in operation. 
Practically all central Catholic high schools 
are tuition free. Nevertheless, the great 
majority of Catholic secondary schools 
charge a tuition fee which ranges from 
$30 to $175 per year. Costs on the whole 
are surprisingly low, due to the nominal 
salaries paid the religious teachers. For 
central high schools the per capita cost 
is approximately $40, and in academies it 
usually ranges from $40 to $100, depend- 
ing on the number of lay instructors em- 
ployed. The education of the 204,815 
students in Catholic secondary schools in 
1926 called for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. Buildings now in use 
in the instruction of Catholic second- 
ary school students are valued at 
$117,040,000. 


Parents’ associations with a member- 
ship of 44,000 give matcrial and moral 
support to schools in the Federal District 
of Mexico, in which Mexico City is 
located. 


Effective Organization of Health Education in 


Public Schools 


To Perform School Tasks Properly Children Must Have Full Use of Their Physical Machinery. Health Work in 


Schools Must be Primarily Preventive. 


Examinations is Desirable. 


Cooperation of Parents is Absolutely Essential, and Their Presence at 
Teachers Should Recognize Danger Signals. Salaries of Medical Inspectors Should 


be High Enough to Attract Competent Men 


EALTH is that condition in which 
H we have the greatest freedom for 
the exercise of all our faculties 
for the enjoyment and for the work of 
life; it affords us the opportunity to do 
what we wish to do, and to go whither 
we desire to go within the limits imposed 
by heredity and our past experiences. 
This definition answers also for educa- 
tion, and it is but logical that the educator 
has taken it upon himself to see that the 
child has the maximum of health. In 
fact, mind and body are so closely related 
that the schoolman can not consistently 
do otherwise, even if he thinks only of 
developing the child’s mental possibilities, 
for he must be aware that the child can 
not do what his teacher wishes him to do 
without full use of the physical machinery 
back of his mental faculties. 


New Altitude Toward Physical Conditions 


We all have the conception of mental 
training as the preparation for the highest 
enjoyment and best work in life, but this 
attitude toward physical conditions is 
really new. A great many enthusiastic 
teachers remonstrate against taking a 
child out of class for 10 minutes once a 
year for the purpose of his physical 
examination. It seems to them time 
wasted, although it may result in finding 
that this child is making no progress 
in his schooling because he is badly 
fed, or exhausted from lack of sleep, or 
because he can not see or hear normally. 
Even principals and sometimes superin- 
tendents take this attitude, especially if, 
as is often the case, they have seldom 
known sickness or been hampered by 
physical defects. 

Those who supply the funds for school 
work often appreciate the value of health 
only after it is lost and not as something 
to be maintained and improved. No 
matter what kind of a program we have, 
it is going to be effective only when its pur- 
pose is fully appreciated by the public 
and it is backed by public funds. A good 
railroad man does not wait until the 
wheels come off his engines or his rails 
spread before doing anything in the way 
of upkeep, but he realizes that his trains 
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will get where they are supposed to go 
most promptly and with least cost when 
the rolling stock and roadbed are in best 
condition. And the school child when 
well fueled and regulated physically will 
be more likely to profit by his schooling 
and to be of service to society in later life. 
The owner of a fleet of motor cars knows 
that a machine which misses fire or which 
has a leaking radiator is not quite fit for 
the service expected of it. In time his 
eyes may be opened to the fact that a child 
who has serious defects of eyes or ears is 
not likely to travel the pedagogical high- 
way at the speed we might expect of him, 
nor to accomplish what we should like 
him to accomplish in after life. More- 
over, both he and other heavy tax payers 
will, perhaps, also in time come to see that 
a child who has as good a bodily mecha- 
nism as heredity permits, and who has 
learned in school some idea and some 
ideals as to the care of that machine, is 
not so likely to find his way to the human 
junk pile to be patched and cared for at 
public expense. 


Difficult to Show Definite Results 


We live in a commercial age in which 
teachers and health workers are not the 
most influential, and in which they are 
especially requested to present exact 
figures of profit for anything they wish to 
do. Our hospitals can exhibit these. 
Their reports show so many cases of diph- 
theria, dysentery, or delirium tremens 
admitted and so many discharged, so 
many operations for gallstones and appen- 
dicitis, and other striking evidences of 
restoration to health. In our school 
health work we can not and probably 
never can make any such exhibits of re- 
sults as evidenced in statistics of school 
progress. It is true that we have occa- 
sionally a striking instance of the relation 
of improved health to mental efficiency, 
but such instances occur only in extreme 
cases. Moreover, school work for health, 
as for anything else, should have its ef- 
fects in after-school life where we have 
no opportunity for measuring them. 

To produce an effective school health 
program we need more than anything 
else an appreciation by the public of this 


new attitude toward health. We need 
it in order to obtain funds so that we 
may secure an adequate number of well- 
trained special workers. But the public 
is also made up of parents of the school 
children, and a school-health program is 
not going to be very effective unless we 
have the full cooperation of the home. 
We can teach reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and many other things without 
any reference to the parents whatsoever, 
but when it comes to health work it is 
altogether a different matter. Although 
we may teach health practices in the 
school, they must be carried out in the 
home; we may examine the child in the 
school, but we must get the consent of the 
parents before anything is done about 
his defects. 

Parents are more interested in the 
health of the child than anyone else and 
if they do not seem so, it is partly because 
we have left them very much out of 
account. No matter what our person- 
nel or the organization of health activi- 
ties, our endeavors will be effective in 
proportion to the cooperation of the 
parents. We must take them into our 
confidence and explain what we are trying 
to do. Parent-teacher associations have 
proved powerful helps in this direction. 
Literature should be distributed; the 
Bureau of Education has prepared a book- 
let which seems to fill the bill. 


Close Relation to Home Conditions 


Aside from sanitary conditions in the 
school, all active health work begins and 
centers in the physical examination of 
the child, and we miss our opportunity 
if at this time we do not hitch up the 
home with the school for the period of 
the child’s school life. The examina- 
tion should include more than physical 
defects; it should include the child’s 
habits, and incidentally the family cus- 
toms which have to do with health, and 
I see no way to come at these except 
through contact with the parents. 

But will the parents come to the exami- 
nation? If they do not, we have not 
gone at the matter as we should. In at 
least one of our cities, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
last year 100 per cent of the children 
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were attended by a parent during exami- 
nation. Parents elsewhere are just as 
much interested in their children as are 
those in Kalamazoo. We miss a fine 
opportunity for parental education (of 
which there is mueh talk these days) 
along with betterment of the child in 
not having them present. 

It will be objected that it takes more 
time if we have the parent present at the 
examination. If health is the first objec- 
tive in edueation, I do not see why we 
should begrudge 10 minutes or even an 
hour out of the 1,000 sehool hours a year, 
to be devoted to a study of the child’s 
physieal machinery and habits with a 
view to their possible improvement. 
After the first examination, it is perhaps 
not so essential to have the parent present, 
unless for some special reason. 

The health examination leads to health 
edueation and serves, for pupil and 
parent, as the peg on which to hang those 
health lessons. It is now the teacher’s 
turn to understand what is meant by 
health in its larger sense and, unfortu- 
nately, she as a rule does not fully com- 
prehend. If she did, we would not have 
the yearly exhibition of children who can 
not see the blackboard from the back of 
the room, and others with defective hear- 
ing labeled dull because they do not re- 
spond to questions. Judged from sta- 
tistics indicating avoidanee of sickness, 
teachers seem to be mueh more apprecia- 
tive of health than the average run of 
men and women in occupation, but they 
have still far to go toward the ideal of 
health as fitness for best work. 


Teacher Should Recognize Physical Defects 


Even though special medical examiners 
are employed, the teacher ought to be 
able to know whether her children are free 
from hampering physical defeets. Some 
children are absent at the time of exami- 
nations by the medieal inspector and some 
come in during the year; some are sick 
and return to school with newly aequired 
handicaps. Every child should be exam- 
ined at least once a year; and even so the 
medical examiner is not, at present, likely 
to see the ehild for more than a few min- 
utes a year, while the teacher sees him 
daily, and health is a daily condition, not 
a yearly one. Moreover, the teacher, with 
comparatively little training, makes as 
good an cxaminer as the average medical 
inspector, and she is in a far better posi- 
tion than the doctor or nurse to study the 
ehild. 

The teaeher should be able to recognize 
signs or symptoms of eyestrain; she can 
note whether the child sees well and at 
the proper distance; she ean even use a 
test eard, but this is of minor importance 
in such examinations; she can test the 
child’s hearing with the voice, or a watch, 
or an audiometer; she can tell whether he 
can breathe through his nose, whether he 
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has frequent colds or sore throat; and 
whether he has bad teeth; she can observe 
whether or not he gets out of breath 
easily; whether he droops, and whether 
he does not care to play; she can learn of 
his feeding habits, his sleep, ete. She 
ought to know concerning his school work. 
The teacher is usually a woman, and wom- 
an’s keenness of observation is proverbial. 
It only requires to interest her in physical 
beauty and ability as well as in fashions 
in beautiful and presumably useful bodily 
eoverings, whieh all too often serve to dis- 
guise or compensate for imperfection and 
ill health. 

The Bureau of Education has prepared 
a guide for the teacher and for the training 
of the teacher which has proved a decided 
help in this direction. It isin use in many 
of our training schools and has been one of 
the best sellers among our publieations. 

It goes without saying that teachers in 
training should have inspiration and 
instruction in the guidance of children 
into healthful practices, and especially 
in the appreciation that they are working 
along lines which require the cooperation 
of the home. Teachers who have not been 
so schooled will, of course, need direction 
by principals and supervisors who know 
their business. 


Continue Health Work in High Schools 


Our health activities of all kinds too 
often halt at the period when they ought 
to prove most effective—at the high-school 
age. Thisis the time of idealism, of ambi- 
tion to be something and do something, 
and the mating instinct whieh foreshadows 
parenthoodisevident. If health examina- 
tions are made or hygiene and sanitation 
are taught at all, they usually fail of their 
purpose because the purpose is not clear. 

In connection with athletie competitions 
we often hear of the fine experience of sit- 
ting at a training table, of regular hours 
of rest, and of restriction of narcotics and 
stimulants. After the game the partici- 
pants usually consider it unnecessary to 
follow such a régime; but to bolster up 
the cause of interscholastic games, it is 
declared to have been a great thing for 
them. Has anyone ever impressed on 
these physically ambitious young people 
and those ambitious in other ways that 
their achievements in business, in art, in 
music, in medicine, in law, in teaching, 
and in their enjoyment of leisure hours 
will depend just as mueh on regularity and 
temperance—on good feeding and ample 
sleep, and on freedom from nerve leakage 
by bad eyes, bad ears, or even by bunions? 

I wonder how many of those who are 
interested in music know that of the two 
greatest musicians of modern times, one 
was a man of magnificent physique, a fine 
swimmer, and tireless mountain climber, 
who slept at will even in the midst of 
music; and of the other it was said that 
he scemed to have “the coneentrated 


power of 20 battalions” within his frame, 
and “should live to the age of Methuselah.” 
It is signifieant that this latter giant would 
not have been known to us had the deaf- 
ness of his later years been a defect of his 
early sehool days. Even Chopin was a 
vigorous young man until tuberculosis, 
which is no respecter of persons, developed. 
Does the lover of poetry suspeet that 
Browning was a monument of sturdy 
health and that he railed bitterly against 
those who were careless of their bodies? 
Does the reader of Keats know that this 
poet was a pugilist before consumption 
claimed him, and that he tramped 30 
miles a day in all weathers in a mistaken 
effort to rid himself of the disease, which 
made him envy a healthy garbage man? 


Many Great Thinkers of Powerful Physique 


Does he know that one of the greatest 
thinkers the world has known was at the 
same time one of the most delieate, but 
that he kept himself for nearly four seore 
years in the nicest of health, as he said, 
‘Vike a gymnast, balaneing himself on 
the slack rope of life, without swerving 
to the right or the left.” 

Fortunately, few high-school pupils 
will attempt to become great musicians 
or poets or philosophers, but the law of 
the fittest holds sway just as surely among 
plumbers, cleetricians, stenographers, or 
aviators. 

Our boys are worshippers of health, for 
they bow daily before the images of their 
idols on the sporting page; and our young 
women are acutely cognizant of the signs 
of health, but they extraet them in too 
large measure from their vanity boxes. 
They make use of the artificial when 
they have not the natural glow of health. 

Hardly more than 25 per cent of the 
high-school pupils are taught anything 
about their bodies—which does not speak 
very well for an education in which health 
is placed first. Every pupil should be 
thoroughly instructed in physiology by 
one who knows his subject in a living way 
and not as so many pages in a book. It 
should be a laboratory course in that 
every pupil should be made to feel that 
he is carrying on in his own body the 
most momentous (for him) experiment 
ever conducted and that on his knowledge 
of his own machinery and how to manage 
it the success or failure of this experiment 
will depend. 

The teaching of hygiene, of course, falls 
in as part and parcel with physiology. 
Effective teachers of physiology are not 
common, largely beeause they are not in 
demand, but the subject can be made a 
fascinating one. 

Physieal education should serve to pro- 
mote health, and it misses its full mission 
if it does not. It allows the means to the 
healthful overflow of energy along in- 
structive lines. In competitive athlcties, 
however, it takes health and exploits it 
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not always with physical bencfit. Phys- 
ical education does not fit well into the 
classroom schedule and the time so devoted 
to it is often pitifully short. 

The physical education period is made 
up to a large degree of dressing, undress- 
ing, bathing, and calling the roll. Phys- 
ical activities belong more to special after- 
school hours and to Saturdays, and this is 
recognized in athletics. There should be 
ample time, and ample room, and ample 
supervision for suitable physical activities 
for every pupil. The school playground 
should be part and parcel with all play- 
grounds and open at all seasons under 
suitable direction. 

School buildings and their sanitation 
are, of course, the foundation of effective 
school work. We can not expect a pro- 
gram for health to be most effective if 
put forward under conditions which are 
not healthful. Our school buildings 
should be well ventilated and lighted, and 
the washing and toilet facilities should be 
not only adequate, but models of sanita- 
tion. Every school should be an open- 
air school in the sense that the climate in 
it is such as children thrive upon. The 
clothing of children, which is closely con- 
nected with ventilation, should be taken 
into account, for the child who is clad in 
a shirt waist and one who wears a sweater 
are in different classes as concern loss of 
body heat. 

Every class should be a nutrition class, 
in that every effort should be made to see 
that all children are properly fed and 
rested at home. Where lunches are sup- 
plied in school, these should be planned 
and served in accord with the theories we 
profess. 


Special Classes for Physical Defectives 


Of course special classes are needed for 
those obviously crippled in limb or in 
speech, and for those less obviously 
handicapped—namely, the hard of hearing 
and those with very defective sight. 
Cincinnati has surpassed most cities in 
thoughtfulness for these latter. 

Organization and administration do 
not matter much for effectiveness pro- 
vided we have trained, sensible workers 
who are allowed plenty of time and op- 
portunity. Health work can be just as 
effective whether the medical inspection 
is under the supervision of the department 
of health or under that of education. In 
newly organized systems this, like every 
other phase of health direction, is usually 
assumed by the department of education. 
Were it not for the management of com- 
municable disease, there would be little 
or no reason for its direction in cities by 
the department of health. 

There should be a general director of all 
health activities with the rank and sal- 
ary of an assistant superintendent. He 
should be in direct charge of medical 


inspection or of health teaching, or with 
an assistant in charge of the other branch 
and one in charge of physical education. 
It is not easy to find a person thoroughly 
prepared for such a position. There has 
been little demand for them, so they have 
not qualified. 

The chicf medical inspector should be 
on full time and well paid, but it is not 
so obvious that full-time assistant medical 
inspectors are so desirable; certainly not 
unless they are paid adequate salaries, 
say at least $3,000. You will get better 
men for the money, I believe, if they are 
on part time. There should be special- 
ists among these examiners for eye and 
ear and for orthopedics. The number of 
physicians needed can be greatly reduced 
if the teachers are properly educated or 
if the nurses are trained to make examina- 
tions. The physician need not waste 
his time in doing things which anybody 
with a little training can do. Nurses 
are helpful in many ways, but the ex- 
pensive business of home visitation can 
be much reduced by securing the presence 
of the parents at examinations. 


Preventive Measures Necessary to Effective Work 


The dental examinations should be 
conducted entirely by dentists and their 
trained assistants, and these should be on 
full time. Except for emergency cases, 
preventive measures should be adopted if 
we expect to do really effective work. 
The fact is that hitherto we have been 
scratching hopelessly on the surface of 
the dental problem. Jt was an over- 
whelming one. We have been looking 
into the mouths of children and finding 
some five or seven cavities in the teeth of 
90 per cent of them. To fill or extract 
these too familiar signs of bad hygiene 
and bad health would require a small 
army of dentists. By the method which 
anticipates decay recently worked out, 
and applied both in this country and 
abroad, a comparatively few dentists and 
dental hygienists should be able to send 
the children forth from school with 
practically sound teeth. 

For all defective children it is of the 
utmost importance that means be avail- 
able for the correction of their defects, 
otherwise the efforts of medical inspectors 
are largely wasted. The treatment of 
only 40 or 50 per cent of defects is not 
enough. 

When it comes to the health-teaching 
program in elementary and junior high 
schools, there is need of direction and 
guidance by some one who can make a 
constant study of how to handle the child 
and the home healthwise, and guide the 
teacher accordingly. We should give 
our special workers opportunity to visit 
other cities which offer something new 
and possibly better in methods or manage- 
ment. 
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Health work in the grades and junior 
high schools is simply a part of the 
routine program of those schools and is 
likely, other things being equal, to proceed 
well or ill according to the attitude and 
interest of the principal. As yet the 
teaching processes along this line are 
comparatively new and the teacher, if not 
well prepared, is likely to shirk anything 
out of the ordinary. But if health comes 
first with the principal, it will come first 
with his teachers. 


Defects Acquired Before School Age 


School health work is intimately bound 
up with all health work. The child 
arrives in school at a comparatively ad- 
vanced stage of his life and instead of 
trailing in clouds of glory, brings with him 
a host of defects and faulty habits due to 
heredity, to disease, and to plain igno- 
rance of parents and of all of us. Better 
health work in preschool days and in 
infancy will make the burden of the school 
lighter. The high-school child trained to 
appreciate home and community sanita- 
tion often brings about decided improve- 
ments in home conditions, and he will later 
be an aid in supporting public-health 
work and in furthering investigations 
which will lead to the reduction of disease 
and defects. Thus we form by effective 
school health work a virtuous circle of 
training which should hasten the day 
when such curses as diphtheria, tubercu- 
losis, decayed teeth, and the like will 
belong only to ancient history, and will 
be mentioned in schools along with the 
black death, yellow fever, and smallpox 
as horrors of the past. 

J have already hinted that health work 
is not readily measurable. We can 
compare school conditions as to the light- 
ing, ventilating, etc.; we can compare 
schools as to percentage of children ex- 
amined, and what is of more importance, 
the percentage of defects corrected. We 
can find out how many children seem to be 
rightly fed; how many are clean, and how 
many brush their teeth; and what methods 
of teaching brought this about. But on 
the whole, we shall find it difficult to 
know just what we have accomplished for 
the health of the children; for health is 
at bottom an intangible thing; factors may 
enter that defy measurement; we do not 
know what might have been under other 
circumstances. 

It is difficult to evaluate anything 
we attempt in cducation, and we know 
that we constantly fall short of what we 
think we should accomplish. The test 
of health is in accomplishment of life’s 
tasks and we know it docs matter very 
greatly about health, and that by almost 
universal acceptance health is held to be 
the most valuable asset an individual can 
possess. It must therefore be worth work- 
ing for with intelligence and perseverance. 
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State and County Financial Aid for 
Rural School Libraries 


Sixteen States Aid Rural School Libraries from State Funds and Twelve States Provid¢ 
for County Aid. Amounts are Usually Small and are Intended to Stimulate Local Effort’ 
Some States Restrict Purchases of Books to Approved Lists 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


TATE financial aid to assist in the 
S establishment and maintenance of 
school libraries in rural communi- 
ties is provided by law in 16 States. 
County aid for similar purposes is author- 
ized by the statutes in 12 States. In 
general, this aid is not large and is usually 
granted on condition that local districts 
contribute to the amounts given by 
States or countics or both, purchase books 
from State or county library book lists, 
provide adequate facilities for the housing 
of the books, and assume certain other 
obligations. The yearly amounts of these 
grants range from $5 to $250 per school, 
or from 10 to 20 cents per pupil of school 
age, or from $5 to $50 per teacher, 01 
from $10 to $268 (plus $2 additional for 
each teacher employed) per district. 

The 16 States that are encouraging the 
establishment and maintenance of rural 
school libraries by financial grants froin 
State funds are: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

The 12 States with statutory provisions 
for county grants for rural school libraries 
are: Alabama, California, Idaho, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Mississippi, Moutana, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and Washington. 


Wide Variation in Yearly Grants 


There is considerable variation in the 
maximum yearly grants which the stat- 
utes say that States may contribute to the 
support of rural school libraries. In 
Alabama and Maryland it is $10 per 
school, with a provision in the Alabama 
law that not to exceed $100 shall be 
awarded to any one county. In Connect- 
icut and New Jersey the amounts for 
the first year differ from those for suc- 
cecding years. For the first year $10 is 
appropriated for each school district and 
each town maintaining a high school in 
Connecticut, and $20 per school in New 
Jerscy. For each succeeding year in 
Connecticut (a) $10 per 1-teacher school, 
(b) $5 in other schools for each group of 
100 pupils registered or fractional part 
thereof; in New Jersey, $10 per school. 

The school census in Iowa, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin determines the 


yearly maximum grant; in Iowa the limit 
is 15 cents, in South Dakota 10 cents, and 
in Wisconsin 20 cents for each child on the 
census. The maximum yearly award in 
Minnesota is $20 per teacher or $40 for 
each school building in a district; in 
Rhode Island, $200 for each town; in 
South Carolina, $25 plus $12.50 for a 
bookcase; in Tennessee, $40; and in 
Virginia, $50 per school. The South 
Carolina law provides that no school, 
except under certain specified conditions, 
shall be entitled to a second payment for 
the purchase of a bookcase. 


New York Encourages Employment of Librarians 


In New York, $268 and $2 additional 
for each teacher employed for the legal 
school term is the maximum yearly 
award in a union free school district main- 
taining an academic department, and $18 
plus $2 additional for each teacher em- 
ployed in all other school districts; for each 
librarian employed in a union free school 
district maintaining an academic depart- 
ment, $100 or the regular teacher’s quota 
isawarded. In North Carolina the maxi- 
mum is $50 for each union high school, 
which in that State is a school that is main- 
tained at least 160 days a year, embraces 
an elementary school of seven grades and 
a high-school department containing not 
less than 20 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance. 

The maximum yearly amounts that 
counties may grant for the support of 
rural-school libraries are as varied as 
State grants for that purpose. It is $10 
per school in Alabama and Louisiana; $50 
per teacher in California; $50 per union 
high school in North Carolina; $25 per 
schgpl in South Carolina. In Mississippi 
not more than $25 may be awarded to 
each school in a county and not inore than 
$250 to a county. Montana school dis- 
tricts of the third class, which are districts 
of a population of 1,000 or fewer, receive 
a minimum of $50, and districts of the 
first and secoud classes receive $50 for 
each 500 pupils on the school census or 
major fraction thereof. Second-class dis- 
tricts in Montana are defined as districts 
with a population of between one and 
eight thousand. Since the United States 
census includes as “‘rural”’ all places of 
2,500 population or less, some of the 


second-class districts in Montana come 
within this group. 

The county commissioners in each 
county in Washington may levy a tax for 
circulating libraries among rural schools 
of not to exceed one-tenth of a mill on 
each dollar of assessed valuation of the 
county. Michigan, Nevada, and Oregon 
have no maximum limits. In Michigan 
all revenues collected by the counties for 
penal fines are applied to the support of 
school libraries. The minimum limit in 
Nevada is $5 per teacher and in Oregon 
10 cents for each child on the school census 
list. In Idaho the law provides that at 
least 8 per cent of the moneys annually 
appropriated to school districts from State 
and county funds must be applied to the 
maintenance and establishment of school 
libraries. 


Definite Sums from Local Sources 


In 11 of the 16 States granting State 
aid for school libraries such aid is given 
only on condition that a certain amount 
be raised by one or more of the following 
agencies: (a) Local school districts; (6) 
friends or patrons of the school; (c) towns 
(in the New England States); and (d) 
county boards of education. These 11 
States are Alabama, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

In Connecticut, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee the State duplicates the 
amount raised by the other agencies. 
In Alabama, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina it appropriates one-third; one- 
third must be raised by friends or patrons 
of the school and one-third by county 
boards of education. Virginia appro- 
priates one-fourth. A unit library for 
schools in Virginia is defined as $40 worth 
of books, of which amount the patrons 
and the school district board each 
provide $15 and the State $10; but no 
school board is obliged to raise money 
for more than five unit libraries during 
any one year. 

Schools in 5 of the 12 States (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina) in which county 
funds are appropriated for the support of 
school libraries receive such funds only 
upon condition that friends or patrons of 
the school raise like amounts. Three of 
these five States—Alabama, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina—are included 
in the group receiving State aid. The 
laws of California, Idaho, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington place no financial obligations upon 
school districts relative to the acceptance 
of county funds for school libraries. 

Books purchased with State or county 
school funds for use in rural school 
districts must be selected from lists pre- 
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pared or approved by the State’s chief 
school officer, State board of education, 
or the State department of education 
im Alabama (with advice of director of 
archives and history), Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan (with the assistance 
of State librarian), Minnesota, Montana, 
Nevada, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin; the State public library com- 
mission in New Jersey; and the State 
library commission in Oregon. In Cali- 
lornia books purchased with county 
school funds must be approved by the 
enunty superintendent of schools; in 
Mississippi they must be selected from a 
list prepared by the county library com- 
mission, which commission is composed 
of the county superintendent of education 
and two teachers appointed by the 
superintendent. 


Wisconsin Teachers Must Know Library Methods 


Other responsibilities, in addition to 
the financial contributions and the selec- 
tion of books from certified lists, must be 
assumed by local school districts in ac- 
cepting State and county aid for school li- 
braries. Among these responsibilities are 
the furnishing of bookcases in Alabama, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, South 
Dakota, and Virginia; and provision for 
librarians in Alabama, Minnesota, and 
New York (high schools). In Wiscon- 
sin all rural teachers are required to show 
some ability in cataloguing and classify- 
ing libraries and all high schools receiving 
special State aid must place in charge of 
high school libraries persous with library 
training. Local districts must submit 
yearly reports relative to the condition of 
libraries to the State’s chief school of- 
ficers in Louisiana, Michigan, and South 
Dakota; to the county library commis: 
sion in Mississippi; and to the county 
superintendent of schools in Montana. 


Stale Appropriations Held Not Sufficient 


Very little information is available 
showing the extent to which library con- 
ditions in rural schools have been bene- 
fited because of statutory provisions for 
State and county financial assistance. 
From the information available it appcars 
that States in which the receipt of State 
and county funds for school libraries is 
eonditioned on financial assistance from 
local districts the number of schools taking 
advantage of the opportunity has in- 
ereased from year to year, and that 
usually the State appropriation is not 
_ large enough to meet the demands. In 
States in which the receipt of State and 
eounty funds is not conditioned on finan- 
eial assistance from local districts it 
would seem that the number of books in 
the libraries should increase from year to 
year. In some instances this is reported 


to be the case; in others the reverse has 
been true. 

In Alabama the number of school 
libraries toward which State funds have 
been contributed increased from 267 for 
the school year 1918-19 to 630 for the 
year 1923-24. 

The 1926 report of the State depart- 
ment of education of New York says that 
the State appropriation for the purchase 
of books, maps, and apparatus for schools 
was $125,000. Of this amount $98,000 
was paid for 1,721 allotments for books 
for school libraries and that was insuffi- 
cient to fill all the applications. 

There is a demand on the part of local 
school districts in Virginia to meet the 
conditions of the law for financial assist- 
ance for libraries, for the General Assem- 
bly of 1924 increased the annual appro- 
priation for State-aided school libraries 
from $3,000 to $10,000. 

Reports of the State department of 
education in Wisconsin show that there 
has been a law on the statute books pro- 
viding State aid for school libraries since 
1887; that since the legislature of 1921 
raised this aid from 10 to 20 cents for 
each child of school age without opposi- 
tion it is evident that the law of 1887 as 
later amended has produced results that 
are gencrally recognized as beneficial to 
the schools; and that as a result of the per 
capita school library law school libraries 
have kept growing even though the 


number of books added each year has + 


been few. 
Loss of Books a Serious Problem 


J. A. Churchill, forinerly State superin- 
tendent of Oregon, said in an address de- 
livered before the National Education 
Association some years ago that while 
many additional books have been going 
to the rural schools of those States that 
have compulsory library laws, some 
schools have no more books than they had 
10 or 15 years ago. To prevent the loss 
of books in Oregon the State department 
of education makes as one of its require- 
ments for a standard rural school the 
possession of a library of at least 100 
books suitable for children in the elemen- 
tary grades; and makes it the duty of 
county superintendents to enforce this 
requirement. As hundreds of rural schools 
strive each year to become standard, com- 
munities naturally take an interest in the 
disappearance of the books and appoint 
some one to have the responsibility for an 
accounting of books each year. 

ws 

For evening school teachers and social 
workers, a free course in methods of teach- 
ing homemaking and millinery, or home- 
making and dressmaking, is offered at 
Washington Irving Evening High School, 
New York City, by the State department 
of education in cooperation with the city 
board of education. 
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For Training Professional Teachers 


of Music 


A conservatory of music devoted 
exclusively to the professional training of 
teachers is maintained in connection with 
Colorado State Teachers College at 
Greeley. It is the outgrowth of work of 
the institution in undertaking to prepare 
professionally trained supervisors and 
teachers of music in the public school 
field. A four-year course has been 
organized which carries college credit. 
The conservatory specializes in the train- 
ing of music supervisors in voice, piano, 
violin, and orchestra instruments, as well 
as in the development of professional 
teachers in these subjects. 


i 
Fee for Athletics and Health 


Service 


Free health service and a ticket to all 
home games played by the varsity athletic 
teams will be the return which each full- 
time student of Boston University will 
receive for new fees which the trustees of 
the university have decided to assess. 
Men students will pay $13, and women 
students $10 a yeareach. The free health 
service will be at the school of medicine’s 
out-patient department; operations and 
special attention will be at reduced rates. 
Two-thirds of the receipts from the new 
fee will be used for an enlarged athletic 
and recreational program. 


Ww 


Golden Gate Association Conducts 
Nursery Schools 


Children enrolled in kindergartens for- 
merly maintained in San Francisco by the 
Golden Gate Kindergarten Association 
have been cared for in the public-school 
system since 1927. The governing board 
of the association has now turned its 
efforts toward the education of younger 
children, and has organized 7 nurscry 
kindergartens with from 25 to 30 children 
2 to 4 years of age enrolled in each school. 
Two of the nursery-kindergartens carry 
a full-day prograin, and the other five 
operate half a day. 


A) 


“Evaluating education” will be the 
keynote of the ninth annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference, to be held at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, April 
4-6. Definite periods have been set 
aside for group conferences, at which a 
wide range of subjects will be considered. 
Gencral sessions will be held on Thursday 
and Friday nights. Attendance at the 
annual conferences of the university has 


- practically doubled since 1923. 
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School Lafe, 


New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Bennett, G. VerRNoNn. Vocational educa- 


tion of junior college grade. Baltimore, 
Warwick, and York, ine., 1928. 244 
p. tables. 8°. (University research 
monographs, no. 6.) 


Preparation of this monograph was prompted by 
the author’s belief that there isa plane of occupations 
lying hetween the professions and the artisans’ 
trades, furnishing a field that has been overlooked 
by schools under puhlic auspices. The study 
presents first the need for this type of education, and 
then the present status of education as attempted 
by factory schools, and by schools conducted for 
profit. A survey is made of publicly supported 
educational agencies that might undertake the task 
of carrying on vocational education of junior college 
grade if a nation-wide system should be organized. 
Tables show a variety of occupations for which 
actual junior college vocational training is now 
offered, arranged alphabetically by occupation, with 
educational requirements, length of compiete 
college curriculum years, and the name of the school 
offering the courses. 


Bucuanan, M. A. and MacPuesr, E. D. 
An annotated bibliography of modern 
language methodology. Toronto, The 
University of Toronto press, 1928. 
428 p. 8°. (Publications of the 
American and Canadian committees 
on modern languages, vol. viii.) 


Reprinted from Modern language instruction in 
Canada, vol. 1, p. 1-428. 

This is an extensive bibliography of material 
dealing with tbe teaching methods used in modern 
foreign languages. The references have been anno- 
tated and evaluated, in ahstract form. The refer- 
ences are to books, periodicals, reports of commis- 
sions and committees, both in Canada and the 
United States. Indexes are given of proper names 
and of subjects, as well as an index of organizations 
and commissions. No list is given of publishers of 
the periodicals indexed. 


FuuLuer, Frorence D. Scientific evalu- 
ation of textbooks. An experiment in 
the cooperative evaluation of junior 
high school mathematics texts. Bos- 
ton, New York [ete.] Houghton Mifflin 
company [1928] 88 p. tables, forms. 
16°. (Riverside educational mono- 
graphs, ed. by Henry Suzzallo.) 


As the author suggests in the title, the study em- 
bodies an experiment, and the methods used are not 
final. It is presented with sufficient detail to enable 
administrators to apply its technique to subjects 
other than junior high school mathematics. The 
importance of the school textbooks can not be mini- 
mized, and the selection and adoption of the right 
type of texthooks is no casy task. ‘The book offers 
methods of appraisal, modes of analysis, systems of 
weightings, definite plans for procedure and scien- 
tific evaluation. Different committees reported on 
subjects as follows: Illustrations, contents, drills, 
tests, summaries and reviews, vocabulary, mechan- 
ical features, and data as to authors, illustrated with 
blank forms with directions for their use. 


Mancum, VERNON Lamar. The Aineri- 
can normal school; its rise and develop- 
ment in Massachusetts. With an in- 
troduction by William C. Bagley. Bal- 
timore, Warwick and York, ine., 1928. 


Low, 


WILEY, 


xvi, 442 p. tables, diagrs. 8°. (Uni- 
versity research monographs, no. 3.) 


The history of the normal school in Massachusetts 
shows, among other things, the far-reaching influence 
of the campaign for the professional training of 
teachers, not only upon the common schools of New 
England, hut upon those of other States, and the 
Nation. Doctor Bagley, in his introduction, em- 
phasizes the appreciation due to the “rugged New 
England commonwealth” in this respect, by the 
American people and other self-governing peoples. 


Moue.urr, A. D. Teaching in secondary 


schools. New York and London, The 
Century Co. [1928] 452p. 8°. (The 
Century education series.) 


The study is intended as a step toward the estab- 
lishment of a technique of teaching that is based 
upon scientific investigation. The author discusses 
many of the principles which go toward making the 
work of teaching a real profession, which be thinks 
few will claim, perhaps, at this time. He deals with 
classroom organization and control, and methods of 
teaching. The newer methods that have been suc- 
cessful are presented, and those older methods, that 
have been found to fit in with modern scientific in- 
vestigation. Ina section dealing with the measure- 
ment of results of instruction, the need for tests is 
presented, their value, administration, etc., as con 
trasted with the old type of examination. 


Keity, Mary G. Teaching American 


history in the middle grades of the ele- 
mentary school. Boston, New York 
[ete.] Ginn and company [1928], vi, 
748 p., front., illus., tables, diagrs. 8°. 


The book is intended for the use of teachers of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; also for junior high 
school teachers to use with low-ability groups and 
for normal school-teachers and supervisors. It is 
presented in three parts; the first deals with Tech 
nique, the second part with Unit treatment o 
American history, and the third offers Six illustra” 
tive lessons. The lessons illustrate drill work, com” 
posing a dramatization, a theme illustration (cen” 
tered around the project of making portages), teach- 
ing a historical term (the word Government), 
picture study, and a lesson on the composer, Edward 
MacDowell. 


BarBaRa. The unconscious in 
influence upon  educa- 
with foreword by T. 
London, University of 
220m eel2e 


action. Its 

CIOTI Sees 
Percy Nunn. 
London press, Itd., 1928. 


The purpose of the author has been to show the 
bearing of psychoanalysis on education, which she 
considers important. It is the teachers in tbe 
schools who can be the scientific ‘‘field-workers,” 
hecause they are in the position to see the child 
acting and reacting to his environment day by day. 
The psychoanalist can make use of this material 
obtained by educators, and together they will ac- 
complish more than by working alone. Among 
other chapters is one devoted to ‘‘Some modern 
educational developments from the psychoanalytic 
standpoint,’’ where the subjects coedueation, the 
Montessori method, self-government, and mental 
tests, are prescnted. 


Grorce M. and Van Cort, 
Harrison. The junior high school in 
New York State. Albany, The Univer- 


OO 
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sity of the State of New York, 1928. 
283 p. illus., tables, diagrs. 8°. 


This type of school organization has developed for 
the most part in the past two decades. School au- 
thorities are thereforo seeking information and advice 
regarding its organization, administration, practices, 
and courses of study. The book is intended for the 
assistance of educators in New York, but it will 
prove suggestive for other States as well. It offers 
programs of study, discusses the articulation of the 
junior and the senior bigh scbools, supervision , 
guidance,etc. The mooted question of homogeneous 
grouping of students into ability groups is discussed, 
with methods, examinations, promotions, etc., 
sbowing the best practices in the junior high schools 
of New York State. 


Rusk, Roserr R. The philosophical 


bases of education. Boston, New York 
[etc.] Houghton Mifflin company [1928} 
205) pa L228 


The author presents this study in the hope of 
stimulating a revival of interest in the subject, and 
directing it along more strictly philosophical lines.. 
He has been for some years an examiner in educa- 
tion in the University of Glasgow, and a lecturer in 
education to the Provincial committee. Three 
schools of philosophy are discussed, Naturalism, 
Idealism, and Pragmatism, and lists of collateral 
reading are furnished with each chapter. Argu- 
ments are based on literature which is quoted 
verbatim, as authorities may not always be con- 
venient of access. 


STILLMAN, Brss1E W. Training children 


to study. Practical suggestions. Bos- 
ton, New York [etc.] D. C. Heath and 
company [1928] xix, 247 p. 12°. 


Tbe introduction to the volume is given by Frank 
M. MeMurry, and the introductory chapter is by 
Boyd H. Bode. Thestudy shows what has actually 
been done by a group of teachers in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades of one department of the Ethical 
culture school, New York City. Method of study 
is not always a fixed procedure that can be adapted 
to all subjects of study, but it must be the out- 
growth of each particular subject. When ehildren. 
can see that the knowledge acquired will help them 
to carry on projects in which they are interested 
they will work hard. , 


Srorry; Tuomas A. ‘General hygiene. 


Book one: Constructive hygiene—the 
determining and contributory causes of 
health. Book two: Defensive hygiene. 
Prepared for use of college students.. 
Stanford university, Calif.. Thomas A.. 
Storey, 1928. 2 v. tables, diags. 8°. 


These books are intended for and dedicated to the- 
college student, a citizen-in-the-making, to give him 
a basis for formulating right health judgments.. 
Book ono presents the determining and contribu- 
tory causes of health; book two studies the agents 
that injure health, defenses against pathogens,. 
carriers of pathogens, and the contributory causes 
of poor health. 


TROXEL, OLIVER LEONARD. State control! 


of secondary education. Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, ine., 1928.  viii,. 
232 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (University 
research monographs no. 4.) 


This monograph provides an inventory of the- 
naturo and extent of State control of secondary — 
education, with an attempt to evaluate the current 
situation. It is intended to be of use to State school! 
officers, classes in school administration, and the- 
larger circle of those who are interested in the influ 
ence, for good or ill, of Stato regulation in educa: 
tional affairs. 


PARENTS OUGHT TO KNOW THE METHODS 
OF MANAGING THEIR CHILDREN 


HE first Step in the education of the child 
T is the most important. Every one knows 


Eatce a that whatever form the branches of an 


| old tree may have, they must necessarily 
Saye have been so formed from the first growth. 
The training of the child’s body, mind, and soul should 
be a matter of earnest thought from the very first. It 


is possible for God to transform an inveterately bad man; 
yet in the regular course of nature it scarcely ever hap- 
pens otherwise than that as a being is formed during 
the early stages of development so it matures and so it 
remains. Whatever seed is sown in youth such fruit is 
reaped in old age. (Let not parents, therefore, devolve 
the whole instruction of their children upon teachers 
of schools and ministers of the church. They ought 
themselves to know the methods of managing their 
children according as they value them, to the end that 
under their own hands they may receive increases of 
wisdom and grace before God and man. Let them exer- 
cise great care in choosing the methods to be used with 
children so young. The instruction need not be appor- 
tioned in the same manner that it is apportioned in 
schools, since at this early age all children are not en- 
dowed with equal ability, for some begin to speak in 
the first year, some in the second, and some not until 


the third year. 
—JOHANN AMOS COMENIUS 


INSPIRE A SALUTARY PRINCIPLE OF VIRTUE 
AND KNOWLEDGE IN AN EARLY AGE 


ow 


hold every man subject to taxation in 


VPA OR the purpose of public instruction, we 
Bers F a 


proportion to his property, and we look 


ARs IR 
NOY NO YR 
FUSER not to the question, whether he himself 


ESBS ERS S have, or have not, children to be bene- 
fited by the education for which he pays. We regard it as 
a wise and liberal system of police, by which property, 
and life, and the peace of society are secured. We seek 


to prevent in some measure the extension of the penal 
code, by inspiring a salutary and conservative principle 
of virtue and of knowledge in an early age. We Strive 
to excite a feeling of respectability, and a sense of char- 
acter, by enlarging the capacity and increasing the 
sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruc- 
tion, we seek, as far as possible, to purify the whole 
moral atmosphere; to keep good sentiments uppermost, 
and to turn the strong current of feeling and opinion, 
as well as the censures of the law and the denunciations 
of religion, againgt immorality and crime. We hope for 
a security beyond the law, and above the law, in the 


prevalence of an enlightened and well-principled moral 


sentiment. 
—DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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A County Library in a State Where Rural 


Libraries Are Scarce 


Public Library of Harris County, Tex., Began Its Work on a Small Scale and as an Experiment in 192]. It 
Embraced 73 Stations and Circulated 155,381 Volumes in 1928. This Development Required Not Only Careful 
Planning but Physical Labor and Sometimes Actual Hardship for the Devoted Library Staff 


T HAS BEEN SAID that country 
| people do not read. Library  serv- 
ice to rural Harris County has 
proved that if they do not read it is be- 
cause they have not had the opportunity, 
or have not acquired the habit, or 
because they have lost one or the other. 
No reading is due to no books; and the 
solution of the problem is not so much to 
develop a reading habit as it is to furnish 
the reading material and let the habit 
develop—as it surely will. i 


Texas is almost a virgin field for county 
library service. It was even more so 
when the Harris County Public Library 
was established in 1921. The campaign 
for a county library began in this county 
when it was brought to the attention of 
one man that the aim of the average rural 
family was so to arrange business and 
finances that it could move to a near-by 
city. This man realized that such a ten- 
dency was undermining rural life by 
making it transient, and thus depriving 
many families of the chances that rural 
life holds. He made an investigation as to 
possible advantages that could be ex- 
tended to the people of our county and, 
quite by accident, learned of the county 
library system. 


Small Appropriation as an Experiment 


Immediately he began to bend every 
effort to develop a consciousness of what 
this system might mean, and through an 
active dairymen’s association, succeeded 
in creating general interest in library 
service. Through the librarian of the 
Houston Public Library, he made his 
approach to the Commissioners’ Court. 
This court was made up of a group of 
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By RUTH UNDERWOOD 
Librarian, Harris County (Tex.) Public Library 


far-sighted men who readily saw the 
possibilities of such service. However, 
they were not entirely convinced, and it 
was with admitted skepticism that they 
agreed on an appropriation of $6,500 for 
the experiment of county library service 
for a year. 


Immediate Response to Suggestion of Service 


The Harris County Public Library 
began active work with the appointment 
of its librarian in May, 1921, and the 
phrase “library service” flashed through- 
out the county with little need of con- 
scious effort. Petitions for collections of 
books came from communities and schools, 
large and small. At the close of the 
year 26 active library stations had been 
established, 3,455 volumes placed in the 
library, and 19,574 volumes circulated. 
And this year closed with only six months, 
July to December, of active service. 

The Commissioners’ Court then agreed 
that its experiment had been a success, 
and for 1922 set aside $12,000 for the 
maintenance of the county library. 
Service and budget have grown steadily, 
and with the close of 1928, the library had 
a book collection of 30,856 volumes, and 
circulated 155,381 volumes at a cost of 
$22,231.99. The budget allowance for 
the year was $22,500. 

In library service the measure of 
growth is increased circulation, and we 
know how inaccurate circulation figures 
arc. Johnny takes home a book, the entire 
family read it—and the library from which 
it was borrowed adds one to its circulation. 
This library has seen growth in circula- 
tion, but it has seen even greater growth 
in the quality of reading its patrons do 
and in the standardization of its service. 


Rural people—and I say “‘rural’’ rather 
than ‘“‘country’’—do not have the numer- 
ous advantages and diversions that the 
people in the large towns and cities have. 
They have much to compensate for the 
lack of these things, but their acute need 
is of that diversion, wholesome recreation 
and pleasure, which people living in a 
city have so many opportunities of finding. 
For this reason their reading is perhaps 
more of a recreational type. It takes the 
place of a movie, of a concert, and of other 
forms of diversion. 

One of the greatest services that can 
be rendered, therefore, is to afford them 
wholesome recreation. To say that this 
is the first aim of the Harris County 
Library would be untrue, because great 
emphasis is placed on the educational 
facilities offered, on its effort to supple- 
ment the common school, and to serve as 
a continuation school for adults. Its 
service attempts to add happiness, to 
supplement the lifé and education of each 
individual and each school, and to offer 
the opportunity for culture and higher 
education. 


Necessities Prevent Formation of Home Libraries 


The status of the American home has 
changed. In our progress as a Nation 
economy has played a large part. We 
have been obliged to strive and contrive 
to save pennies for luxuries, and even for 
many necessities, and the home library has 
been sacrificed. Its sacrifice has been 
complete to the point of an entire change 
of viewpoint, and the home that possesses 
a handful of books, mostly textbooks and 
gifts, boasts a library. 

The function of the public library is 
greater as this fact becomes more ap- 
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parent, and in the realization of this con- 
dition has come the greater recognition 
and increased demand for the services of a 
publie library. Ask a member of any 
family of your acquaintance how much 
that}family spends annually for books to 
be placed in its home library. You will 
be appalled to find that the usual answer 
is “‘Why, nothing that I can think of,” 
or something to that effect. 


School Often the Community Center 


Of the Harris County Public Library’s 
73 stations, 54 are in schools. Many 
serve communities in which the school is 
the only center, where there is no post 
office, or store, or center other than the 
school in a radius of many miles. The 
schools in this type of community are 
small, with perhaps one or two teachers 
and afew children. In such communities 
our collections of books are proportion- 
ately small. The smallest collection we 
have in one school is 32 books that serve 
a school with one teacher and an attend- 
ance almost entirely of Mexican children. 
Here the books are used in the school only, 
and no home circulation is allowed. Few, 
if any, of the parents read English well 
enough, or Spanish either for that matter, 
to justify extending book service to them. 

The largest book collection we have in 
any school is 729 books in the high school 
of a community that boasts of brick 
buildings for both the grammar and the 
high-school students, and perhaps more 
than a dozen teachers. This library, 
however, is open to the community only 
by permitting students to take books home 
for their parents to use. 

The size of the book collection, as well 
as the type of the collection, varies with 
the school and with the community, for 
needs are vastly different. Some have 
built up school libraries to mect the school 
need; some have attempted to do this but 
need matcrial to supplement their own 
collections. The county library staff is 
helping all it possibly can, even to the 
point of working over libraries that are in 
bad condition, classifying their books, and 
cataloguing them. 


School Library Stations are Avoided 


Wherever the school does not actually 
need a library located in its building, 
every effort is made so to locate it that it 
will be available to the community as well 
as to the school. This results in extend- 
ing book service. Many parents and the 
community in general do not use a 
library station located in a school building. 
There are many reasons for this, some of 
which lic in the parents, but many lie in 
the teachers and our ‘‘systematized’’ 
schools. A psychologist would have to 
decide where the fault lies and suggest a 
remedy. 
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The general routine of school life is 
supplemented not only by books from the 
county library, but also by occasional 
story hours and informal picture-book 
hours. These are particularly necessary 
in extension service, because there is little 
variety in the life of a distinetly rural 
community. They offer diversion and 
introduce a better type and a wider field 
of reading and recreation. 


Many schools have adopted a “library 
hour.” This is in connection with Eng- 
lish work, and is usually planned for the 
last hour of Friday afternoon. The pro- 
gram consists of reading to the class some 
interesting book or parts of a book perti- 
nent to some phase of current interest— 
something instructive and with general 
appeal. The hour is generally closed by 
delivering books for home use. 


Library Rules are Necessarily Lenient 


The rules for borrowing from this library 
are the same as those of the average public 
library, though perhaps they are a little 
more lenient here since our public is 
scattered and must depend upon many 
forms of transportation. 

The central office is located in the 
courthouse in Houston and, although it 
is principally an administrative center, it 
is open to the public daily exeept Sunday 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. for reading and 
for the circulation of books. The library 
stations are open for circulation regularly 
at certain times during the week. The 
number of hours depends on the com- 
munity the station is serving. All sta- 
tions, however, are open at least one 
afternoon or morning (three hours), a 
week, and a few branches in the larger 
communities are open daily for circula- 
tion. Each station 
librarian once every six weeks or oftener, 
and a special visit is always made if it 
becomes necessary. 


Except in a few large communities 
where full-time work is necessary or 
where many books are overdue, we depend 
upon voluntary custodians. For this 
reason constant supervision is necessary. 
In practically every school that. has a 
collection of library books for its own use 
the teacher serves as librarian. 


The county librarian or an assistant 
attends all teachers’ institutes within the 
county and all affairs of gencral com- 
munity interest, and in this way the 
library becomes identified with every 
phase of coinmunity life. It is the privi- 
lege of the librarian to say that we have 
had splendid cooperation from teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and parent- 
teacher associations throughout the 
county, and to this cooperation the 
library owes much of its, growth and 
success. 


is visited by the . 


The life of a county librarian is full of 
incidents of human interest. Recently a 
little woman, erippled and worn, the 
mother of six youngsters of ages from 6 
months to 8 years, told me how much 
she appreciated a package of books I had 
sent her, because her husband was not 
nearly so cross when he had to wait for 
his supper if she could give him a good 
story to read. 


Father Reads His Boy's Books 


A boy of 12 attracted my attention 
recently because I had noticed repeatedly 
that he sclected books that could be of 
little interest to a boy. In talking with 
him I discovered the reason, and a very 
grave one it was to him. If he took home 
the books he really wanted to read, he 
had to wait until his father read them 
before he could begin, and his defense 
was to take books that did not interest 
the father so that he could read in peace! 

In an oil town the other day a boy 
returned Kim with the remark, ‘‘Gee, 
but that’s a good book,” and in our talk 
about Kim he told me that he had read 
also the Jungle Book and Captains 
Courageous, and ‘‘if that man ever wrote 
any other stories I'd surely like to read 
them.’ It was in this town, too, that a 
boy watched us open a box of books and 
saw among them a copy of Swiss Family 
Robinson. He had read a chapter of this 
in a school reader, and was surprised to 
find that there was a complete story; he - 
eagerly took it home with him. Boys 
of the same community like Altshelter, 
Heyligher, and Barbour, too, and men 
are interested in Browning, Knibbs, Greer, 
Wordsworth, and particularly Service. 
The same men enjoyed Franklin’s Auto- 
biography. 

Patrons generally read and relish Cur- 
wood,- Oppenheimer, VanDine, Grey, 
Porter, etc. Sabatini titles are never on 
the shelf. A woman’s club is studying 
interior ~decorating; another, contempo- 
rary artists; a high school reading club 
is doing “‘background reading,” catching 
up with the reading they have missed 
and need. Such interests are typical. 
They are met every day; they lend 
humor and pathos, and they stimulate 
one’s desire to work. 


Librarian Must Cultivate Self-Reliance 


Our library stations are reached by 
automobile; a bottomless mud hole, a 
flat tire, a dead battery, are all a part of 
the day’s work; and only since we have 
been county librarians have we learned 
the difference between rain-soaked coils. 
and a locked starter. And since then 
we have learned to crawl under a car and 
to change a tire. All this must be done, 
for we have loncly roads on which there 
is sometimes not a passer-by for intervals 
of several hours. We are not adventur- 
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ous motorists, but it must be kept in 
mind that our library work was begun as 
an expcriment, and in making good there 
are many things to do besides charging 
books. 

We have talked books, told stories, 
shelf-listed, washed windows, chauffeured, 
and have attended niectings and enter- 
taininents at all hours. We have de- 
veloped a strong right arm by chauffcuring 
and by carrying first bundles and then 
boxes of books. We get help from every- 
one and meet the most willing and co- 
operating public that can be found, but 
when things have to be done and there is 
no one to help, we do them. And like a 
sturdy child we are continually outgrow- 
ing our clothes. 

In many ways our service and methods 
are still crude. Every effort is conccn- 
trated on getting the right books to the 
right people at the right time. Every 
way of doing this and affording year- 
round service is utilized. The service is, 
of course, less crude as time goes on, and 
to-day we have community library build- 
ings in 5 of our 73 communities. With 
the exception of two these libraries are 
financed and built by the communities 
themselves. Of the two exceptions, one 
is in a large community, in a brick build- 
ing on the main street, and was the gift 
of an interested citizen. The other is in 
a suburban community developed by a 
Houston real-estate firm, and they have 
remodeled their field house according to 
the recommendations of the county 
librarian for a community library. 

The library center is the gathering 
place for the people of the community in 
which it is located. It is the common 
meeting ground, and serves a_ social 
purpose as well as an educational one. 


A 


Demand for London Trade-School 
Graduates 


Of 22 junior technical or full-time trade 
schools maintained in London for training 
boys for skilled occupations, 7 schools 
prepare for engineering, 3 for building 
trades, 2 for printing, and 1 each for 
woodwork and cabinetmaking,  silver- 
smithing, carriage building, navigation, 
music trades, the rubber trade, boot and 
shoe manufacturing, tailoring, hairdress- 
ing, chefs’ and waiters’ work. They are 
attended by 2,348 boys, of whom nearly 
half hold trade scholarships, and 40 arc 
admitted free. Courses of two and three 
years are given, and regular tuition fees 
range from £3 to 10 guineas a year. 
The purpose is to have the boys ready for 
paid employment at about the age of 
16 years. The demand for boys trained 
in the schools is in excess of the supply, 
and no difficulty is experienced in placing 
them with good firms. 
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Argentine Teachers and Professors 
Study American Education 


Dr. Ernesto Nelson, Widely Known in United States, Leads Group Who are Now 
Visiting American Schools. Permission to Leave Their Duties Granted by President 
of the Republic of Argentina 


By ROBERT WOODS BLISS 


American Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Buenos Aires 


OR some months past the Instituto 
Cultural Argentino Norteameri- 
cano (Argentine North American 

Cultural Institute) has been working to 
arrange a visit to the United States of a 
number of Argentine professors and school 
teachers. In their activities they have 
been aided in the United States by the 
Pan American Union, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and the International Institute of 
Education. At one time it seemed that 
the project might not be realized becausc 
of the hesitancy of the Minister of Public 
Instruction to give the necessary permis- 
sion for the professors and teachers to be 
absent from their school work, but the 
matter was finally arranged by the sub- 
mission of the question to the President 

Official report to the Secretary of State. 


of the nation who gave the authorization. 
I now have the honor to report that a 
group of such professors and teachers, to 
the number of about 24, are leaving 
Buenos Aires on board the Munson Line 
stcamer Pan America, under the direction 
of Dr. Ernesto Nelson, inspector of scc- 
ondary, normal, and special education. 
It is planned that the group will remain in 
tlic United States about six weeks, so as 
to visit the universities and schools in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, and Cleveland. During 
that time it is expected that some of the 
professors will hold conferences on thcir 
particular subjects and for this purpose 
they are taking some meteorograph films 
and stereoscopic views. 


Recent Publications of the Bureau 
of Education 


The following publications have been 
issued recently by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
Orders for them should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
accompanied by the price indicated: 


Educational achievements of onc- 
teacher and of larger rural schools. 
Timon Covert. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 15.) 
5 cents. 

Secondary schools of the southern asso- 
ciation. Joscph Reoenier. (Bulletin, 
1928, no. 16.) 20 cents. 


Private and endowed schools offering 


trade and industrial courses. Maris M. 
Proffitt. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 18.) 10 
cents. 


Statistics of education of the negro race, 
1925-26. David T. Blose. (Bulletin, 
1y28, no. 19.) 10 cents. 

Laws rélating to compulsory education. 
Ward W. Keesccker. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 
20.) 15 cents. 

Requirements for high-school gradua- 
tion. Carl A. Jessen. (Bulletin, 1928, 
no. 21.) 5 cents. 

Bibliography of research studies in 
education, 1926-27. (Bulletin, 1928, no. 
22.) 25 cents. 

Report of committees on uniforni rec- 
ords and reports. Emery M. Foster. 
(Bulletin, 1928, no. 24.) 15 cents. 


Helps for teachers of adult immigrants 
and native illiterates. (Bulletin, 1928, 
no. 27.) 10 cents. 

Annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1928. 5 cents —AMary S. Phillips. 


Ay 


Costa Rican Teachers to be Trained 
in Chile 


Ten scholarships have been granted by 
the Costa Rican Government to Costa 
Rican teachers who wish to study in 
Chilean schools. Each nominee _ will 
receive $70 per month, transportation 
expenses, and expenses incurred in pur- 
chasing textbooks and other neccssary 
materials. The nominees must agree to 
teacli for five years in the schools of 
Costa Rica after completing their work 
in Chile. Examination of candidates for 
these scholarships was held recently, and 
six of the scholarships have already been 
awarded. 

About 25 years ago the Costa Rican 
Government granted scholarships in Chil- 
can schools to several tcachers. The 
experiment was successful, and those 
who were trained in Chilean schools are 
now among the leading teachers of Costa 
Rica. This influenced the Costa Rican 
Government to send other teachers to 
Chile—Roy T. Davis, American envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


High-School Building Constructed According to 


‘Teachers. Plans 


Ideas of the Principal of Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City, Were Dominant in Determining 
Arrangements for New Building. Many Features Were Planned by Committees of Teachers. Recitation Rooms 
for Academic Work not Neglected by Undue Attention to Specialties. Equipment of Science Laboratories Especially, 


Complete. 


Sehool of New York City was 

organized with only a commer- 
eial department on November 14, 1918, 
and was housed in temporary quarters in 
parts of elementary sehools in the Borough 
of the Bronx. It was moved into its new 
building in September, 1928. 

The sehool started with a registration 
of 900 pupils and did not exeeed 1,500 
until the introduetion of the general 
eourse in September, 1925. From then 
on the growth has been steady, partly due 
to the introduetion of the general eourse 
and partly due to the inerease in popula- 
tion in New York City. At the time of 
moving into the new building last fall the 
registration was 5,700 boys and girls. 

In reviewing the development of this 
sehool and the work of assisting in the 


i | \HEODORE ROOSEVELT High 


By WILLIAM R. HAYWARD 


Principal Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York City 


planning of this building, I wish to stress 
the opportunitics that were offered to 
plan and work for the best building that 
eould be had. The old idea of a university 
with Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a boy on the other was exploded long 
ago. It is certainly not appleable to 
the mass teaehing demanded of the publie 
sehools to-day. It has seemed to me that 
our edueators have not been interested 
enough in the school building because 
they were so fully oeeupiecd in working 
out the psyehologieal and pedagogieal 
phases of edueation. I do not minimize 
these factors, but I am convineed that 
more thought and attention should be 
given to the means of putting the theories 
into effect. Therefore in contributing my 
reeommendations for the eonstruction of 
the building, [ kept as my eentral idea 


Wide Corridors Around Entire Building 


the fundamental need of having a plaee, 
and a comfortable one, for the regular 
elassroom work and for eaeh aetivity in 
the school. The following are some of 
these reeommendations. 

It is neeessary in a city to have a plaee 
in which pupils and teaehers may proeure 
food, and it seemed that adequate quar- 
ters should be provided for this purpose. 
This would mean eafeterias for both pupils 
and teachers in which approximately 
6,000 persons could be supplied daily with 
wholesome food, attraetively served at 
low eost. 

Physieal exereises and health edueation 
are necessary; therefore the gymnasiums 
should be large enough and well enough 
equipped to fill this need; and swimming 
pools, with showers, should’ have their 
proper plaee in sueh a building. 


The auditorium is of impressive proportions and dignified appearance 
(The photographs illustrating th’s article were made by Harry J.Paul, of Brooklyn, under the direction of W.R. Hayward, principal of the school, and of Harold Fields, director of school publications) 
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A library is recognized as an essential 
part of an educational program. It 
should not only be adequate to the needs 
of the school but should be planned and 
furnished so as to be an inspiration in 
itself. 


Typewriting is offered to all the pupils 
who wish to take the commercial course 
and to others taking commercial elec- 
tives; therefore an adequate number of 
rooms should be equipped with these 
practical machines. 


A portrait of the forceful President is conspicuous in the principal’s office 


The study of art has’come to occupy an 
important part in the high-school curric- 
ulum. The art rooms should therefore be 
ample in number and properly equipped, 
especial attention being given to proper 
lighting and space for the display of work. 


As domestie science and domestic art 
also have their place in the high-school 
curriculum, these departments should 
have ample space for their work, and the 
equipment should not only be modern 
and efficient but attractive as well. 
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Shop work is interesting to a large 
nuinber of pupils, and serves as an excel- 
lent form of training. The machinery 
and tools should be of standard quality 
and grade, and properly placed, that they 
may be used safely and effectively. 

As our young people should know 
something about the raw materials and 
the finished products of commerce, a 
niuscim should be equipped with cases 
for exhibits, charts, slides, and demonstra- 
tion table, so as to furnish the needed 
information for this form of research. 

Ample opportunity should be given for 
the study of music in some of its many 
phases, and the music rooms should be so 
placed as to permit their full use, and yet 
not disturb the rest of the school. 


Sctentific Laboratories on Top Floor 


The sciences fill a large place in our 
school work, and the department must 
be not only rather elaborate in its layout, 
but oceupy a very considerable space. 
This department should be located on the 
top floor so that fumes and gases may 
escape without permeating any other part 
of the building. 

A large high school is of necessity a 
complex business organization, therefore 
the space allotted to the administrative 
and executive office should be ample, and 
so arranged as to carry on this essential 
work effectively and economically. 

With these objectives in mind, and 
realizing that a certain balance should be 
maintained between the rooms for special 
features and the regularly equipped reci- 
tation rooms, it was possible to proceed in 
assisting with the work of planning a 
completed structure which should contain 
many helpful aids to the accomplishment 
of our aims as a modern high school. 


The swimnming pools are located to receive the maximum of sunlight 
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The shops are equipped as the teachers recommended 


It might be of interest to describe a 
little more in detail a few of these features 
as now in operation. 

The pupils’ cafeteria seats comfortably 
between 1,200 and 1,300, and that of the 
teachers 120 at each sitting. The 
teachers’ cafeteria is placed immediately 
above that of the pupils on the roof level, 
and is entirely separate from any other 
part of the building. The location of the 
pupils’ cafeteria on the top floor makes 
possible the use of the large recreation 
space on the two end roofs to which pupils 
may go to spend the remainder of their 
lunch period. This location also pre- 
cludes the possibility of odors from the 
kitchen permeating the classrooms. 

The library, with its scating capacity 
of 300, has, in addition to space for 26,000 
volumes, a workroom, a stack room, a 
room for the teaching of library usage, 
and an alcove for the use of teachers. 


Not One Gymnasium, but Six 


The gymnasiums are six in number and 
have a total capacity of 600. These 
gymnasiums are divided equally between 
the two sexes, 1 large, 1 medium, and 1 
small for each. The two smallest ones 
are used for corrective work. These are 
planned for boys and girls who are not 
able, because of some physical disability 
to do the regular physical work. Two 
swimming pools of standard size form a 
part of the physical training equipment. 
Both gymnasiums and swimming pools 
are located on the southern side of the 
building in order to get a maximum of 
sunlight. All suits and towels are steri- 
lized daily in live steam. 

The science department occupies one 
end of the building—on the top floor as 
recommended—and is furnished with the 
latest equipment for physical, chemical, 
biological, and electrical experiments. 
This includes preparation rooms, a dark 


room, an acid room lined throughout 
with stone, and rooms for the study of 
plant and animal life. It should be 
added that the lavout for this department 
was planned by a committee of science 
teachers of the city. 


The home-making department is mod- 
ern in every way, and it, also, was equipped 
according to the recomniendations of 
the teachers of home economies. This 
includes a model apartment, a domestic- 
science room, and a domestic-art room. 

The shop, too, was equipped according 
to recommendations made by a com- 
mittee of shop-work teachers. 

There is a clubroom which is used for 
small drainatic and musical entertain- 
ments, school organizations, clubs, and 
conferences. This has proved a very 
valuable feature of the building. 

Auditorium Conforms to Theatrical Requirements 


The auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 1,800, is a room of impressive propor- 
tions and dignified appearance. The 
stage, with sufficient space for 150 per- 
sons, conforms to theatrical requirements 
as to lighting, curtains, apparatus, scen- 
ery, ete. It is planned to install an organ 
in the near future, and an organ loft has 
been provided. The building is quadri- 
lateral in form, faces four streets, and 
encloses a large central court. The 
auditorium occupies the transverse part 
of the center of this court, on the ground 


The building is simple in its lines but well proportioned and impressive 
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floor, and it is easily accessible from the 
main entrance of the building. 

Light is an essential, and we have it; 
each room is an outside room, facing 
either a court or a strect. A very im- 
portant factor in the movement of classes 
is to be able to travel from one point in a 
building to another without too great 
loss of time. This is possible in our build- 
ing because the corridors are 12 feet wide 
and are continuous around the four sides 
of the building. 


Education Demands Comfort and Serenity 


All these features were planned, not as 
an end, but as a means, of educating 
our young people. It seems axiomatic 
that education can be acquired at its 
best only if there is comfort and space, 
and & proper means of acquiring it. 
Given these, the work can be carried on 
with the proper tempo and with a mini- 
mum of wasted effort. 

Teachers, too, have been considered in 
the planning of this building. The spirit 
of the teachers is better if they are com- 
fortable and have a place in which to do 
all the work required of them. It is no 
longer possible in our large organizations 
for a teacher to have one room for his 
exclusive use for his teaching and for all 
other work that he must perform. Our 
recitation rooms are for recitations only; 
the teachers must perform all their other 
duties in other places. Therefore in 
planning the building this fact was care- 
fully considered, and space was set aside 
for the nonteaching duties of the faculty. 
The departmental offices and a large 
workroom furnish opportunity to work 
comfortably on nonteaching tasks. 


Independent Exploration is Encouraged 


It is the aim of this school to give the 
pupils an opportunity to find out some- 
thing about themselves, and to experiment 
in a measure with the work of the different 
departments in order to ascertain where 
their particular talents lie. Therefore, a 
boy or girl, instead of reporting for a 
study period, may go to the library and 
“browse”? among the books. He or she 
may go to the shop, the art rooms, the 
music rooms, or the home-making rooms 
for this purpose. We have, it is true, 
regular courses in these various subjects, 
but pupils have the privilege of learning 
something about these activities without 
registering for a full term’s work. It is 
quite possible for a boy, let us say, to 
learn enough about shop work within a 
very short time to know whether he likes 
it well enough to take a regular shop 
course. The same thing applies to the 
other special courses, and while it may 
not be possible to give each boy and each 
girl a chance to expcriment fully along 
this line, we believe a large majority of 
them have ample opportunity to learn 
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Congress Assigns Another Function to 


Bureau of 


Education 


Required to Make Regular Inspections of Howard University, an Institution for Negroes, 
Which Has Long Received Congressional Appropriations. Conference Considers Action 
Under New Statute. Professional Training to be Promoted 


OWARD UNIVERSITY, an insti- 
H tution in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia for the higher education of 
negroes, will in future be regularly in- 
spected by the Bureau of Education. An 
act of Congress approved December 13, 
1928, provides that ‘‘annual appropria- 
tions are hereby authorized to aid in the 
construction, development, improvement, 
and maintenance of the university, no 
part of which shall be used for religious 
instruction, .The university shall at all 
times be open to inspection by the Bureau 
of Education and shall be inspected by 
the said bureau at least once each year. 
An annual report making a full exhibit of 
the affairs of the university shall be pre- 
sented to Congress each year in the report 
of the Bureau of Education.” 

Howard University is privately con- 
trolled and privately supported. The 
Congress has been making appropriations 
to the institution since 1879, but without 
authorization in basic law, such as this 
act grants. 

A conference was recently held in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior to 


consider plans for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the new statute. Among those 
who attended were Roy O. West, Secrc- 
tary of the Interior; Edward C. Finney, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior; 
Arthur J. Klein, chief of division of higher 
education, Bureau of Education; Law- 
rence C. Phipps, United States Senator; 
Lewis C. Cramton, Burton L. French, 
and William W. Hastings, Members of 
Congress; Mordecai W. Johnson, presi- 
dent, and Emmett J. Scott, secretary- 
treasurer of Howard University; Edwin 
R. Embree, president Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

A systematic program of support 
through a period of years was agreed to 
be essential, in order to assure a fixed 
income to the institution. Segregation of 
Federal funds for maintenance and new 
buildings was also considered. Another 
important subject under discussion was 
the promotion of medical and dental 
education and the training of teachers 
for the Negro race at the institution. 
Inspections by the Bureau of Education 
will be comprehensive and thorough. 


something at least about what each 
activity involves. It is not likely that 
many individuals will be attracted to 
more than one or two special activities. 

The pictures accompanying this article, 
while inadequate, should give a reasonably 
fair idea of what the building and equip- 
ment actually include to facilitate the 
teaching of all so-called regular high- 
school subjects as well as the special 
activities mentioned. From them also 
can be gained something of an idea of the 
part that proper and adequate physical 
equipment plays in carrying out the 
fundamental need stated in the beginning 
of this article—a place, and a comfortable 
one, for each teacher, for each pupil, for 
each activity. 

A boy of high-school age, after visiting 
the building, made this comment to his 
parents: ‘‘That building was made for 
the pupils.”” Perhaps this statement, 
naively made, embodies the best summing 
up of the ideals held constantly in mind. 


7 
A national institute of social medicine 
has been established in Lima, Peru, for the 


training of professional sanitarians and 
hygienists. 


Texas Institutions Active in Library 


Building 


Marked expansion of library facilities 
in educational institutions of the State is 
reported from Texas. Work has started 
on a $200,000 library building at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College; $225,000 
has been appropriated for a library build- 
ing at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; and the library of North Texas 
Junior Agricultural College has been mod- 
ernized and enlarged. Changes and im- 
provements contemplated this year in the 
library of the University of Texas, at an 
expenditure of about $500,000, will give 
the building a capacity of a million 
volumes. 


Wy 


Publication of an educational magazine 
in the Arabic language has been inaugu- 
rated by the American University at 
Cairo, Egypt. It is said to be the first 
magazine in the Arabic language devoted 
entirely to the general discussion of 
modern cducation and the adaptation of 
progressive principles to the educational- 
problems of the Near East. 


Lessons in Education from Foreign Experience 


Not Fully Utilized 


American Students Might Profitably Give More Attention to Methods and Achievements of other Countries. Writings 

Heretofore Published Largely Restricted to Descriptions of Developments in a Few Nations. Outstanding Subjects 

that Demand Attention Include Financial Support of Public Education, Relations of Systems of Government to 
Illiteracy and Culture, Perpetuation of Minority Languages, Organization of Middle Schools 


tion offer a wealth of opportunity 

for men and women who are 
studying education. The annual output 
of writings in the United States on the 
many phases of human training is great 
in amount and widely diversified in 
character, but only a small part of it has 
to do with the schools of other countries. 
That part consists mostly of historical 
and descriptive accounts of the school 
systems of the several nations, cach 
written by a native, often one who is 
studying here, or by an American who 
has spent some time abroad. The ac- 
counts may include comparisons of the 
systems described with the systems in 
the United States. 

Some of the best books on foreign and 
comparative education produced both 
here and abroad are collections of such 
studies. Though the comparisons are 
necessarily made largely on subjective 
bases and the writers sometimes place 
undue emphasis on particularly appealing 
phases of the systems described, studies 
of this kind have a distinct advantage in 
that they offer the readers a knowledge of 
the histories and main principles of several 
school systems as separate entities. 

Besides this somewhat marked restric- 
tion to one kind of writing, authors in the 
United States have further linited their 
foreign education output by dealing with 
only a few nations, mainly England, 
France, Germany, and Denmark. The 
time now seems opportune to remove these 
limitations and to publish more, both in 
number and proportion, of studies that 
are the result of tracing an important 
educational principle, practice, plan of 
organization, or method through many 
countries and note how it is working out 
in each. More than herctofore, material 
on the schools of foreign countries is now 
available and the better ways of securing 
data make it casier to do this different 
kind of writing. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest 
a few subjects, most of them of the class 
just mentioned, relating to foreign school 
systems, that seem to be worthy of careful 
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| NOREIGN and comparative educa- 


By JAMES F. ABEL 


Specialist in Foreign Education, Bureau of Education 


study. The student who handles any 
one of them well will widen his grasp of 
education in the world at large and will 
render a real service by gathering and 
interpreting data that are much necded. 
The highly specialized studies that are 
being made in great numbers in the United 
States are valuable but the broader 
principles and practices of many nations 
should not be overlooked. 


A few suggested topics are: 


1. What the world spends for public 
education.— This study may be under- 
taken by a group of threc to five stu- 
dents, and at least one of them should 
be trained in economics. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
the Department of Commerce keeps in 
fairly close touch with the budgct plans 
of other nations and can furnish much 
data. The regular reports of the minis- 
tries of education and the statistical 
annuals give figures in greater detail. 
The term ‘‘public” should be interpreted 
liberally to include the many private 
schools that are inspected and ercdited 
by Government authorities. The total 
amount that the world spends can never 
be accurately determined for any one 
time in any one system of coinage, but the 
present ignorance on the subject can be 
replaced by something of an approxima- 
tion. This study may well be the first 
of a series of researches in educational 
finance. Onc of them is— : 


2. National financial support of public 
education, its principles and practice.— 
Why do national governments support 
publie, and sometimes private education 
by grants, subsidies, scholarships, bonuses, 
etc., from national funds? On what prin- 
ciples do they base such action? What 
rights accrue to the national government 
by virtue of it? What amounts arc ex- 
pended and how are they apportioned? 
In the answers to these and similar ques- 
tions are the great principles underlying 
national support and contro! of education, 
The answers are to be found in the laws 
of the countries, the histories of their edu- 
cational systems, and the deerces, orders, 


and financial reports of the ministries of 
education. 

3. Educational policies and practices, 
past and present, of national governments 


-for thetr colonial possessions—The educa- 


tional policies of the British Empire in the 
self-governing dominions, India, and the 
colonies; those of France in Indo-China, 
Madagascar, Africa, and the French Es- 
tablishments in Oceania; of Italy in 
Northern Africa; of the Netherlands in 
the Dutch East Indies; and of other 
nations can be worked out to form a most 
important and informative chapter in 
world history. The general colonial pol- 
icy toward education adopted by the 
United States in the Ordinance of 1787 is 
known to most Americans and the results 
of schemes applied in Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands were surveyed in 
recent years. 

Closely allied to or even a part of this 
subject is— 

4. The education of indigenous peoples.— 
It is an important and timely topic. The 
United States Government is now care- 
fully studying the education of the In- 
dians.- ‘The Mexican Government is 
making strenuous efforts to train the 
native peoples; the Dominion of Canada 
has a well-planned system of Indian 
schools. The International Colonial In- 
stitute at Brusscls in 1910 published two 
large volumes entitled ‘‘L’Enseignement 
aux Indigenes”’ for the Netherland East 
Indies, Surinam, Alaska, the United 
States, the Philippines, British India, the 
Belgian Congo, the Portuguese colonies, 
the French colonics, Madagascar, Indo- 
China, and the British colonies. 

Each account contains a_ historical 
sketch and most of the official documents 
pertaining to cducation in the particular 
colonial area. The work needs to be 
brought up to date, and these volumes of 
the International Colonial Institute make 
a good point of departure for comparisons 
and the deduction of general principles 
governing the training of indigenous 
peoples. Some help in such a thesis nay 
be had from Alpheus Snow’s The Ques- 
tion of Aborigines in the Law and Prac- 
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tice of Nations, written at the request 
of the Department of State of the United 
States. 

5. Compulsory education, a brief history 
of its development in the several countries 
of the world, the laws governing it, and 
some indications of its successful enforce- 
ment.—The historical part of such a study 
may well be very brief. The present laws 
should be carefully studied and the main 
points tabulated. The relation of these 
laws to the illiteracy rate in the countries 
may be shown. Such compilations have 
been made from time to time but no 
up-to-date study seems to be available at 
present. 

6. The education of adulis—The stu- 
dent will find in this theme from what- 
ever angle he may approach it, whether 
as a compilation of present practices, the 
analysis and classification of types, its 
economic value, or the modern psycho- 
logical theorics of adult education, data 
enough to tax all his ingenuity in organiza- 
tion of subject matter and his best powers 
of expression. A sketch of the wide de- 
velopment of adult education since the 
World War and some outlines of present 
teaching methods would be particularly 
valuable. 

7. The remote causes of illiteracy—The 
immediate causes of illiteracy are inade- 
quate school systems and ineffective or 
poorly enforced compulsory education 
laws. The remote causes are less easily 
determined. They may be climate, geo- 
graphical location, racial customs and 
superstitions, caste systems, economic 
theories, despotic forms of government, 
etc. Determining a few of them offers 
an opportunity for some careful scientific 
work. 

8. Education in the national constitu- 
ttons—The constitution of one Latin 
American country forbids compulsory 
education. That of the United States 
makes no mention of education. Those 
of most of the newly created or recreated 
nations of Europe contain a number of 
provisions relating to such matters as 
the education of minorities, languages of 
instruction, the teaching of religion, and 
the right of the national government to 
control different phases of education. 
Other constitutions guarantee to the con- 
stituent units of the nation the right to 
control education within their respective 
boundaries. No interpretive handbook 
of these constitutional provisions has 
been issued. The demand for it is rather 
insistent. 

9. Magnae Cariae of public education.— 
In several countries, national crises, 
great social movements, or other sharply 
marked events have led to the immediate 
establishment or improvement of public 
education systems. The Danish school 
laws of 1814 following the recommenda- 
tions of the High Commission of Scliools, 
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appointed in 1789; Act XXXVIII of 
1868 in Hungary, drawn up and carried 
through the legislature by Baron Eétvés; 
the Casati Act of November 13, 1859, 
in Italy; the dispatch of 1854 for India; 
and the laws about 1881, enacted for 
France under the Third Republic, are 
examples of great charters of public 
instruction. They offer an opportunity 
for a most interesting piece of writing. 

10. The present status, in law and 
practice, of the education of women.— 
In the world at large provision for the 
education of women still lags far behind 
that for the education of men. °With 
another decade of the twentieth century 
soon to be closed, a definite stock taking 
of where mankind is in this respect will 
be most valuable and enlightening. 

ll. The revival and perpetuation of 
minority languages by means of the public 
school systems.—The Irish Free State is 
attempting to revive the Irish language 
by gradually making it the medium of 
instruction in the schools. Similar at- 
tempts are in progress in other countries. 
These moveiments present many and 
complicated aspects, cultural, emotional, 
national, political, economic, and educa- 
tional. If one believes that there should 
be as many as possible of language 
vehicles with which to convey the vast 
amount of knowledge in the world to the 
great number of human beings in the 
world, then he must believe that such 
efforts are laudable. If he feels that the 
radio and other means of rapid com- 
munication make a universal language 
either desirable or more desirable than 
ever beforc, he will probably look upon 
these attempts at the revival of minority 
languages as a step backward rather than 
in advance. Connected with this ques- 
tion is a considerable number of psycholog- 
ical investigations that should be made 
into the effects and processes of becoming 
bilingual or multilingual, but these re- 
searches will probably require better 
laboratory facilities than the average 
student has at his disposal. 

12. Types of middle schools.—By ‘‘mid- 
dle schools”’ is meant those schools that 
have developed in most countries for the 
purpose of training children in early adoles- 
cence, the years from 11 and 12 to about 
14 and 15. They include the superior 
primary schools of France, the central 
schools of England, various kinds of 
burgher schools or municipal schools on the 
Continent, and the junior high school of 
the United States. Just now this stage 
of education is the subject of much atten- 
tion and the “Education of the Adoles- 


cent,”’ recently issued as a report of a 


consultative committee of the Board of 
Education of England, has emphasized the 
movement. 

13. The geography of academic degrees, 
certificates, and diplomas.—Here is a 
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lighter topic, one that can be made inter- 
esting and entertaining and carry with it 
a fund of information that will ercate an 
appreciation of the value of other school 
systems. To illustrate, the certificate of 
maturity as a diploma of graduation from 
a secondary school is indigenous to and 
still almost wholly a product of Europe, 
especially central Europe. The bachillier 
des artes y sciencias is the standard diploma 
issued by the secondary schools of Latin 
‘America. In the British Empire the 
schools and the many examining bodies 
issue numerous kinds of school certificates. 
The study need not be carried out in 
great detail. If well written and illus- 
trated with good photographs of typical 
academic credentials, it will be of con- 
siderable value. 

14. International educational organiza- 
tions.—They are many and the number is 
increasing. A directory with the names, 
purposes, general principles of organiza- 
tion, places and dates of meetings, and a 
sketch of what each has accomplished 
would be a welcome handbook. 

15. An international dictionary of the 
more common educational words and 
phrases.—The value of some of the books 
written in English on forcign education 
has been lessened by the use of English 
names for the schools of the country 
described. International education can 
not be expressed well in the words of one 
language. The better plan will be to 
increase our educational vocabulary by 
adding to it several hundred words from 
other languages. A gymnasium is not a 
high school, and to speak and write of it 
as such merely delays the process of learn- 
ing what a gymnasium really is, much as 
counting on the fingers prevents a child 
from acquiring the ability to add rapidly. 
A hochschule is not a high school, either; 
usually it is an institution that gives 
technical training on university levels, 
and there is no good reason why all stu- 
dents of education should not ‘use the 
words technische hochschule as the properly 
descriptive term for a definite class of 
institutions of university rank. If some 
one will compile a small dictionary of four 
or five hundred words taken from several 
different languages and give a concise, 
accurate definition of each one, he will 
render a genuine service to education. 

Toward making any of the studies 
mentioned above, and many others, the 
United States Bureau of Education can 
give much help by arranging lists of refcr- 
ences, translating brief articles, directing 
students as to how and where data may 
be procured, furnishing original material, 
and in other ways saving investigators 
both time and effort. It is to be hoped 
that foreign and comparative education 
will command the attention of an increas- 
ing number of students and rescarch 
workers. 
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Salutatory 


Fepruary 20, 1929. 
Fellow Teachers, Greeting: 

In that work of astounding erudition, 
The Decline of the West, Oswald Spengler 
makes an observation very significant for 
“ives 


teachers. “The plant” he says, 


and knows not that it lives. The animal 
lives and knows that it lives. Man is as- 
tounded by his life and asks questions 
about it.” 

All living creatures are ‘‘plant-like”’ in 
sleep. Many beings in human form, 
savage and unlettered, differ even in the 
But alt 


children, except possibly a small per- 


waking state little from animals. 


centage of mental defectives, are capable 
of a real human existence. They are full 
of questions and if properly instructed, 
the more they learn the more curious they 
become. In full realization of this truth, 
commercial publishers of children’s ency- 
clopedias sell them through advertising 
their sufficiency to answer children’s 
questions. 

If the child is to be really ‘‘ 


“astounded by his life.’’ 


man,”’ he is 
He burns with 
What shall we do about it? 

In the home of yesterday, 


questions. 
parents, 
wearied with the long toit necessary in 
that day, believed that ‘‘ children should be 
In the crowded and 
ungraded public schoolroom of yesterday, 


seen and not heard.” 


the teacher, busy with many classes, sup- 
pressing every slight noise and unnecessary 
motion, held his charges to strict applica- 
tion in acquiring formal subject-matter 
skills. 
to his most vital questions it was from the 
sympathetic 


If such a child found any answer 
minister, devoted Sunday 
school teacher, or understanding friend. 
To-day, thanks largely to the influence 
of John Dewey, we believe that education 
is growth and that its chief object is 


greater capacity for growth. Not all the 
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effort of socicty, we think, should go to 
cattle, 
An ever increasing per- 


developing better horses, mules, 
sheep, and hogs. 
eentage of society’s effort must go to mak- 
ing better men and women. I believe 
that these objects can be realized in direct 
proportion to the ability of teachers to 
guide little children as each comes to 
realize the miracle and mystery of life. 
May each one have his questions about 
life satisfactorily solved. Therefore your 
commissioner is most interested in what 
goes on where the child mind and the 
teacher mind meet; where the child per- 
with the 
What is the cul- 
tural breadth and spiritual depth of that 


sonality comes into contact 
teaeher’s personality. 
teacher? With what skill and sympathy 
So, 
planning courses of study, mastering the 


can she meet the tasks before her? 


latest discoveries in teaching technique, 
developing construetive and sympathetie 
supervision of school work, improving 
teaeher-training schools and encouraging 
teacher self-improvement—these are the 
fundamental tasks. To them let us give 
major attention. 

It is, therefore, as a fellow teacher that 
I greet you. I hope you will tell me your 
problems and I pray for wisdom and 
strength to help you solve them. 

Cordialty yours, 
Wm. JoHn Cooper, 


Commissioner. 


The Cleveland Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence, Feb- 
ruary 24 to 28, will be reported in the 
April number of Scuoont Lirr. The 
material for the March number must be 
in type and ‘‘made up”’ before the réport 
of the proecedings can reach Washington. 


An industrial school to be known as 
“Escuela Industrial General Obregon” 
for Monterey, Mexico, is now in pros- 
pect. Plans and specifications are being 
prepared by the firm eonstructing the 
Federal building. It is planned to have 
this school complete in every respect, and 
methods and equipment employed in 
similar schools in the United States are 
being closely followed. The cost of the 
building and initial equipment is placed 
at 200,000 pesos (approximately $100,000) 
and tt will be financed by the Federal and 
State Governments.—William E. Copley, 
United States Vice Consul, Monterey, 
Mexico. 


Thorough Organization of Los 
Angeles Health Work 


Approximately 50,000 school children 
of Los Angeles, Calif., are reached and 
helped each year by the department of 
health and correetive physical edueation 
of the eity school system. AH senior and 
junior high schools have corrective rooms 
with teachers in charge. Thirteen eor- 
rective physical education eenters eare 
for elementary school children, and in 
addition the work of traveling eorreetive 
teachers eliminates in some cases the 
transportation of children. The depart- 
ment has a personnel of 315, including a 
direetor, 5 assistant direetors, 3 assistant 
supervisors, 380 physician inspectors, 35 
physieians who give volunteer service, 
28 physician eonsultants, a medical sani- 
tary inspector, an assistant medieal in- 
speetor, 12 dentists, 6 dental assistants, 
62 nurse inspectors, 10 nurse-teaehers in 
high sehools, 70 high-sehool eorrective 
physical edueation teaehers, 9 nutrition 
teachers, 11 elementary eorreetive teach- 
ers, 6 elementary traveling correetive 
teachers, and others. 
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To Provide International Research 
in Semitics 

Five distinet branches of international 
research in Semities have been established 
as the outgrowth of the Kohut Researeh 
Fellowship, instituted at Yale University 
in 1919 with an endowment of $11,000, 
to atd graduate students in the depart- 
ment of Semities. The five branches of 
the present Alexander Kohut Founda- 
tion (Ine.), include the Kohut collection 
of Judaica, the research fellowship, and 
publieation of the Yale Oriental Series, 
at Yale University; the Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York City; the 
Rabbinical Seminaries in Vienna and 
Budapest; and the more reeent founda- 
tion in Berlin. The principal objects 
of the foundation are to stimulate re- 
search in Jewish and other Semitie studies, 
to subsidize scholars im their original 
investigations in other fields, and to 
publish such works as have exceptional 
value. 

wy 


Scholarship for a six weeks’ course at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., during the summer 
session of 1929, is offered by the Women 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
one of its members. The scholarship has 
an actual value of $150, and provides 
necessary expenses during the six weeks’ 
eourse. It is open only to bona fide 
teachers in the public schools. The re- 
cipient will be pledged to pursue at least 
three academie eourses throughout the 
six weeks, 
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Books—A Tie That Binds Youth 
and Age 


By SARAH B, ASKEW 


Librarian New Jersey State Public Library Commission; National Chairman of Children’s Reading, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is urging books 
because they arc to the mind 

what food is to the body. That Nation, 
State, county, town, family, and school 
succeeds best which has the largest num- 
ber of individual members with sane, 
reasoning minds in sound, trained bodics. 

We want to give our children books in 
school and in home and community libra- 
ries, to train them in the use of books. 1! 
have never yet spoken to a group, par- 
ticularly of men, that some one did not 
say he had been hampered all his life be- 
cause he had not been taught when a child 
to use kooks in his job. 


Civic Duties Lead to Improved Classroom 


A small school on a hilltop in our State 
has a trim good-looking line of shelving 
running dround the room, pretty curtains 
at the window, and a glass box, puttied at 
the corners, containing ‘‘a happy family.” 
The teacher tells us the shelves were made 
by the boys from orange boxes hauled 
from a general store at the cross roads. 
The boys proudly tell us that they started 
in to clean up around the eommunity 
because they had read a book together in 
the Friday afternoon reading hour that 
told ‘‘all about your civic duty and how 
that means helping to keep our neighbor- 
hood clean.” 

They say they had started to burn the 
orange boxes when one of them suddenly 
remembered a book on teacher’s desk 
called Box Furniture that told how to 
make furniture from boxes. Another 
remembered they had no place to put their 
books, and the shelves are the result. The 
boys proudly say, ‘‘ We built them from 
the book.” The girls, not to be outdone, 
made the curtains from old flour sacks 
boiled and tied and dyed, ‘“‘from a book.” 

The happy family container? Why, 
that was made, too, by the boys from 
Things a Boy Can Make and Do, and the 
happy family was a frog, a lizard, and a 
number of other things that live in water 


This title was assigned to me and I took it without 
asking whether it meant our own youth to our own age, 
orthe youth of to-day to the age of to-day. So please do 
not criticize my interpretation of the title or even 
double treatment. I wish I could interpret my title to 
cover books as the tic that binds the school and the 
home, the tie that binds school and life, for that is 
ircs=—o. 13. Al. 

Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs, 8, M, N. 
Marrs and Mrs, Laura Underhill Kohn. 
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and are too small to eat each other. 
These were gathered together as a result 
of some delightful nature books. It is not 
only the shelves, the curtains, and the 
happy family, the teacher says, but the 
boys and girls have learned the real mean- 
ing of books and how to use them, and 
“vou don’t know how mueh easier disci- 


. pline is, and how much better we like each 


other since we have done things together.” 

Children will always enjoy books when 
thesc books enlarge the possibilities for 
making things and doing things, and what- 
ever enlarges these possibilities brings 
them into a more friendly relation with the 
adult population of the school, commu- 
nity, and home. The free conversation 
that follows such reading will go far 
toward establishing a community interest 
and a basis of comprehension of each other. 
The term ‘‘each other” is used betause, 
although it is known to many that children 
often find it difficult to tolerate the adult 
point of view, few appreciate the almost 
absolute lack of understanding of the 
child’s point of view on the part of the 
adult. <A mutual effort to interpret direc- 
tions and put them into effect is a great 
equalizer. 


Read Books and Lisien to Adult Conversation 


To accustom our children to read books 
upon civies lays the foundation for an 
intelligent citizenship. The school of to- 
day has a curriculum arranged primarily 
to develop a generation of intelligent eiti- 
zens, to maintain a close and living contact 
with the affairs of the day, and to direct 
the students to current topics and train 
them in intelligent approach, and this can 
be done only by access to books. The boy 
or girl who has been taught to read and 
can follow father and mother in a discus- 
sion of the questions of the day and on 
matters of local, State, and National Gov- 
ernment has a bond of interest with his 
parents and with the adult population that 
will surmount many difficulties and make 
him reeognize the vital need of conforming 
to convention and government. 

Reading of history, stories of our coun- 
try and its great men and women creates 
real patriotism. <A group of children were 
asked on Lincoln’s birthday if they knew 
his Gettysburg speech. The question 
was asked in desperation after many 
efforts to establish a cordial unembar- 
rassed relationship. The children giggled, 
and when the questioner looked rather 
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horrified that anyone should laugh in con- 
nection with Lineoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, the teacher explained that she had 
made them learn it by heart but that they 
did not know what it meant because they 
had not yet studied the Civil War in 
school and had no background. She eon- 
sented finally to having a table filled with 
books and pictures of Lincoln and _ his 
times and allowing the children time to 
read the books and talk them over. 


Reading Establishes Bond of Sympathy 


The questioner returned after a month 
to find a group of children ready to pounce 
upon her to talk it over. One boy arose 
to tell about it. He said ‘‘The tide of the 
Confederacy rose and rose until it seemed 
at Gettysburg the Union would be swept 
under, and finally the high tide of the 
Confederacy rushed up Cemetery Hill in 
Pickett’s eharge and struck against the 
guns of Doubleday, and Doubleday began 
to fall back step by step, until a man 
rallied here and a man rallied there and 
held it with his life, and the high tide of 
the Confederacy fell back broken in vain 
against the guns of Doubleday,” and he 
ended up by saying, “‘and boys, they 
weren't much older than us and we’re 
going to keep on having a gang but from 
now on its going to be a patriotie gang.” 
The bond was established between young 
and old and patriotism was fanned into 
life. : 

A mother and her son visited Virginia 
and Washington. To the son every 
tablet and every place was an added bur- 
den, until his mother saw he was getting 
neither pleasure nor instruction and that he 
and she had no eommon ground for en- 
joyment. She cut the visit short, and 
before she came again she and he had read 
together books about the men and women 
who had lived and served and died that 
this might be a Nation, and of the great 
struggle in and around Washington, until 
every part of it lived for him, and no 
tablet was an empty collection of words. 

What the subsequent visit meant to 
them both only parents who have done 
this can know. His continual ‘‘ Mother, 
don’t you remember?” and, ‘‘Let’s stay 
a little longer,” and his final ‘‘Gee, it was 
a great trip—you and I are great trippers 
together,’”’ made it one of the happiest 
times of her life. What the building of 
this into his character and consciousness 
will mean in after life only time can telt. 
Such reading with his mother gave us 
Lincoln. : 


Sympathetic Laughter Brings Happiness 


The things we know in eommon bring 
us together, both young and old. We can 
not have with children many of the new 
expericnees, for life is so different for 
children of to-day, but through books we 
can establish a common knowledge and a 
common enjoymentjthat_always gives us 
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contact. In one house it is only necessary 
to say, ‘‘Some go up and some go down; 
you'll get to the bottom safe and sound,” 
to start all laughing from youngest 
to the oldest, when somcone has started 
boasting. Some great person has said 
that no two people can live together 
really happily until they have laughed 
over the same thing. How many house- 
holds, then, have been made comfortable 
by Uncle Remus and Tales of Laughter? 
How many children have been saved from 
sulks and misunderstandings by a whole- 
some laugh? 

To understand commonplace things 
mutually gives enjoyment, but a much 
rarer companionship is given by a mutual 
understanding and sharing of appreciation 
of something beautiful, whether it be 
words, music, painting, nature, or charac- 
ter. Books give this understanding both 
to us and to our children. Visiting 
picture galleries is to many children but a 
boring habit of adults; but to that child 
who has read of what pictures mean 
and of the storics that pictures tell 
a visit to a gallery with a grown-up 
means unalloyed pleasure to both. 

To one person a sunset always recalls a 
walk along a meadow brook hand in 
hand with a beloved grown-up, as they 
chanted together the poem which tells 
how for one moment at sunset the gates of 
heaven swing ajar to give us mortals a 
glimpse. Dickens’s Child’s Dream of a 
Star on the porch, tucked against grand- 
mother’s knee on a summer’s evening, 
has carried anothcr back many a time 
to an old home behind the dark pines. 
A grandfather who took a little girl 
behind him on his slow rides on an old 
gray horse and read aloud to her the 
Three Musketcers, built up for her a rare 
companionship with older people. 

A common basis of pleasure means the 
difference between love with friendship 
and love without. How reading brings 
this to the varied interests of life one must 
experience to realize. A little girl would 
not visit the woods unless her mother 
could go, because only she and mother 
had read together what Jenny Wren told 
Peter Rabbit about the birds. ‘No,”’ 
she said to her little friend, ‘‘you wouldn’t 
understand because you haven’t read, 
you see.” A child of 8 stayed home 
from a ride to town because she wanted to 
talk some more about King Midas with 
her aunt with whom she had read the story. 

Simple companionship, sitting together 
while reading, associating the home with 
something enjoyed and known means 
much. We all know how we love homely 
old things because of what they have 
meant to us of companionship, content- 
ment, and pleasure. Ian Maclaren says 
of his home street that it was ‘‘as homely 
and lovely as his mother’s face.” Some 
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say we no longer have center tables 
because there is no one to sit around them. 
Isn’t that unfortunate? The old love and 
understanding between father and chil- 
dren and mother and children was created 
right there, some absorbed in books while 
others mended or did a school task, and 
every now and then some favorite bit 
was shared with those who had read it 
before. 

Last of all, books—fairy tales, ro- 
mances, poetry, drama, stories—train the 
child’s imagination, and there is no 
understanding or companionship without 
imagination. It is imagination that 
makes us generous, that makes us kind, 
that makes us understand even those 
things that are beyond our knowledge. 
Books and conversation over books train 
in using the imagination—but beware of 
didactic conversation—it has to be 
conversation of mutual understanding 
and appreciation. 

Books train comprehension and 
thought, and gradual training in com- 
prehension and the process of thinking 
brings children in contact with all the 
world and is the tie that binds them not 
only to age but aiso to the outside world. 
The greatest dividing force between age 
and Youth is the lack of experience and 
actual living on the part of youth and the 
lack of resiliency and acceptance of the 
new on the part of age. Through books 
youth is enabled to comprehend experi- 
ence and life, and age can so renew itself 
that it keeps the resiliency, enthusiasm, 
and pioneer spirit of youth. 

The Committee on Children’s Reading 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers believes that books should be as 
much a part of the child’s life in the 
home as food and clothes, and that books 
should be chosen as carefully with refer- 
ence to the value of the book and the 
desires and needs of the particular child 
as other necessitics for a full and happy 
life. It believes that no school is complete 
without a collection of books carefully 
chosen to foster the use of books in 
every phase of life. There should be 
books for collateral and supplementary 
reading, to embroider the fabric of fact, 
to provide for the brilliant pupil who can 
travel fast and far, to enliven the work 
for the slow student, and ‘‘to send out 
stimulating currents into every corner of 
the institution,” and to aid in adjusting 
the child to society. 

It believes that no community is com- 
plete without public library service to 
children to give a wider range of books 
than can be provided in the home and 
school, to give to the children an appreci- 
ation of books for pleasure and recreation, 
and to direct, encourage, and aid in 
establishing a love of reading and a 
standard of taste. 


Better Provision Made for Atypical 
Children 


Subnormal and backward children in 
special schools and classes maintained by 
city school systems increased from 10,890 
to 51,814 during 18 years, 1914 to 1927, 
as shown by United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 5. The 
number of special classes in city schools 
for children of lower mentality has about 
doubled in 10 years. The large growth 
in schools and in enrollment does not indi- 
eate that feeble mindedness is on the in- 
crease but that better provision is made 
for the care and instruction of such 
children. 

The statistics of the bureau included 
51 State institutions, 30 private institu- 
tions, and 218 city day schools. Enroll- 
ment in State schools for subnormal chil- 
dren increased in 13 years from 27,962 to 
49,791; enrollment in private institutions 
increased from 916 to 2,416. The num- 
ber of instructors reported by State 
schools increased from 381 in 1914 to 
580 in 1927; in private schools from 116 
to 195; and in city schools from 650 to 
2,718. State schools report employment 
in 1927 of 4,047 assistants, and private 
schools of 435 assistants. 

Subnormal and backward children in 
city schools are usually of higher men- 
tality than those in State institutions, 
and are in school only during the period of 
instruction. City schools, therefore, re- 
port no assistants. Scx distribution is 
about the same in State and in private 
institutions, but city schools enroll about 
twice as many boys as girls. In order to 
make these handicapped young people as 
nearly self-supporting as possible, they 
are taught music, household arts, agri- 
culture,. manual training, and certain 
trades, in addition to the usual academic 
subjects. 

wy 


Offers Fellowships for Graduate 
Study Abroad 


Six fellowships of $1,200 each for gradu- 
ate study at any high-grade graduate 
school in the United States or in foreign 
countrics, will be available hereafter to 
graduates of DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. The recipients must be men 
and women of scholarship and creative 
ability whose work in college promises 
success in advanced study. The new 
fellowships are part of the Rector Fellow- 
ship Foundation of the university, which 
possesses a fund of more than $2,500,000 
that has been used heretofore to assist 
undergraduate students only. Tuition 
fecs at DePauw have been paid this year 
by this fund for 540 men, 100 of wliom will 
graduate in June. 


~ High School in Every School District Means 
Too Many Small Schools 


Nearly Three-Fourths of the First-Grade Four-Year High Schools of Ohio Have Fewer Than 100 Pupils Each. 
Typical School Has 70 Pupils and 4 Teachers. Rich Curriculum with Opportunities for Social Education Not 
Possible in Schools of This Size. Small Classes and Relatively High Per Capita Costs Likely to Follow 


By E. J. AAHBAUGH 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


HE IDEA of public secondary 
i} education has been fully accepted 
by the people of Ohio, as it has 
been by those of all the other States. A 
high school within the reach of every boy 
and girl of the State has been a goal 
strongly advocated and carnestly sought 
for many years. The number of first- 
grade high schools has increased from 650 
to 1,027, or 58 per cent, during the past 
decade. 

It was the purpose of this study to in- 
quire into the characteristics of the most 
numerous type of high schools in the 
State, and to raise the question whether 
secondary education, as interpreted at 
present, is made available to our boys and 
girls by the procedure which we have 
followed. Any school district which was 
able to meet certain minimum require- 
ments regarding teaching staff and equip- 
ment could establish a high school 
accredited as “‘first-grade.’’ These min- 
imum standards have been relatively low, 
and academic factors have received first 
consideration. 

Data were obtained from the Educa- 
tional Directory published by the State 
director of education and from the annual 
reports required by the State depart- 
ment of education from the executive 
head of each high school. These show 


TABLE I.—Distribution of first-grade high 
schools in Ohio, by type of school and 
district, 1927-28 


that the first-grade high schools of the 
State for 1927-28 were distributed as 
shown in Table I. 

Although there is a distinct tendency, 
especially in county and exempted village 
systems, to organize 6-year high schools, 
the old 4-year organization, which includes 
grades 9 to 12, was still the prevailing 
form in the State. Consequently, only 
4-year, first-grade schools are considered 
in this report. Forty-six per cent of all 
the pupils in the public 4-year high 
schools of the State were in rural schools 
under county supervision, and approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of all the pupils in all 
public high schools, regardless of length 
of course, were in these same rural schools. 

Table II presents data on the enroll- 
ment in the first-grade 4-year high 
schools under the three types of organi- 
zation. It is read as follows: The aver- 
age number of (arithmctic mean) of 
students in the rural high schools was 
83; in the exempted village schools, 259; 
in the city schools, 797. The figures for 
median, first quartile, and third quartile 
are read in the same manner. It is of 


TasBie II.—Enyrollment in public first- 
grade 4-year high schools 1n Ohio 


Median 


| ; ; 
| First | Third 
| Mean quartile) quartile 
| i> 
RS. een 83 70 | 48 104 
Exempted villages. - 259 272 226 806 
NG 90 Se One 797 614 369 136 


| 


Length of course | 
Type of district |Total 
4 years'5 years 6 years Senior 
eral 711 1 136 | i 849 
Exempted vil- | | 
lig ae ' 300 See igy il 48 
Cis J 76 2 pe 28 130 
Motale-..-- 820 3] 174! 30! 1,027 


1 All high schools were classified as rural if they are 
in a county supervisory unit under the county super- 
intendent of schools. These include all public high 
schools not in footnotes 2 and 3 below. 

2 Exempted villages are villages of 3,000 to 5,000 
population which have voted themselves independent 
of county supervision in school matters. 

3 Cities are communities of 5,000 or more inhabit- 
ants according to the last Federal census. 


Publication of this article is sponsored by the 
National Committee on Rescarch in Secondary 
Education, J. B. Edmonson, chairman; C. A. Jcssen, 
secretary. 


interest to note that first quartile enroll- 
ment in the exempted village schools was 
more than twice third quartile of the 
rural system, and that first quartile in the 
city schools was well above third quartile 
of the exempted village. 

In Table III these high schools are 
distributed so as to show the percentage 
of schools which had a given enrollment. 
It is read as follows: Two and two-tenths 
per cent of these first-grade 4-year high 
schools had an enrollment of 25 or less. 
Twenty-six and four-tenths per cent had 
an enrollment of 26 to 50. This gives a 
cumulative per cent of 28.6 which had an 
enrollment of 50 or less. The other 
figures are read in the same manner. It 
is easily seen that more than one-fourth 


of the schools had an enrollment of 50 or 
fewer; more than one-half had an enroll- 
ment of 75 or fewer; nearly three-fourths 
had 100 or fewer and more than 90 per 
cent, 150 or fewer. Surely the State 
must be well-supplied with small high 
schools. 


Tasie III.—Enrollment in first-grade 
4-year rural high schools tn Ohio 


Cumu- 
Enrollment Per cent lative 

per cent 
25:Or leSS Sena aeee-  ceoeee og | Seese es ae 
26 to 50 26.4 28.6 
28.9 57.5 
16.2 73.7 
10.5 84.2 
126: to 150) Sees 252 cae 6.7 90.9 
151 to U75_ Soe = = ee ab if 94.6 
176:to: 200) Seen ee one) 96.8 
IMror eit iang200 eee eee 3.2 100, 0 


Table IV gives the average number of 
teachers per school, the average number 
of pupils per school, and the average num- 
ber of pupils per teacher in the first-grade 
4-year high schools in the three types of 
supervisory units 
TaBiE [V.—Average number of teachers, 

pupils, and pupils per teacher in first- 

grade 4-year high schools in Ohio 


Average Average eee 

number number Ki il 

of of eh = 

teachers pupils eaeher 
Ruval.....2 ee 4.6 83 18 
Exempted villages__... iz 259 23 
ity... -aeeeoseas 30.6 797 26 


The table is read as follows: The average 
number of teachers per school in the rural 
high schools was 4.6; in exempted village 
high schools 11.2; and city high schools, 
30.6. It must be remembered that in all 
cases these were first-grade 4-year high 
schools. It wil! be noted that the average 
number of pupils per teacher rises steadily 
with increase in size of school. 

Table V presents further evidence re- 
garding the teacher situation in the rural 
high schools. 

Only 2 schools had 2 teachers each, 
but note that more than one-third of 
the schools had 3 teachers or fewer, 61 
per cent had 4 teachers or fewer, three- 
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fourths had 5 or fewer, 90 per eent, 7 or 
fewer, and less than 4 per eent had 10 
teaehers or more. The model sehool 
among these rural 4-year sehools had 
between 51 and 75 pupils with 3 teaehers. 
This neeessarily means a limited eurri- 
eular offering and eonsequently limited 
edueational opportunity for these boys 
and girls. 

In order to study the problem somewhat 
more intensively, 100 sehools were seleeted 
from the 524 whieh had an enrollment of 
100 students or fewer and another 100 


TasiE V.—Proportion of rural first-grade 
4-year high schools having the designated 
number of teachers 


Per cent, Cumu- 

Number of teachers of lative per 
schools ; cent 

37.0 9. seeeeeeee 
24.0 61.0 
14.7 75.7 
8.3 84.0 
6.4 90. 4 
ha 93. 7 
5. 96. 2 
3.8 100. 0 


from the 164 schools whieh had an enroll- 
ment of 101 to 200, inelusive. These 
sehools were seleeted by the following 
proeedure. One sehool of each enroll- 
ment was taken from eaeh eounty whieh 
had a sehool of that elassifieation. Addi- 
tional sehools suffieient to eomplete the 
100 were taken from the various eounties 
in proportion to the number of sehools 
of the given type whieh the eounty had. 
Two eounties of the 88 in the State had 
no 4-year sehools with fewer than 100 
students, and 20 eounties no sehools with 
an enrollment of 101 to 200 students. 


Increased Enrollment Brings Program Enrichmgnt 


Table VI presents some data on enroll- 
ment and number of teaehers for these 
two groups of sehools. It is read as 
follows: In Group I (the 100 sehools 
having a student enrollment of 18 to 100) 
the median enrollment was 63, and in 
Group ITI (student enrollment of 101 to 
200) the median enrollment was 128. 
The median size of elass in Group I 
sehools was 14.6 students; in Group II, 
19.1. It will be noted that with the 
size of school doubled the number of 
teaehers, whieh ineludes the exeeutive 
head in eaeh ease, was not quite doubled 
and the size of elass was inereased less 
than 50 per eent. Sinee the size of elass 
was not proportionately inereased, it 
would seem that the eurrieular offering 
had been expanded and thus the eduea- 
tional program enriehed. Some evidenee 
on this point will be presented later. 

The medians for enrollment were 
eoimputed for all rural sehools of these 
sizes in the State. It was found that the 
median enrollment in Group I schools 
was 58 and in Group II sehools, 130. 
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These figures are suffieiently near those 
given in Table VI to indieate that the 
seleeted sehools are truly representative 
of the larger group from whieh they were 
taken. 


Taste VI.—Pupil and teacher data for 
selected schools 


[Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 


|Median : 


Mean 
number! Menian number 
| stu- | Giese teach- 
| dents ers 


t |= 

63 | 14.6 | 3.61 

128 19.1 | 
} a 


Group I (18 to 100 students) - 
Group II (101 to 200 stu- 


UGS) sc ccoceavece soe oneeee 6.48 


Froin Table VII it is easily seen that 
nearly one-third of the elasses in Group I 
sehools had 10 students or fewer, and 
three-fourths of them had 20 or fewer, 
while in Group II sehools slightly more 
than one-third had 15 or fewer and three- 
fourths had 25 or fewer. Sueh small 
elasses mean exeessive pupil-period eost 
for the subjeets taught. 


Taspie VII.—Percentage distributoin of 
classes of designated sizes 


[Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 


Group I Group II 

Cum Cumu- 

Per lative Per lative 

cent per cent per 

cent cent 
5 pupils or fewer_._. 620) | Saas 250) |beee oes 
G tol ON2e22 ee aoe 23.5 29. 5 11.6 14.2 
1] todlpse222 2a 28.0 57.5 Palle 35. 4 
IG te:202222-2eeeeeee 19.7 Ti2 23.8 59.2 
2) te2oseeee-- eee 12.4 89. 6 19.5 78.7 
26) tOrs0 sae eee Wel 96.9 11.8] 90. 5 
More than 30_----_. . 3.1 100. 0 9.5 | 100.0 


Table VIII presents median experienee, 
salary, and teaehing load in terms of the 
number of pupil-periods taught per day 
for exeeutive heads and other teaehers in 
eaeh of the two groups of sehools. 


for exeeutive heads was 65.6 pupil-period’s 
per day; for teaehers, 83.2. The figures 
for Group II are read in the same manner. 
From this table it is seen that the cxeeu- 
tive heads were persons of a eonsiderable 
amount of experienee while the teaehers 
were on the average, teaching their third 
or fourth year. Apparently the Group I 
schools paid about $700 additional to the 
exeeutive head and relieved him of one 
and one-half elasses per day for his admin- 
istrative work, while the Group II sehools 
gave him $1,080 additional and relieved 
him of two elasses per day. A comparison 
of median size of elass as presented in 
Table VI and the median number of 
pupil-periods per day shown in Table VIII 
indieates that the exeeutive heads in the 
smaller sehools were teaehing on the 
average 5 periods per day while the 
teaehers had 6 or 7. In Group II sehools 
the exeeutive heads were teaehing 3 pe- 
riods per day while the other teaehers 
had slightly more than 5. In Group I 
schools all exeeutive heads were doing 
some teaehing, while in Group II sehools 
9 of the 100 heads taught no elasses at all. 


Enrichment More Apparent than Real 


Table IX presents all the subjeets listed 
by the prineipals of these two groups of 
sehools as being offered during the year 
1927-28, together with the number of 
elasses and the median size of elass in 
eaeh. The small number of eases makes it 
inadvisable to indieate median size of 
elass other than the size group in whieh it 
is located. As indieated in Table VII, 
elasses were tabulated for size*by 5-point 
intervals. The table is read as follows: 
In the 100 Group I sehools, there were 103 
elasses of English I, whieh elasses had a 
median size of between 16 and 20 stu- 
dents. -In the 100 Group II sehools, 
there were 180 elasses of English I, whieh 
elasses had a median size of between 21 
and 25 students. All other figures are 
read in the same manner. 


Tasie VIII.—Median experience, salary, and teaching load for executive heads and 
: teachers in two groups of small high schools 


{Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools] 


Median years’ | 
experience 


Execu- Teach-| Executive | 


| Median annual salary — ie 


Execu- | peach. 


eo ers head Teachers — ne ers 
; : 
Pupil- | Pupil- 
| periods | periods 
Group 1 GSitonG0lstid ents) see 9.75 2.41 $2,047.62 | $1,349.22 | 65. 6 83.2 
Group II (101 to 200 students)_.. ...--. 2-2-2. 16.6 3.1 2, 621.38 99. 2 


1,443.86 | 67.5 
! 


Table VIII is read as follows: In Group 
I schools, the median experienee of the 
exeeutive heads was 9.75 years; of teaeh- 
ers, 2.4 years. The median salary of 
exeentive heads was $2,047.62; of teaeh- 
ers $1,349.22. The median teaehing load 


In examining this table one is iim- 
mediately struek by the large number of 
subjeets offered. This would seem to 
indieate very rieh eurrieula. However, 
when one remembers that there were 100 
sehools in eaeh of these groups and then 
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notices the number of subjects in which 
there was a relatively small number of 
classes, one realizes that this richness in 
curricular offering is more apparent than 
real. Even if one were to consider that 
all of the Group I high schools were 


Tasus IX.—Curricular offerings with fre- 
quency and median size of classes 


[Obio 4-year first-grade rural bigh schools} 


Peveno (issh@roup Il (ele 
100 students) | 200 students) 


Num-; Me- 
ber of , dian 
classes’ size 


Num-| Me- 
ber of | dian 
classes} size 


Ween) ......--..--<2 103 | 16-20 180 896. 21-24 
Weis Il_........-.--- 88 | 16-20 147 21-25 
Wenglish Il. ...----.-..- 82 | 21-25 121 26-30 
Weis lV ..-.---..---.~- 35 | 16-20 104 21-25 
Business English.._...-.. 4] 11-15 13 16-20 
10 6-10 22 16-20 

2 | 16-20 1 11-15 

86 | 11-15 109 16-20 

81 6-10 89 11-15 

16 6-10 35 6-10 

8 | 6-10 16 6-10 

23 6-10 56 11-15 

24 6-10 50 11-15 

4 6-10 6 11-15 

a 6-10 8 11-15 

94 | 16-20 126 | 21-25 

37 6-10 61 11-15 

xe 58 6-10 100 16-20 

Geometry (solid)_..._-__ 5 | 11-15 22) 11-15 
Commercial arithmetic _ 47 | 11-15 72 | 16-20 
History (ancient). _.-.-. 24 | 16-20 39 | 21-25 
History (modern) -_..---- 37 | 16-20 55 | 21-25 
History (medieval) - --.. 3 | 16-20 12} 21-25 
History (world)-_..-.---- 46 | 16-20 56 21-25 
History (American) -..-- 73 | 16-20 85 | 21-25 
American democracy -..- 36 | 16-20 49 | 21-25 
Economics. ...--.------- 11 | 11-15 9 | 21-25 
mociology-.--.----..---- 20 | 16-20 13 | 31-35 
Commercial civics. ..-.. 39 | 11-15 50 | 21-25 
Occupations -.--.----- = 11 | 16-20 20 | 21-25 
Commerce and industry. 2} 610 3 | 16-20 
Commercial geography_. 38 | 16-20 44 | 21-25 
Commercial law_._.-.-- 8 | 11-15 19; 16-20 
General science_.----.-. 89 | 21-25 155 | 21-25 
MOOR eee oe ween eens 5 47 | 16-20 103 26-30 
Physical geography-~.-_-_- 5 11-15 22 | 16-20 
Physies_. 63 | 11-15 82 11-15 
i 22} 11-15 55 16-20 
Samitation........------- 7| 16-20 6 6-10 
Physiology -_-.--.--.---- 3 |) 21-25 2 11-15 
General agriculture _.... 59 | 11-15 54s 16-20 
Animal husbandry------ 15) 6-10 23) 11-15 
Soils and crops___...---- 12} 6-10 2911-15 
Farm mechanics -----.-- 16, 6-10 10, 11-15 
Farm management_-___-- 6| 6-10 ie 6-10 
Home economics I. -..-- 65 | 6-10 79 | 11-15 
Home economics II_-..- 20 | 11-15 53 | 11-15 
Manual arts I_..-.-.---- 59 | 11~15 67 | 11-15 
Manual arts II___.._..-. 14 | 11-15 33 | 11-15 
Bookkeeping I___--_-_-- 30 | 11-15 66 | 11-15 
Bookkeeping II__--_---- 5 | 610 20) 11-15 
At sqosbalee ae 13 | 6-10 62 | 11-15 
AUS ovat) 0 3 | 6-10 31} 11-15 
Stenograpby I_.--..-_-- 1} 1-5 41 | 11-15 
ISO oo een ne =e 3 | 3640 4) 41-45 
One®. --- eoSsc epee beecoc eee 11 | 21-25 
Glee club 31-35 
Une Se we 16-20 
Mechanical drawing 11-15 
Farm sbop 11-15 
Civics... es Seeeeen. aces 11-15 
Bible history 11-15 
Salesmanship 11-15 
Mivgiene.......--. 31-35 
German I 16-20 
German II 6-10 


operating upon an alternating program 
by which many of the subjects are offered 
in alternate years, it is still evident that 
many of these subjects are offered in but 
few schools. In*other words, instead of 
the children in these schools having an 
opportunity to make their selection from 
more than 50 subjects during their high- 
school course, their selection must be 
made from a much more restricted group. 


Column three, which gives the median 
size of class in the schools of Group I, 
calls attention to the large number of sub- 
jects in which the median size was in the 
group 6 to 10 students. This means that 
half of the classes in these subjects have 
an enrollment of 10 or fewer. Certainly 
classes of this size greatly increase the 
cost of instruction. Column five shows 
that even the schools having an enroll- 
ment of between 101 and 200 students 
were not entirely free from very small 
classes. Third and fourth year Latin, 
sanitation, farm management, and second- 
year German, all show class enrollments 
of a very small size. 


Election Limited in Small Schools 


Since one can not be certain to what 
extent the schools were carrying two or 
more sections in a single subject, and it 
is evident that this must have been the 
case in the subjects where the number of 
classes runs beyond 100, he can not state 
positively that any single subject was 
taught in all schools. It is fair to assume 
from what we know of high-school cur- 
ricula that English I was taught in all, 
but there is no other single subject with 
regard to which such assurance can be 
had. On the other hand, one can feel 
positive that the subjects which show 10 
or fewer classes were not offcred in more 
than double this number of schools. 
These subjects are shown in Table X 
and further emphasize the fact that in 
most of the small high schools the op- 
portunity for election of subjects, which 
aid in the development of spccial interests 
and aptitudes, was exceedingly limited. 


TaBLE X.—Subjects taught in 10 schools or 
fewer, 1927-1928 


[Ohio 4-year first-grade rural high schools} 


Group I Group II 
(18-100 students) (401-200 students) 
j | ie oe 
Nuw- Nuim- 
Subject | ber of Subject ber of 
classes | classes 
ane iE 
Public speaking___ 10 | Farm mechanics _- 10 
atin PV... ...2.-- 8 || Economics.._..--- o) 
Commercial law __ 8% Spanish IT_..-.--- 8 
Sanitation —__---..- Way cilee clube 2----_- 8 
Farm manage- 6 | Sanitation_.-.--.-- 6 
ment. 
Solid geomctry-__--| 5 i epenish T.....-..- 6 
Physical geogra- | i} | Aes Ae ees 4 
y. 
sgt eeaping 10 Ree 5) 1. &. ehorus...... 4 
Spanish I22-22--- 4 || Commerce and in- 3 
dustry. 
Business English__. 4 || Bible history___.-. 3 
Medieval history_ 3 || Salesmanship --___. 3 
Physiology..------ 3 || Journalism_--.---- 2 
Typing IT__ 3 || Physiology___.---- 2 
eqiisic. ...- Bal PEL yeicncees==—==— a4 A 
Spanish II_...-._. 2 || Qertian 1] ....-. 2 1 
Commerce and in- 2aleGienmeani lees s= =a 1 
dustry. 
Journalism __-.---- 2 |I | 
Stenography I-_-.-- 1 


The subjects presented in Table X 
(which include more than one-fourth of 
the apparently rich curricular offering 
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shown in Table IX) certainly were not 
offered in three-fourths of the schools 
under consideration. If to this group are 
added those subjects which had class fre- 
quencies of 10 to 25, approximately one- 
fourth more of the subjects listed in Table 
IX would be excluded from the list which 
pupils in more than half of the schools 
would have an opportunity to cleet. This 
remains true even when alternating pro- 
grams are assumed in all schools. Un- 
questionably this is too broad an assump- 
tion. All of these schools do not run on 
alternating programs. Consequently more 
than half of the subjects listed in Table 
IX—doubtless many showing as many as 
50 classes—do not appear in the curricular 
offering of a number of the sehools under 
consideration. 

It is of interest to know that several sub- 
jects appear as an offering in all four of the 
high-school years. Commercial arithme- 
tic, soils and erops, commercial geography, 
and farm mechanies, appear thus in Group 
I schools; and commercial arithmetic, 
soils and crops, animal husbandry, phys- 
ical geography and bookkeeping I in Group 
II schools. Evidently in the minds of 
those who made up the currieula for these 
small high schools, these subjects have no 
inherent qualities which make them suit- 
able for pupils of one particular grade and 
not suitable for those of another. The fol- 
lowing subjects are taught in three differ- 
ent years in the respective schools: In 
Group I schools— Modern history, gencral 
agriculture, home economies I, physical 
geography, and animal husbandry. In 
Group ITI schools—Modern history, gen- 
eral agriculture, home economics I, com- 
mercial geography, farm mechanics, farm 
management, farm shop, mechanical draw- 
ing, bookkeeping II, and sanitation. These 
are not cases where the subject is offered 
in a particular year, but students of other 
classifications may elect the work. In-. 
stead, these are subjects which are defi- 
nitely placed in the currieulum in each of 
three different years as a part of the or- 
ganized program of study for one or more 
high schools. 


Typical School too Small for Best Work 


In summary it may be stated that in 
1927-28 the typical, first-grade 4-year 
high school in Ohio was a rural high school, 
under county supervision, and had 70 
pupils and 4 teachers. Of those having 
an enrollment of 100 pupils or fewer the 
typical school had 68 pupils and 4 teach- 
ers, one of whom was the exeeutive head 
of the school who is officially known as 
principal but is usually called superin- 
tendent. This principal had nearly 10 
years of experience but his teaehers had 
less than 3 years. The principal received 
$2,000 per year and the teachers received 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Community Enterprises Offer a Fertile 
Field for Applied Learning 


Practical Application of Theoretical Instruction is Often a Difficult Task. Experiment 


of Putting Children to Work on Civic Projects Has Produced Remarkable Accomplish- 
ments. Examples Reported from Every Section 


By MAY BENNETT 


Harmon Foundation 


HE DAY is well past when in 
answer to the question, ‘Why 


do we have to study arithmetic?” 
the teacher answers, ‘‘ Because it is good 
for you.’ Even if she believes that fact, 
her psychological training prompts her to 


scratched, because until children have 
been given a chance, it is easy to under- 
rate their intelligence and capability. 
Those towns which have tried the experi- 
ment of putting children to work on civic 
projects have seen such remarkable ac- 


keep it as far in the background as possible 
while she points out the things for which 
arithmetic is a uscful tool. The still 
wiser teacher does not even permit the 
‘question to be asked. She makes arith- 
metic so interesting that the child never 
realizes that he is performing a task. 

That is the aim of the good teacher of 
to-day, but in practical application she 
sometimes finds difficulties. It is casy 
to accept the doctrine, but sometimes hard 
to see how it can be applied in practice. 
Domestic science classes now prepare 
school lunches, composition classes edit 
the school newspaper, physics students 
build radio sets, but now and then even 
the most resourceful teacher finds her 
work becoming mechanical and mediocre, 
because she is not able to tic it up with a 
vitalizing interest. 


Easy to Underrate Children’s Capacity 


When this becomes true, a teacher 
might well ask herself whether she has 
looked outside the school. Community 
enterprises offer a fertile ficld for applied 
learning; the surface has scarcely been 


complishments as a result, that their ex- 
periences should serve as inspiration to still 
further adventures in motivated teaching. 


i etig « by. Pied 
Beae fee ae —o ee : 


School boys were responsible for many of the improvements in Paragould (Ark.)} Park 


The activities of school children all 
over the country were one of the most 
outstanding aspects of a recently closed 
playground progress contest conducted 
by the Harmon Foundation of New York 
among its 102 affiliated fields. In work- 
ing for awards these playfields planned 
ingenious ways and means by which 
motivated activity may be provided for 
school children in practically any coni- 
munity, by cooperation between the play- 
ground authorities and the school author- 
ities. These recreation areas, established 
through the assistance of the foundation 
as part of its movement to have land 
permanently set aside for play in advance 
of city growth, may fairly be said to 
represent, in their recreation activities, a 
cross section of American community life. 
They are located in all sections of the 
country, and in most of its States; in 
hamlets of as few as 900 people and in 
cities of as many as 160,000; their develop- 
ment is sponsored by all types of organiza- 
tions—women’s clubs, chambers of coin- 
merce, Lions, Rotary Clubs, American 
Legion posts, boards of education, and the 
like. 


Whole Environment Contributes to Learning 


Thus the activities of school children 
in these competing towns indicate a wide- 
spread application of the principle of 
motivated learning—learning which need 
not be confined within schoolroom walls 
but extends out into the child’s whole 
environment. The reports of the use of 
these play places demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of childhood training for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. They also, 
because of their variety, make up a 


suggestive reference list for the teacher 
who is desirous of connecting her class- 
room work: with actual. experience wher- 
ever possible. 
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Arithmetic, as well as psychology, 
English composition, public speaking, 
and several related subjects of the ecur- 
riculum, were all bound up in a contest 
which the Fremont, Ohio, school children 
conducted for the benefit of their play- 
ground. But never were lessons more 
painlessly learned. To the children it 
was agame. They issued mimeographed 
yellow handbills copiously illustrated with 
drawings of Aunt Sadie, Uncle Henry, 


and Mrs. Muthoonie Across the Strect 
to whom the subscriptions were to be 
sold. These sheets contained salesman- 
ship suggestions and selling slogans, such 
as the Scotchman’s motto, ‘‘Let the rest 
of the world go buy!”’ The children also 
issued bulletins. They constructed a 
huge thermometer to record the alarming 
palpitations of the battle. When the 
contest closed they had cleared $630 for 
the playground and, in the words of the 
superintendent of schools, had been given 
“an opportunity to handle a big, pains- 
taking projeet, whieh required the utmost 
accuracy in handling.” 

**Clouds of dust arising over the green 
walls of Harmon Ficld may be seen from 
great distances cvery morning of a school 
day,’ said the Spokane (Wash.) Inland 
Empire News last fall. ‘‘Coming closer, 
one distinguishes the rapid taps of many 
hammers or the thud of falling timbers. 
This all means the beginning of the devel- 
opment program of Hillyard’s community 
playfield, as announced last spring. 


Busy Days for Manual Arts Classes 


“The manual arts classes of the high 
school are gathering practical experience 
in woodworking,” went on the report. 
The bleachers, a clubhouse, and perma- 
nent equipment for the golf course were 
made by these classes. The boys of the 
physical education classes revamped, con- 
ditioned, and seeded the field, and even 
built a golf course. 

“Two hundred strong backs’ were 
among the equipment listed for construct- 


Students of Hillyard High School, Spokane, built the bleachers for their athletic field 


1929 


ing the 4-hole course. The rest were a 
section of heavy duty railroad tie, a length 
of inch rope, and a 6-ton field roller. ‘A 
novel construction trick was used in carv- 
ing out the sand greens for the course,” 
said one of the local papers. ‘‘ Anchoring 


one end of a rail section at the pin, boys 
of the gym classes hitched themselves to 
the opposite end and circled, one boy 
riding, until a perfcetly level green was 
cut out. 


Sand was then hauled on and 


we & fesieralanion 


the whole oiled with transmission oil 
obtained from a neighboring garage. As 
a final step a 6-ton roller was hauled over 
the greens.” 

Hungry hoboes thronged the streets of 
Okmulgee, Okla., one day last March, 
when the school children disguised them- 
selves in rags and turned out in a body, 
looking for work. The earnings were to 
go toward a new stadium for which the 
students worked with unabated energy. 
In fact, they even sacrificed their trip to 
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an interscholastic mect in which they 
usually win many prizes and honors, so 
that none of the proceeds of ‘‘Hobo Day”’ 
need be diverted from the stadium. But 
with the typical gayety of youth they 
turned the work into play. Their hilari- 
ous costumes, their jargon of ‘‘hoba”’ and 
“hobum,” their burlesque king and queen, 
their quartette and band swept the town 
with mirth while they honeycombed it for 
lucrative jobs. 

“We want to earn $1,500; give us your 
work,’ they implored in their paper, 
The Torchlight, going on to say: 

“High school hoboes will accept any 
kind of work, will guarantee a dollar’s 
worth of service for every dollar paid. 
We’re trying to boost and improve 
Okinulgee by building the only school- 
owned athletic ficld and stadium in the 
State. We have set our goal at making 
Harmon field and stadium one of the 
greatest playgrounds in the country. 


Any Job Good Enough for a Hobo 


“Here are a few of the things we will 
do: Wash windows, gardening, haul 
trash, clean house, plant flowers, run 
errands, typewriting, chauffer, distribute 
advertising, beat rugs, rake yards, white- 
wash trecs, wash cars, wash dishes, 
serub porches, clerk, furnish music or 
entertainment for parties, in faet, any- 
thing that is work. List your jobs and 
get a hobo to do them. All day long, 
Friday March 30.” 

In spite of an outbreak of a contagious 
disease whieh reduced the number of 
workers by one third, the children cleared 
$1,000 during this single day of varied 
activity. 

Not all of the work done by the young 
people on Harmon fields was as highly 


Raising money for Fremont (Ohio) Field developed a spirited contest 
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organized and as spectaeular as the 
programs just described. But a glance at 
the reports sent in shows a varicty of 
ways in which boys and girls can apply 
the lessons of the schoolroom in civic 
undertakings. 

For instance, a truck load of bird 
houses arrived one day at the playground 
in Worthington, Minn. They had been 
made by the children to donate to the 
field, the best piece of work receiving a 
prize. 

An athletic house costing $600 was 
built by the high school athletic associa- 
tion of Wauseon, Ohio, and a ‘‘hot-dog”’ 
stand constructed by the local Hi-Y. On 
the Miamisburg, Fla., field, the scores of 
games are telephoned to the scoreboard 
by a unique telephone system installed by 
the high-sehool boys themselves. Gayly 
colored posters made by the school 
children at Fayetteville, Ark., helped to 
spread the popularity of that town’s 
field, and incidentally to fix lessons of 
hygiene as well as of applied arts in the 
student’s minds. The Fayetteville chil- 
dren also took part in the ticket sales for 
events at the field. 

In Lawton, Okla., the children com- 
peted for prizes in park improveinent, 
each receiving a credit slip from the eity 
gardener showing the hours he worked 
and the quality of his endeavors. A log 
hut was built on the playground by a 
group of boys in Tryon, N. C. 

A different and more dramatic réle was 
taken by the children of Mayfield, Ky., at 
the dedication of the field, the Boy Scouts 
being in charge of the flag-raising 
ceremony. 

The fact that all of the fields which 
reported concerted cooperation on the 
part of the children in the playground 
contest were among the winning fields is 
significant. Students can put an amazing 
amount of energy into what they do when 
their interest is aroused. They feel that 
the playgrounds for which they work are 
their fields—and the work thus becomes 
so important to them that they are willing 
to set their own tasks. Inside or outside 
of the schoolroom, lessons that have 
become a part of a student’s vital existence 
are the most lasting. 


mw 
Trained English Help for Alberta 


Farmers 


To encourage settlement in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Canada, by desirable 
young men and women from the United 
Kingdom, a month’s training in general 
farm work is offered without charge in the 
Provincial Government’s agricultural col- 
leges, and upon complction of the course 
paid employment will be obtained on 
selected farms. This is made possible 
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through cooperation of the British Gov- 
ernment and the Provineial Government 
of Alberta. The only expense to the 
students will be their board and lodging, 
approximately £6, and transportation to 
their place of employment. Preference 
will be given to young men 17 to 25 years 
of age. Wages paid the young men dur- 
ing the first season will depend upon age 
and ability, but will probably range from 
$10 to $20‘a month and keep. They will 
be encouraged to return to the agricul- 
tural schools at the end of the season for 
further seientific training on the same 
terms. The aim is to enable each stu- 
dent to receive approximately a year of 
thorough training in the theory and prac- 
tice of Canadian farming, which will 
enable him to earn good wages in farm 
employment, and ultimately, with the 
assistance of the Alberta Government, to 
start farming independently. 

Women students are expected to be 
between 23 and 33 years of age. They 
are trained in domestic work under con- 
ditions as they exist in Canada. House- 
hold einployinent will be found for them, 
and the Alberta Government will super- 
vise their welfare for at least a year after 
their arrival. Starting wages for the 
women will probably range from £4 to £6 
per month with board and lodging. 

Male students under 19 years of age 
will be furnished free transportation to 
Alberta; those over 19 will pay their own 
fare. Women students will travel at the 
reduced rates granted, by sea and rail, to 
domestic workers under the assisted pas- 
sage scheme arranged between the British 
and the Canadian Governments. 


Ww 
Cincinnati Teachers Are Becoming 


More Stable 


Teacher turnover in public schools of 
Cincinnati deereased from 7 per cent in 
1917-18 when 1,566 teachers were ein- 
ployed, to 5.9 per cent in 1926-27 when 
teachers numbered 2,034, according’ to a 
recent study by F. R. Jacobs of Carson 
Sehool, Cincinnati, published in the Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin of Ohio State 
University. Resignations per year ranged 
from 62 to 96 and accounted for the larg- 
est number of withdrawals. The average 
was 77.4 resignations per year. Other 
causes were death, with an average of 7.7 
per year; services discontinued, 10.9 per 
year; and retirement, 18.7 per year. The 
largest turnover was in teachers of physi- 
cal education, an average of 23 per eent; 
in art, 20.3 per cent; German, 20 per 
cent; industrial arts, 12.4 per cent; and 
kindergarten, 11.9 per cent. The largest 
turnover naturally oceurred during the 
years of the World War and iinmediately 
thereafter, when conditions were un- 
settled. 


High School in Every School 
District 


(Continued from page 183) 


approxunately $1,350. The principal 
taught 5 periods per day, and his teachers 
taught 6 or 7. The typical size of class 
was between 11 and 15 pupils and the 
curricular offering of the school probably 
included 3 years of English, 2 of Latin, and 
1 year each of geometry, American his- 
tory, general science, physics, home eco- 
nomics, general agriculture, and manual 
arts. This includes 13 units of work. Al- 
though the requirements for first-grade 
ranking specifies a minimum of 21 units in 
the curriculum, the offerings were so 
varied that there was no way of even 
guessing what appeared among the re- 
maining units offered by the typical 
school. 

Likewise, the typical first-grade 4-ycar 
rural high school in Ohio having an enroll- 
ment between 101 and 200 pupils in 
1927-28, had 128 pupils and 6 teachers, 
including the executive head. The prin- 
cipal had more than 16 years of experience, 
while his teachers had 3. He received 
$2,500 salary, and his teachers about 
$1,450. He taught 3 classes per day and 
his teachers 5 or 6. The typical size of 
class in these schools was between 16 and 
20 students, and the curricular offering 
was very similar to. that given for the 
smaller schools. 

Can we really consider that an oppor- 
tunity for secondary education ‘in the 
modern meaning of that term is offered 
the boys and girls of our rural eommuni- 
ties when the schools are such as have 
been indicated in this report? That good 
acadcmic work is done in many of them is 
not questioned, but a rich curriculum, ex- 


‘perienced teachers, and: the opportunities 


for social education which are possible 
with larger numbers, are conspicuously 
absent in fully one-half of these schools. 
A high school in every school district is 
probably a mistaken ideal so long as we 
have school districts with such small 
numbers of children and the schools are of 
the type herewith presented. 


ws 


For instruction in industrial arts and 
in general home economics in public 
schools of New Jersey, financial aid to the 
amount of $500,000 was furnished by the 
State during the year 1927-28. Under 
the manual training law of New Jersey, 
the maximum State appropriation to any 
school district is $5,000. 


ws 


Humane education is required by State 
law of Michigan, and such instruction is a 
regular part of the curriculum of study in 
all public schools of the State. 
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Class Diplomas Aid in Character 
Building 


A self-control diploma is considered the 
highest honorary award in Yorkville Jun- 
ior High School, New York City. It is 
presented to a class, not to an individual. 
To qualify for the honor a class nust 
merit the approval of teachers and pupil 
leaders by self-direction for a continuous 
period, living up to the school ideals of 
effort, cleanliness, courtesy, pcersevcrance, 
servicc, and self control. In all activities 
of the school these ideals are kept con- 
stantly before the pupils. 

Petition to the principal for a sclf- 
control diploma is considered a pledge by 
the class to observe all the requirements 
for its award. If approved by all teachers 
of the class the members are placed on 
probation for two weeks. If the applica- 
tion is then favorably considered by the 
teachers the diploma is presented with 
impressive ccremony to the class by the 
principal at general assembly of the school. 
The diploma becomes the property of the 
class, to be retained as long as its members 
live up to the standards sct for its award. 
It is said that the scheme has becn suc- 
cessful as a means of character building, 
and that it has assisted in reducing the 
disciplinary problem of the school. 


Ay 


Consolidation Causes Marked 
Change in Rural Education 


Centralized schools in rural districts 
have increased within recent years at 
the rate of approximately 1,000 a year. 
Five times this number of 1-teacher 
schools have been abandoned. This is 
shown in a study of Educational Achieve- 
ments: of One-Teacher and of Larger 
Rural Schools, by Timon Covert, assistant 
specialist in rural education, of the Bureau 
of Education, Interior Department, pub- 
lished by the bureau as Bulletin 1928, 
No. 15. Improved roads, the modern 
school bus, and larger and better equipped 
schools under the direction of more highly 
trained teachers, are factors in this 
marked change in rural education. 
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“Out-of-State”? speakers at the Ninth 
Annual Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference, April 4 to 6, 1929, will include 
Arthur J. Klein and J. O. Malott, 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington; C. Stuart Gager, director 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden; 
J. E. Butterworth, Cornell University; 
B. R. Buckingham, Harvard University; 
Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University; 
F. N. Freeman, Chicago University; 
John W. Withers, New York University. 
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Physical Education Compulsory for 
Italian Children Under 17 


“Balilla,” an Organization Established by the Italian Government, Directs the Work. 
Political and Social Principles of Fascist Party Pervade the Entire Training of the Youth 


of Italy. 


Marked Improvement in Behavior of Children 


By ALEXANDER KIRK 
American Chargé d' Affaires ad Interim, Rome 


N OFFICIAL regulation was pub- 
A lished on December 29, 1928, 
which to all intents and purposes 
assigns to the Fascist Party a complete 
monopoly of the physical training of Ital- 
ian children. Heretofore only a portion 
of the Italian youth underwent physical 
training at the hands of the Balilla (i. e., 
Opera Nazionale Balilla), but according 
to the new rule, all children between the 
ages of 6 and 14 must take physical cul- 
ture under-the direction of this organiza- 
tion. For them, however, all forms of 
competitive athletics are forbidden. 

For boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 17 general physical culture is 
obligatory, also under the direction of the 
Balilla organization, but these adolescents 
are allowed to enter athletic competitions 
under the supervision of the Italian Olym- 
pic Cominittee. In this connection the 
regulation states that no boy or girl can be 
a member of the Italian Olympic organi- 
zation unless he or she is already inscribed 
inthe Balilla. Military education for boys 
who have reached J7 years is to be contin- 
ued as before under ‘“‘black shirt”’ officers. 


Olympic Committee Controls Specialized Sports 


The ‘‘Dopolavoro” organization will 
supervise all sports of a general and popu- 
lar character, such as bowling, tug-of-war, 
etc., and the Italian Olympic Committee 
will have full control of the specialized 
sports, such as rowing, skiing, tennis, etc. 
Finally, the regulation states that all the 
equipment of gymnastic clubs, etec., in 
Italy must be placed at the disposal of the 
Balilla whenever necessary. Briefly, 
therefore, it may be stated that by these 
measurcs all types of physical culture and 
of sport are subjected to the unifying 
political and social principles of the 
régime and that they are made obligatory 
for the entire youth of Italy. 

Another communication from the Fas- 
cist Party headquarters announces that 
provision has been made for insuring, at 
the expense of the party, girls against 
death, permanent disability, or temporary 
disability resulting from accidents oc- 
curring while participating in patriotic, 
educational, and sporting demonstra- 
tions authorized by the Fascist party. 
Ten centesimi per year is contributed by 


Official report to the Secretary of State. 


each girl to help defray insurance ex- 
penses. About a month ago a similar 
decree was issued. with regard to the boys, 
so that all Italian children can now be 
considered to have obtained protection. 

Further cvidence of the interest of the 
régime in its young people was the second 
“Befana Fascista,”’ celebrated on January 
14 throughout Italy, when 300,000 children 
of the poorer classes were given presents. 
In Rome, Mussolini himself was present 
at the children’s parties in the Trastevere 
and the Esquilino districts and the 
“Duce” personally supervised the dis- 
tribution of 30,000 presents. 

The Italian child with his or her black 
shirt is omnipresent, marching along the 
city streets of Italy in close formation 
and invariably accompanied by benevo- 
lent-appearing militia officcrs. Bicycle 
corps for the younger boys have even been 
recruited, and not infrequently these are 
to be secn riding along the busy thorough- 
fares of Rome resembling miniature 
bersaglieri. When passing through the 
country towns on a Sunday motor trip, 
one is struck by the absence of children 
who, in former years, used apparently to 
take pleasure in causing the motorist 
anxiety by darting across the streets 
almost under the wheels of his auto- 
mobile. These same children are now 
encountered scveral miles out of town 
going to or returning from a day in the 
woods where they learn, in addition to 
military formations, what our own boy 
and girl scouts take pleasure in mastering. 
Certainly if Mussolini is encouraging the 
Italians to produce more children as I 
mentioned in my dispatch of January 3, 
1929, it would also appear that he in- 
tends that the State shall have a positive 
share in the responsibility for the healthy 
devclopment and future welfare of the 
children. 

Ww 


Income from tuition and fees paid by 
students covers about 30 per cent of the 
expense budget of Yale University, ac- 
cording to the treasurer’s report for 1927— 
28. During the college year $1,597,512 
was derived from these sources, making 
an average payment per student of $318. 
To cover all university expenses an 
average tuition charge of more than 
$1,000 would be required. 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Cuapp, Frank I., CuasgE, WayYLanp J., 


and MERRIMAN, Curtis. Introduc- 
tion to education. Boston, New 
York ([cte.} Ginn and company 
[1929] xix, 569 p. tables, diagrs., 
maps. 8°. 


An introductory eourse in the study of educa- 
tion is here presented, its purpose being to pave 
the way for specialized courses hy giving a gcn- 
eral knowledge of the field of education. Four 
phases are considered to be of value to prospective 
teachers: (1) To possess an understanding of the 
social and political principles and the educational 
philosophy of their own country’s system of edu- 
cation; (2) to compare their own country’s 
system of edueation with those of other countries; 
(3) to possess a knowledge of educational psy- 
chology to the extent, at least, of understanding 
the processes of learning and the fundamental 
methods of teaehing; and (4) to have a knowledge 
of the fields of elementary, secondary, vocational, 
and higher education. Besides these important 
subjects of study, the author gives chapters on 
opportunities in the field of education, a section 
of special interest to counsellors and vocational 
guiders in their guidance work. 


FORBES, CLARENCE A. Greek physical 


education. New York and London, 
The Century Co. [1929] vii, 300 
p. 12°. Bibliography: p. 271-87. 


The scope of the study is the history and 
development of the theory and practice of physi- 
cal education among the ancient Greeks. A1- 
though concerned with one special feature of 
edueation, it is of value in shedding light on the 
entire educational system of the country. It is 
the result of extensive investigations which 
involved the examination of inscriptions and 
papyri as well as the literature of the Greeks. 
The author claims to have made the first really 
exhaustive study dealing with the subject of 
physical education exclusively. 


Friese, Joun F. The cosmopolitan 


evening school; organization and 
administration. New York and Lon- 
-don, The Century Co. [1929] xvi, 
388 p. illus., front.,-tables, diagrs. 
12°. (The Century vocational series, 
ed. by Charles A. Prosser.) 


The importance of adult education is emphe- 
«sized as earried on in the cosmopolitan evening 
sehool. The author terms it an Opportunity 
school in the true sense of the word, for the older 
citizens. It provides hetter opportunities for 
citizens to inereaso their efficiency, and wider 
opport’inity for the schools to serve the com- 
munity. All of the important problems of the 
evening school and the place that the public 
school plays in the movement for adult education 
arn presented and discussed. 


Hype, BLtancHe E. The sewing book. 


New York and London, The Century 
Co. [1928] xxii, 348 pp. illus., 
front., diagrs. 8°. 


The subject matter in this book is so arranged 
that it may be used as a textbook by clothing 
classes in the grades and by advanced classes; 
it may be used also as a reference book for those 
who are trying to improve their craftsmanship 


in this line of work. The author thinks that 
sewing is not a lost art, as has been stated, nor 
has the factory taken over all tho work of the 
home and the old-fashioned handwork. Sewing 
is, or should be, still a universal art for women, 
either as a means of earning a livelihood, a house- 
hold convenience, a challenge to high perform- 
ance, or as a fascinating pursuit. 


JorDan, RivErpA HarpinG. Enxtraclass- 


room activities in elementary and 
secondary schools. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell company [1928] 
ix, 302 p. tables. 12°. 


The purpose of the author has been to supply 
a study that should bring to the attention of 
educators the necessity of planning a continuing 
program for the extra classroom activities pro- 
viding unity of the entire movement from the 
elementary school through the senior high school. 
The attention of the reader is directed to the valu- 
able material at the chapter ends in the form of 
questions and problems, which he thinks to be 
an integral part ofthestudy. Adlofthe activities 
outside of the classroom are discussed in separate 
chapters. The theme of the study is articulating 
the activities of the entire 12 years of public- 
school life. 


KIMBALL, REGINALD StEvENS. Current- 


events instruction. A textbook of 
principles and plans . . . with chap- 
ters by Paul Klapper . . . Daniel C. 
Knowlton ... Roy W. Hateh... 
Leonard O. Packard. Boston, New 
York [etc.] Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany [1929] viii, 310 p. tables. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by Eltwood P. Cubberley.) 


The book presents a study of one of the newer 
additions to the puhlic-school curriculum, In- 
formation is given to guide the teachers in in- 
structing, and also where to find and use current 
materials, Plans for current-events lessons are 
given, and an extensive bibliography of material 
on the teaching of current events is added. The 
purpose of the book is to add some clarity to the 
problem of relating current events to other school 
subjects, and to make them serve in the training 
of students for their place in the world as alert 
and intelligent citizens, 


Rovurzaun, Mary Swain, and RoutTzaun, 


Evart G. Publicity for social work. 
New York Russell Sage foundation, 
1928. xviii, 392, p. illus., diagrs., 
8°. 

Puhlic understanding of social work usnally 
lags some years behind current practice, accord- 
ing to the authors, and publicity in social work 
fills the gap. For this reason, the subject of pub- 
licity is important, particularly educational pub- 
licity by which the puhlie is informed as to the 
current needs of social work. Suggestions are 
offered as to methods of attraeting and holding 
attention, and how to promote aetivity. There 
must be a study of the people of the community 
served, their degree of education, racial traits, 
financial status, social background, and their in- 
terests. Various hranches of publicity work are 
diseussed, the newspapers and printed matter, 
special occasions such as fairs, plays, and exposi- 
tions, and intensive campaigns in connection 
with soeial work. 


SHAVER, Erwin L. Present-day trends 


in religious education. Lectures on 
the Earl foundation and other papers. 
Boston, Chicago, The Pilgrim press, 
1928. ix, 167 p. 12°. 


The aim of this book is to present a few of the 
questions which niinisters, laymen, and religious 
educators are asking, and to attempt to answer 
thein for the benefit of those who are seeking to 
understand the trends of religious education to- 
day. Chapters are devoted to a few of the ques- 
tions of importance, namely, educational prob- 
Iems of to-day (which includes education for 
material gain, for nationalism, institutionalizing 
education, etc.); the new religious edueation; 
method; changing curriculum; the Bible; church- 
school for week-day and for summer vacations; 
and training of leaders. 


SNEDDEN, Davip. Educational sociology 


for beginners. New York, The Mac- 


millan company, 1928. xiii, 636 p. 
he, 


The book is designed for the army of young 
teachers who undertake the professional responsi- 
bility of country schools, urban graded classes, 
and high-school departments, having had little if 
any experience, and with hut little supervision. 
A considerahle part of the book is devoted to the 
study of ‘‘the sociologies of American life’— 
family life, economie life, political life, cultural 
life, ete. Other chapters are concerned with the 
need of sociological masteries—that is, mastcries 
called the masteries of sociological relations, edu- 
cative direction of societies, and the teacher’s per- 
sonal relations to the conimunity, etc. Current 
prohlems and theories for the betterment of edu- 
cation are also presented, in order to give young 
teachers a further appreciation of educational 
science. 


UFrForD, CELIaAN. Training for college 


speakers. Boston, Mass., Expres- 
sion company, publishers, 1928. xii, 
BN) [Dy to 


The aim of the book is to furnish material with 
whieh to supplement the work of the instructor 
and to present practical suggestions for discussion 
and assignment. The author, who is an instruc- 
tor of speech at Harvard University, has made his 
study from the point of view ofthe college student 
and in such a way as to attract college students. 
It has been developed under the heads: The art 
of persuasion, Voice training for publie speaking, 
platform behavior, collegiate speech purposes and 
occasions, and cooperative controversy. 


WHITNEY, FREDERICK Lamson. The jun- 


ior college in America. Greeley, 
Colorado state teachers college, 1928. 
xix, 258 p. tables. 8°. (Colorado 
teachers college education series, no. 
5, ed. by John H. Shaw.) 


This is the history of the development of this 
interesting inoveinent in Amcricau education, as 
well as the story of its presecut status. At the 
time the study was completed, there were 146 
publie junior colleges operating, and 236 private 
junior colleges, making a total of 382 in active 
operation. The investigation covered the junior 
college as a type, its standards, curriculums, and 
its organization. A direetory of junior colleges 
is furnished, with data as to time of organization, 
name of executive director, unit of administra- 
tion, nuniber of students, ete. The legal back- 
ground of the movement is shown, with chro- 
nology of the laws, State statutes, university 
affiliation, finance, etc. 
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Let Children 
Share the Intellectual Life 
of Parents 


oD 


Education is like religion in many respects. 
It is so in this: The children of a household 
grow most easily and naturally in the reli- 
gious life, not when the parents are always 
talking about it and pressing it upon them, 
but when the atmosphere of the house is 
so full of religion that they do not think of 
living any other life. And in the same way 
when parents make their children sharers 
in a true intellectual life possessed by them- 
selves and make the house full of the sense 
of the blessedness of knowing, the minds of 
the children will surely be awake to knowl 
edge and will be educated as 
the years go on 


—TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


Experience, Position, and Power 
Count their treasures, their lands, and their gold. 
“See where I have arrived!” 
“O poor world,” cries Youth, “share with me 
The wealth of my visions and dreams;” 
And pointing to farthest horizon, exults, 

“See where I am going!” 


Let me live with the youth of the world, 
Youth not of years but of spirit, 
Touching the hem of the Infinite. 


—JOSEPHINE M. FABRICANT. 


Copyright, 1929. 


YOUTH 
Let me live with the youth of the world. 
Let me warm myself at its blazing hearth 
When my flame of hope burns low— 
Youth with its imperious “Why?” 
Its Reen eyes that see through all shams, 
Its strong hands that tear off all masks 


And overthrow old idols. 
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Some Suggestions for Improving Rural School 


Admumistration and Support 


One-Teacher School Still Necessary Under Certain Conditions, and it Should be Thoroughly Modernized. Districts 

of Large Area Obviously Desirable. Comprehensive State Survey May be Needed to Accomplish Reorganization of 

Districts. Better Systems of Taxation and Distribution Should be Devised. Oversupply of Teachers Makes Higher 
Requirements Possible. Centralize in State Board the Power to Grant Certificates 


\ ' Y HEN I speak of 1-teacher rural 
schools I do not wish to be 
understood as filing a brief for 
them. The “little red schoolhouse,” like 
the old oaken bucket, may make strong 
appeals to sentiment, but we must, in the 
light of present-day conditions, look upon 
both of them where they still exist as 
necessary evils. Just as we should try to 
keep the open well sanitary for our health’s 
sake, so we should modernize in every way 
possible the 1-teacher school if it is the 
only type of school possible or practicable 
under existing conditions. If we keep ever 
in mind that it grew up under pioneering 
conditions, when land and the improve- 
ments thereon were fair measures of wealth 
and the ability of citizens to pay taxes 
could be fairly measured thereby; when 
roads were poor or nonexistent; when 
transportation was slow; when rural life 
in its freedom from crime, epidemic, con- 
flagration, and unemployment was to be 
preferred to urban life; when trained teach- 
ers, good textbooks, and scientific methods 
were nonexistent; if, in a word, we fully 
realize that the conditions which produced 
the 1-teacher school no longer prevail, we 
will endeavor to eliminate it wherever 
possible. 


Unit of Administration Should be Larger 


My remarks therefore will be concerned 
with how we may administer such schools 
to bettcr advantage. 

First. We need a unit of administration 
much larger than that served by the pres- 
ent 1-teacher school, since: (a) The area 
of administration should be large enough 


Address before department of rural education, Na- 
tional Education Association, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
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By WM. JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


to support a complete school unit, elemen- 
tary and secondary. Only in most un- 
usual situations should one person be ex- 
pected to teach both elementary and high 
school grades. (b) The number of pupils 
of junior and senior high-school age should 
be adequate to make possible the richer 
curricular offerings, the better opportuni- 
ties for adequate counseling and guidance, 
and the more varied extracurricular pro- 
gram of our larger high schools. If the 
area is very sparsely populated, lodging 
and boarding at the high school may be 
required as well as good transportation 
facilities. (c) Enough elementary schools 
should be in the area to warrant employ- 
ing at least one trained supervisor. 


Real Community Should be School Unit 


To offer such educational opportunities, 
without undue hardship on the taxpayer, a 
district of large area is obviously needed. 
In some States such a unit probably exists 
in the county. If so the preparation of a 
law is simple, although political influences 
will doubtless oppose its passage. If, 
however, the county area is very large or 
county lines exist primarily for defining 
jurisdiction of courts, or possess mainly 
historical significance, new units must be 
established. This unit, I believe, should 
be a real community unit, and its center 
should be the place where adults shop, go 
to church, attend lodge, ctc. To accom- 
plish such reorganization I recommend a 
comprchensive survey of an cntire State 
and the establishment of a commission 
with power to carry out the survey recom- 
mendations. 

Scecond. We need a new plan of school 
finanec. Doctor Swift and others have 
told us that ability to support govern- 


mental agencies, and especially schools, is 
no longer adequately measured by the 
general property tax. Mrs. Cook, of our 
bureau, tells me that an increasing num- 
ber of States report other types of tax 
used in whole or in part to support 
schools, for instance: 8 States so use 
personal income taxes; 8 States, inherit- 
ance taxes; 7, a specific form of corporation 
tax; 5, a severance tax; 8, occupational, 
business, and license taxes; 11, a sales tax. 
In the latter are included five States with 
a tobacco tax and one with a tax on malt 
sirup. It is reasonable to assume that 
wealth in these new forms and found 
chiefly in cities is dependent more or less 
on the existence of a ‘“‘back country.” 
If so, its prosperity and its advantages, 
especially in educational opportunity, are 
matters of vital importance to the posses- 
sors of such wealth. All this appears to 
call for a large unit—probably a State 
unit, if just and fair taxcs are to be levied. 
The law which levics the tax must, of 
course, provide the machinery for handling 
and apportioning the funds. 


Better Systems of Apportionment Are Needed 


Third. We need a newsystem of distrib- 
uting State funds. It might well be in- 
ferred from what has been said above that 
any system which antedated the year 
1900, or even the end of the World War, 
would be unlikely to allot school moneys 
justly. Several States have given this 
problem attention and are now experi- 
menting with new plans. I hope that all 
students of rural education will follow 
closely the operation of the ‘‘ weighted 
pupil” plan of New York, and the 
“equated pupil” plan of Connecticut. 
This is a field fruitful for research work. 
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I think that no State should enact into its 
law a statute of another State until care- 
ful study has indicated how the principles 
involved will affect its schools. I want to 
warn you against distributing money with 
no regard to reorganization. A private 
business which fails to adapt itself to new 
conditions goes into bankruptcy. This, 
of course, can not happen to such a quasi 
municipal corporation as a school district. 
Nevertheless, I believe it is bad public 
policy to bolster up an educational organi- 
zation which was developed to meet needs 
no longer existing and whose offictals in- 
sist on maintaining the status quo rather 
than creating new organizations to meet 
new needs. 


Room for Improvement in Personnel 


Fourth. We need better trained teach- 
ers, and better equipped staffs in State 
departments of education to handle 
certification problems. It is implied in 
my remarks on distribution of State 
school funds that the State department is 
likely to need more help if such funds are 
handled properly. But in addition to this 
financial responsibility, the State depart- 
ments are rendering each year greater 
service in certificating teachers. In 36 
States certificating authority (excluding, 
in some States, the independent cities) is 
vested in State agencies. In four others 
State control is practically accomplished, 
though some certificates are still issued by 
counties. The examination method of 
issuing certificates has been eliminated in 
all but 15 States. 


Local Units Should Not Fix Standards 


In view of the fact that the oversupply 
of teachers secms to be nation-wide, I can 
see no good reason why any State should 
allow local units to set standards, ex- 
amine, and certificate teachers. It is not 
fair to children to permit local authorities 
to certificate a poorly trained person 
when trained teachers are available. It ts 
not fair to the great body of American 
teachers who are endeavoring to profes- 
sionalize their calling to have such a door 
opened to those who are for the most part 
mere job hunters. Nor is it fair to those 
who have invested heavily in their edu- 
cation and professional training to be 
compelled to accept salaries fixed by the 
law of demand and supply when the sup- 
ply can be increased arbitrarily by local 
examining boards. And in the long run 
it is not fair to the best of those who enter 
teaching by the examination route, for 
often they must migrate in order to obtain 
promotion and salary inerease. The local 
nature and unstandardized character of 
their certificates tend to prevent migration 
and consequently to lessen their oppor- 
tunities and remove the chief incentive to 
self-improvement. 

We also note a marked increase in pro- 
fessional standards for certification. A 
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minimum prerequisite of high-schoot 
graduation and two years’ professional 
training in addition has been established 
in five States, a minimuin of high-school 
graduation with one year in addition in 
14 other States, and of high-school gradu- 
ation with professional training either 
included or in addition to high-school 
graduation, in several others. That the 
movement is constantly growing is shown 
by the fact that eight States have reported 
raising certification requirements during 
1927-28. Certainly no State can be crit- 
icized for increasing standards in view of 
the oversupply of teachers. 

I should recommend, therefore, State 
statutes along such lines as these: 

1. Granting sole authority to fix stand- 
ards for teaching certificates to the State 
department of education or to some board 
or professional commission with authority 
to act for the State. 

2. Placing all power to issue certificates 
in the hands of the State departinent of 
education or in such teacher-training in- 
stitutions, public and private, as may be 
accredited by the State department of 
education. 


Emergency Certificates Are Permissible 


8. Empowering the State department 
of education to grant emergency certifi- 
cates on its own examination or on exami- 
nation by such local boards as the State 
board may establish or approve. This 
will care for conditions similar to those of 
the World War period when a great short- 
age of teachers justified extraordinary re- 
cruiting methods. 

4, Empowering State agencies to clas- 
sify schoo! districts in such a way that 
those without adequate resources to pay a 
properly trained teacher will not be forced 
to close school. Such districts may be 
permitted to employ teachers with in- 
complete preparation, but only so long as 
the necessity therefor continues. The 
classification should care for these situa- 
tions until a plan for adequately financing 
all school districts whose continuation is 
approved can be worked out. 


Supervision by State and County Officers 


Fifth. We need better supervision of 
rural schools. 

It is obvious that until there are much 
larger school districts in the rural areas 
improvements in supervising instruction 
must fall on the county and State units. 
It is with satisfaction, then, that we note 
upward trends in salaries and qualifica- 
tions, for county superintendents’ reports 
for the 5-year period (1922-1927) indicate 
higher median salaries for these officials 
in 34 States, the increase amounting to 
about $500 per year. During the same 
period 16 States have raised the minimum 
salaries and 30 States have raised the 
maximum salaries paid to their county 


superintendents. In faet, the number in 
the $4,000 to $9,000 class has increased. 

The high-water mark in selecting a 
superintendent so far as I know has been 
fixed by Los Angeles County, Calif. The 
county charter provides for selection of 
the superintendent under civil service 
regulations by the board of county super- 
visors, who also fix his salary. The salary 
of the next superintendent has been 
fixed at $9,000. The qualifications set 
were about these: (a) Education; at least 
a bachelor’s degree from a recognized 
college. (b) Successful experience in 
administering schools. (c) Professional, 
holding an administrator’s credential 
issued by the State department of educa- 
tion and ability to pass an examination 
set by the county civil service examina- 
tion. 


Examination by Competent Persons 


The questions for this examination 
were written by a special committee con- 
sisting of one member of the civil service 
commission, the State superintendent, 
and three college presidents. The four 
professional members marked the papers, 
each independently. From a list of three 
certified by this commission the board of 
supervisors will elect the superintendent, 
who will serve for life or until removed 
for cause. 

It can be confidently expected that 
any county superintendent so selected, so 
well paid, and protected in his tenure will 
establish a splendid educational program 
and give professional supervision of high 
character to his rural schools. 

State departments of education also 
show encouraging progress. In comment- 
ing on this, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, of 


the Bureau of Education, writes: 


State Inspection Before State Supervision 


‘State supervision of rural schools 
began .as an inspectorial function gener- 
ally practiced in connection with the dis- 
tribution of State aid. Although certain 
inspectorial duties continue, they are 
subordinate in amount and number of 
persons engaged in supervisory functions, 
using the term ‘supervisory’ in its modern 
meaning as concerned with the improve- 
ment of instruction. In nuinbers, State 
education staff members assigned to rural- 
school work have inereased in 10 years 
from-46 officials in 26 States to 172 in 38 
States. The number of such officials and 
the States employing them have steadily 
increased with the exception of a backset 
encountered in 1926, when two States 
were obliged to drop State rural-school 
supervisors. In salary, professional train- 
ing, and type of duties performed, rural- 
school supervisors in practically all States 
employing them have a status equal to 
that of other members of the State edu- 
cation staff.” 
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We have so much evidence of the benefi- 
cent effect of well-trained Icaders in 
developing courses of study, improving 
teaching skill, and otherwise furnishing 
educational opportunity for the country 
child approaching that of the city child 
that we can safcly recommend Icgislation 
along three lines: (a) To imercase the 
salary, improve the training, and raise 
the standards for county superintendents. 
(b) To allow from State money a ‘‘super- 
vision fund” to be used for employing 
professionally trained rural supervisors in 
eachcounty. (c) Toprovidea State rural- 
school staff adequate in ability and size 
to stimulate, lead, and assist the county 
officials, to direct the local school attend- 
ance supervisors, and to safeguard the 
educational rights of children of migratory 
workers. 

Realizing that everything can not be 
accomplished even by State legislatures 
at one session, J have made no cffort to 
outline any comprehensive plan for rural- 
school improvement. My purpose has 
been rather to suggest several steps which 
I believe are in line of advance and which 
may be undertaken without waiting for 
extended research, and to offer two sug- 
gestions for research study, namely, to 
develop in each State a plan for financing 
schools and to discover the best unit for 
rural-school administration. 


we 


Thirty-four religious faiths arc repre- 
sented by students this year in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Answers by 6,479 
of the 9,042 students brought out the 
following record of church affiliation in 
certain denominations: Roman Catholic 
1,042, Lutheran 1,018, Methodist 959, 
Congregational 887, Presbyterian 680, 
Jewish 553, Episcopal 441, Baptist 235, 
and Christian Science 189. These nine 
faiths claimed 93 per cent of the students 
reported. 
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F:ducational Exhibit at the Seville 
Exposition 


The United States Government, 
through the Departments of the Interior, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and other agen- 
cies, is participating in the Hispano- 
Americano Exposition, which will be 
opened this month at Seville, Spain, and 
continue for approximately one year. In 
the public resolution approved by Congress 
on March 3, 1925, the Secretary of the 
Interior was authorized to collect and 
prepare suitable cxhibits pertaining to 
education and other phases of the work 
of the department. 

The objective for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation exhibit is to convey as complete 
a picture as possible of the educational 
developments in this country in the lim- 
ited space available. The coordinating 
feature is a bulletin printed in Spanish 
and in English entitled ‘‘Education in the 
United States of America.”’ It contains 
a statement of the function of the Bureau 
of Education, the National Government 
in education, and of the philosophy, or- 
ganization, and characteristic features of 
education in this country. 

The exhibit is composed largely of 
colored enlargements, handiwork of school 
children, publications of the Bureau of 
Education, and a model of a school build- 
ing. The board of education, Gary, Ind., 
loaned to the bureau three unique colored 
enlargements of the Frocbel School in 
that city. A large painting of a cross- 
section view of the building showing the 
internal design, equipment, and _ the 
arrangements for curricular and extra- 
curricular activities is displayed, with a 
professionally made model of the same 
building and grounds. The making of 
the model required three months; it 


shows in excellent detail the architecture, 
landscape, school gardens and animal 
houses, wading pool for young children, 
tennis and volley ball courts, recreational 
facilities for small children, and the ath- 
letic ficld. Minature models of boys and 
girls portray the recreational and ath- 
letic activities, including the great Ameri- 
can game of baseball. 

Handiwork of elementary and junior 
and senior high-school pupils is dis- 
played. Minature models of the Spirit 
of St. Louis and of boats used for com- 
mercial purposes on the Great Lakes illus- 
trate regular projects of the manual arts 
classes in junior high schools. Handi- 
work, representative of class projects in 
home economics classes in the respective 
grades was supplied by the public schools 
of Baltimore, Md., and of Washington, 
D: C. Products from other subject 
fields were displayed. Another section 
of the exhibit contains Bureau of Educa- 
tion publications. 

Colored enlargements show modern 
curricular and extracurricular practices, 
school buildings, and equipment. Kin- 
dergarten activities, and the equipment of 
Cornell University are represented. 
Other school levels and the vocational 
aspects were ilustrated by carefully 
selected matcrial. One group of pictures 
exemplify some of the practices in health, 
safety, rural, and adult education. Avia- 
tion pictures of the campuses of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and of 
the University of Washington were in- 
cluded. These enlargements compose a 
very attractive portion of the exhibit 
and tell their story in the universal 
language of pictures.—John O. Maloti. 


The Bureau of Education will exhibit at Seville a beautiful model of Froebel School, Gary, Ind. 


Library Service to the Schools of Hennepin 


County, Minn. 


Residents of County Were Long Permitted to Use Minneapolis Public Library, But Few Took Advantage of 
Opportunity. Limited Service to Rural Districts was Tried and Proved Successful. Appetite for Books Was Created 


and County Authorities Cheerfully Provided Funds for Full Library Service in County. 
County Director a Trained Librarian with Infectious Enthusiasm 


Is Renewed Annually. 


nesota, in its service to the rural 

schools of the county differs in no 
essential respect from the work of any city 
library for the publie schools. The pur- 
pose of each is to put good books into the 
hands of children and to make them enjoy 
reading, and incidentally to send books 
into the home for the larger circle. 

The public library is an institution so 
pliable that it bends to every growing 
need of community life; so susceptible to 
the social needs, so eager to render all pos- 
sible service, that it must by virtue of its 
own nature reach out beyond the city bor- 
ders. 

It is the one educational institution that 
reaches all classes and ages and degrces of 
intelligence with the chance to keep on 
learning throughout life. Through the 
free distribution of books, it gives a chance 
for that thing which is so dear to the 
American heart—equality of opportunity. 

Not all of our people live in reach of a 
public library, and some way must be 
found to take the books to them. If 
books are important to the children in a 
city they are just as important, or more so, 
to country children. Families living in 
more or less of isolation should in justice 
participate in all of the opportunities to 
become intelligent citizens. 


ENNEPIN County Library, Min- 


Library Used to Encourage Trade 


This was the fixed idea of the Minneapo- 
lis Public Library. Accordingly, the li- 
brary board began, in 1915, to allow every 
resident in Hennepin County to draw 
books from the Minneapolis Library. 
The city was encouraging trade with 
county residents; all roads through the 
county led into Minneapolis; why should 
not the educational roads lead in that 
direction? 

Hennepin County contains 565 square 
miles; the most distant point is about 40 
miles from Minneapolis, which is on the 
extreme eastcrn border of the county. 
Only near-by residents took advantage of 
the privilege of drawing books on a bor- 
rower’s card, and very few of these were 
children. With the help of a very small 
sum from ‘the county comunissioners to 
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pay clerical help, a system of traveling 
libraries was begun to the country schools 
and to a few village libraries that had led a 
precarious existence. Reference work was 
done for the teachers, and packages of 
books went out to them by parcel post. 

This service, in due time, cultivated an 
appetite for books in our county neigh- 
bors, a habit of expecting an exchange of 
titles at frequent intervals, and a depend- 
ence upon the new facilitics supplied to 
them. After seven years of almost free 
service, the Minneapolis Library had to 
tell the county leaders that the expense 
was becoming too great for the library to 
carry, and suggested that they apply to 
the county commissioners to levy a county 
library tax as allowed by law and to make 
a contract with the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 


Library Tax Levied for Seven Years 


The county superintendent of schools 
was the prime mover, and the people all 
over the county sponsored the move. 
They could no longer do without books. 
Since the people desired it, the county 
commissioners levied a 1-mill tax in 1922 
and have continued to do so annually for 
the past seven years. A contract which 
was made and is annually renewed with 
the Minneapolis Library Board provides 
that the library continue to loan its books 
to county residents on the same basis as 
to city residents, that the county work be 
housed in the library building, and that 
the librarian of the city library be the 
county librarian in charge of the county 
library fund. Since the county library 
was established, the work with the rural 
elementary schools has been organized in 
close cooperation with the county superin- 
tendent of schools. State library aid is 
granted to these schools and wherever the 
local board has taken advantage of this 
grant, the superintendent has used this 
very small fund for supplementary ma- 
terial and permanent reference books. 
The county fund has supplied a carefully 
chosen collection, changed frequently, of 
circulating books for both teachers and 
pupils. Where additional reference tools 
were needed, the county has supplied 


Contract with City Library 


those freely. The county superintendent 
and the county library director have been 
fully in accord in the type of books sup- 
plied and in the object to be gained of en- 
larging the horizon of the children. 


School Libraries Now Neat and Orderly 


In a recent visit to the various schools, 
I could but compare the looks of the 
present collections of neat, orderly, well 
used but well kept books with the dirty 
out-of-date and often ill-chosen books 
huddled in disorder on a back shelf or 
closet which we found in these same school 
buildings when we first began our county 
service. There was no comparison be- 
tween the children’s attitude toward this 
constantly renewed clean school library 
and the disgraceful remnants of books 
which used to serve as one. 

Each one of the 82 elementary schools 
is visited monthly by the county director 
and the book truck, roads and weather 
permitting. These schools vary from 
l-room ungraded schools, on out-of-the- 
way ungraded roads, to modern well- 
organized schools in new and _ well- 
equipped buildings. “The county director 
is a trained librarian with much ex- 
perience and an infectious enthusiasm. 
The book truck is provided with shelves 
opening on the inside, and carrics about 
500 books. The pictures submitted are 
of a previous truck which had shelves on 
the outside. The cold days of Minne- 
sota winters and rainy days of summer 
made it difficult for patrons to select 
books. Butin the new truck patrons can 
go inside and kecp warm and dry, and we 
recommend this type of truck. The 
director travels on a scheduled route, so 
that the teachers know when to expect 
her. Often the director receives messages 
from the teachers telling of special titles 
or subjects which they will want on the 
next trip, and if possible all of these special 
requests are included on the book truck 
shelves. When the truck draws up at the 
front door of the school, especially if it 
be a small school, teacher and pupils come 
out with enthusiasm to exchange thicir 
books. This is the opportunity for 
guidance by a trained library director. 
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She has already chosen the books care- 
fully with reference to the schools to be 
visited that day; then as each school 
begins to choose its month’s supply from 
the book-truck shelves, she judiciously 
recommends this or that for the particular 
needs of that group of children. So well 
has she learned the characteristics of each 
school and the type of the teacher that she 
knows just what will please them. All 
of the children call her by name and look 
forward to her cheery visits. Usually she 
carries away with her a list of titles which 
the school will need before the next trip, 
and these are sent by parcel post from the 
county collection upon her return. 


Books Have Widened Children's Horizons 


The only criticisms which the superin- 
tendent of schools has offered are that the 
visits to each of these 82 schools can not 
be made oftener than once a month, and 
that the director can not stay at each 
long enough to give a talk on book appre- 
ciation. The superintendent often speaks 
of the enrichment of the curriculum and 
the many opportunities which have been 
given to the teachers through this travel- 
ing collection of county books carried to 


the door of the schoolhouse. History, 
geography, and English are made vivid by 
historical storics, biographies, stories of 
other lands, and good editions of classics. 
Children with mechanical minds have 
how-to-make books, and the fine recrea- 
tional books widen their horizons and 
stimulate their curiosity. Home reading 
has been developed and encouraged by 
county library so that older members of 
the family get the benefit of the school 
collection. 


County Teachers Visit Library Frequently 


Every Saturday, many teachers are in 
the county room going over the shelves for 
special material. As the city library is 
open to the county residents, the teachers 
are at liberty to borrow much material 
which the county library can not furnish. 
There are music and lantern slides for a 
school entertainment; there are books on 
costumes if the school is going to put on a 
little play; there are dozens of pictures 
on nature work—birds, trees, flowers; 
there are photographs of famous places 
and buildings. All of this wealth of 
material may be borrowed by the rural 
teacher as well as by the city tcacher, 
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because there is a county library admin- 
istration in conjunction with a city 
library. Perhaps no service to the schools 
is so important as is the interest and 
inspiration given to the teaching staff 
through the library. 


Librarians Employed for Large Schools 


As a rule the teacher or principal is in 
charge of the collection of books which is 
loaned to her school, but in the larger 
elementary schools having several rooms 
the county library has employed a 
librarian who is on duty certain hours a 
day. These librarians are most zealous, 
often visiting the county headquarters 
several times a week to get material for 
the teachers, especially if there is a rush 
call. Just as in the city the librarian 
does not always know in advance what 
subjects the teachers will assign, and 
every child will come for the same thing 
at the same time. A librarian who will 
make extra trips into town for hurry-up 
calls is a boon to any country school. 

To guide the summer reading, the lists 
of books for the ‘‘ vacation honor reading”’ 
which are used for the Minneapolis 
schools are distributed through the rural 
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The book truck makes monthly visits to every school in the county 
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schools. Although the schools are closed, 
many of the children are reached by the 
book truck if their homes are on the 
scheduled route, and they often borrow 
books of their neighbors when they live 
on the side roads. Of course many of the 
children work on the farms during the 
summer and have little time for reading, 
but it is surprising how many read a 
goodly number of the books on the honor 
lists and are ready to report in the fall. 
A certificate is given by the Minneapolis 
Public Library to each child who com- 
pletes a specified number on the list, 
and ean intelligently report on the books 
read. A growing number of country 
children win these certificates each year. 

The director of the county library gives 
a talk each year to the teachers at a 
meeting held in the county superintend- 
ent’s office and appears occasionally on 
the programs of the parent-teacher 
meetings in the county. 

Besides this direct contact and service 
to the elementary district schools, there 
are the schools in the villages. Branch 
libraries are maintained in all of thesc, 
with comfortable reading rooms, a pcr- 
manent collection of books, and a 
librarian. These branches give the usual 
library service. The county tax supports 
these village libraries and provides the 
books necessary for school work. The 
general county book collection and the 
Minneapolis Library can always be called 
upon to supplement the county branch 
collection. 


Library Branches in Consolidated High Schools 


Then there are the large consolidated 
high schools. In each of these the county 
library has established a branch with a 
combined schoo] and community service. 
The local school board furnishes the room 
for a library and enters into a contract 
with the county library jointly to pay 
the salary of a librarian and to turn 
their State-aid library fund to the county 
library. The county uses this school 
library fund for books requested by the 
teachers for school use and adds many 
other titles, both for school and com- 
munity use. Loans are also inade from 
the general county collection. Our very 
best and most adequate branch libraries 
have been built up in these consolidated 
high schools. In two of them the school 
librarian has taken charge of the grade 
schools in her district as a subgroup. In 
these high-school branches regular li- 
brary instruction in the use of library 
tools and card catalogues has been given 
to the students. Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
have been formed in almost all of our 
rural high schools, and these farm interests 
are aided by up-to-date agricultural books. 

It is amazing to us who are librarians 
and who value books so sincerely to find 
that in many homes of well-to-do people 
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in the country there are no books, no 
magazines, and sometimes no newspapcrs. 
The county books in the school library 
which are taken home week after week 
have developed and encouraged home 
reading in the family cirele. It is hard 
to say which is more valuable to the child, 
the use of books in connection with school 
work or in home use, which stimulates 
the idea of having reading matter on the 
home table. 

The story of our work for rural schools 
is a repetition of our work for city schools 
carried on with as little red tape as 
possible. The children do not have 
borrowers’ cards, and the teachers keep 
very simple records. There are yet 
many things to be improved. The 
county tax is not sufficient to buy enough 
books nor to hire enough trained 
librarians. At headquarters there are 
not cnough people to give as efficient help 
to the teachers as the cause deserves, but, 
all in all, the children are getting more 
books and the teachers better personal 
assistance through the county system 
than they ever had before. 
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Boston Latin School Boys Win 
Scholarship Trophy 


Harvard scholarship trophy offered 
each year by the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter 
of the university has been won for the 
fourth successive year by the Boston 
Latin School. Competition is open to all 
schools in the United States which pre- 
pare as many as seven boys for college. 
The offer provides that competing schools 
shall present as a team the best seven of 
their graduates, and in order to receive a 
place on the team each candidate must 
take the examination of the college 
entrance examination board, although it 
is not a requirement that any of the com- 
petitors shall enter Harvard College. 
Rivalry for the honor is keen, and dif- 
ference in records made by leading schools 
is often very slight. In the last contest 
the weighted average of the Boston Latin 
School was 90.09 per cent; the school 
next highest was again Phillips Exeter 
Acadciny, with 87.84 per cent, followed 
closely by Hotehkiss and Phillips And- 
over. All the young men composing the 
winning team entered the university. 
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County school trustees of Idaho have 
formed a state-wide organization for the 
protection of educational endowments of 
the State. The announced purpose is to 
promote the investigation of all endow- 
ment resources of the State and the future 
protection of the same for the benefit of 
present and future citizenship of Idaho. 


Circulating School Library Books in 
Illinois 


Following the recommendations of 
Homer Hall, county superintendent of 
schools in Boone County, IH., 60 of the 64 
school districts of the county have agreed 
to contribute $5 annually to purchase li- 
brary books to be circulated from various 
distributing centers in the county among 
the rural schools. One other schoo! dis- 
trict, feeling that it is located too far from 
any of the centers from which books are 
circulated, purchased this year the entire 
set of 32 books recommended by the Ih- 
nois Pupils’ Reading Circle in lieu of con- 
tributing to the circulating library fund. 

Aecording to a report on Boone County 
school libraries, issued January 1, 1929, a 
total of 2,531 \‘brary books are circulated 
from 6 centers in various sections of the 
county. The books purchased during the 
past year include, for the most part, sets 
of books recommended by the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle and supplementary 
readers. Usually the teachers visit the 
centers and select the books they wish, 
returning them to the centers when they 
are through with them. In afew instances 
books are transported by parcel post. 

The circulation of library books among 
rural schools in Boone County has been 
carried on for a number of years. Prior 
to last year the books were purchased 
with funds received from cighth-grade 
commencemcnts. The number of books 
in the circulating libraries of the county 
was 2,140 before the plan of financing 
them by $5 contributions from each school 
district began. Superintendent Hall feels 
that, with the books already on hand and 
with the assurance of $300 a year to pur- 
chase others, fairly good collections of 
library books should be’ available to the 
schools of Boone County within a few years. 

According to an article in a recent num- 
ber of The Illinois Teacher, three other 
counties in Hlinois—Bureau, La Salle, 
and Winnebago—are circulating library 
books among rural schools in a manner 
similar to that of Boone County. The 
money for the books in these three coun- 
ties is obtained from the proceeds of enter- 
tainments given by the teachers and from 
village eighth - grade commencecinents. 
The books in Winnebago County have 
been distributed to the schools by a trans- 
fer company since 1927. At the beginning 
of the school year a box of books is de- 
posited in each elementary school in the 
county; these boxes are exchanged every 
three months and at the close of the 
schools they are deposited in the office of 
the county superintendent of schools. 
This trucking service costs approximately 
$250 a year. It is paid for from the li- 
brary book fund and from the county 
superintendent’s contingent fund.—Edith 
A. Lathrop. 


Is a Uniform Plan of College Admission Either 
Feasible or Desirable? 


General Mental Ability and Character Traits Determine Success in College More Than Combination of Subjects 
Studied in Preparatory Schools. Nevertheless the Typical American College Prescribes 9 of 15 Units for Admission 
and Many Colleges Prescribe All of Them. Plan to Procure Selected Group Without Specific Pattern of Subjects 


By WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 


Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 


and EDWIN J. BROWN 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 


N A RECENT STUDY of the prob- 
lem of the relation of college ad- 
mission requirements to efforts to 

revise high-school curricula the authors 
“received reports from 331 colleges and 
universities, and 977 high schools. The 
present specific requirements of the col- 
leges were reported, as well as their reac- 
tions to proposals that they accept more 
than three units of practical or vocational 
work as part of the 15 admission units. 
Both college and high-school officials were 
asked to react to a proposed plan of ad- 
missions designed to secure to the college 
a selected group of students, without the 
insistence upon a specific pattern of sub- 
jects to be taken in the secondary schools. 

The plan was not submitted with the 
idea that it was an acceptable plan for all 
colleges, but with the idea of getting 
reactions to the various items with a view 
to discovering those most acceptable 
to both secondary people and college 
authorities. 

The reactions of both types of school- 
men to the proposed plan will be better 
appreciated if a brief summary is given of 
the findings regarding cxisting admission 
requirements in the five subject fields of 
English, foreign language, mathematics, 
social science, and laboratory science. 
This summary is given below. 


Existing Requirements for College Admission 


1, English.—Required by 100 per cent of the colleges 
reporting. Two units specified by 2 per cent of the 
colleges; 3 units by 75 per cent; 4 units by 18 per cent; 
and 4 units required but only 3 units out of the 15 
credited to English by 2 per cent. 

2. Foreign language.—Required by 75 per cent of 
the colleges reporting. Latin or Greek, or both, are 
required by 9 per cent; Latin or modern language by 
49 per cent; and modern language only by 17 per cent. 

Forty, or 74 per cent of the women’s colleges, require 
Latin as one of the foreign languages to be offered. 
Some of them require from five to seven units of for- 
eign language as a prerequisite for admission. 

3. Mathematics.—Required by 96 per cent of the 
colleges reporting. Requiring 1 unit only, 2 per cent; 
2 or 2% units, 69 per cent; 3 units, 26 per cent; more 
than 3 units, 3 per cent. 


Publication of this article is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Committee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion, J. B. Edmonson, chairman; C. A. Jessen, sec- 
retary. 


Four State universities, and 4 mechanical and 
technical colleges require no mathematics for admis- 
sion, but only 1 out of 54 women’s colleges has no 
matheniatics requirement. Three or more units of 
mathematics are required by 52 per cent of the women’s 
colleges, 

4, Social science—Required by 77 per cent of the 
colleges reporting. One unit is required by 52 per 
cent; 114 units by 3 per cent; 2 units by 19 per cent; 
3 or more units by 3 per cent. 

5. Laboratory science.—Required by 54 per cent of 
the colleges reporting. One unit is required by 46 
per cent; 2 units by 7 per cent; 3 units by 1 per cent. 

Only 25 per cent of the women’s colleges require 
science for admission, while 64 per cent of the me- 
chanical and technical colleges require it. 

6. Typical admission prescriptions.—Following are 
requirements in the academic subjects, which may be 
said to be characteristic of from 50 to 75 per cent of 
American colleges: (a) English, 3 units; (b) foreign 
language, 2 units; (¢) mathematies, 2 units; (d) labor- 
atory science, 1 unit; (e) social science, 1 unit; making 
a total of 9 prescribed and 6 elective units. This 
might be termed the median college admissions re- 
quirement. 

When grouped as to total number of units pre- 
seribed, 14 pcr cent of the colleges prescribe from 1 
to 6 units; 40 per cent prescribe from 7 to 9 units; 30 
per cent prescribe from 10 to 12 units; while 14 per 
cent prescribe 13 to 15 units for admission. 


Vocational Studies Not Favored for College Prepara- 
tion 


7. Status of practical and vocational subjects —When 
asked whether they were willing to accept practical 
and vocational subjects for admission to the extent 
of 4 or more units out of the 15, 34 per cent of those 
reported stated that they were willing to do so; but 
66 per cent stated that they could not accept more 
than 3 such units among the 15, some of them not 
being willing to accept any at all. 

In willingness to accept practical and vocational 
subjects the New England States were most conserva- 
tive, and the Western States most liberal. As to 
types of colleges the State universities and agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges were the most liberal 
and the women’s colleges least liberal. 

From the foregoing summary it appears 
that the heaviest prescriptions are still 
in the two fields of foreign language and 
mathematics. In some extreme instances, 
found among the colleges for women, as 
many as 10 units are prescribed in these 
two fields. Ina great majority of the col- 
leges the prescriptions in these two fields 
outweigh the prescriptions in social 
science and laboratory science two to 
one. These facts illustrate how slowly 
college admission requirements and col- 
lege courses, for that matter, change to 
meet the changing requirements of present- 


day life. The colleges which make these 
prescriptions are supposed to be liberal 
arts colleges, but most of them teach no 
arts courses, and many of them are far 
from liberal, especially as regards their 
requirements for admission. 


Proposed Plan of Admission to College 


The plan of admission to college which 
was presented to high-school principals 
and college officials was made up of six 
items or major provisions. They were: 


1. Candidates must have passed 15 units of sec- 
ondary work in a satisfactory manner, provided that 
those who have completed 12 units in a senior high 
school, i. e., tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades, based 
on a junior high-school course where full work was 
carried in the ninth grade, may be granted 3 additional 
units to make up the necessary 15. 

2. Candidates must accomplish their high-school 
work with an average scholarship which places them 
in the top half of their high-school graduating class. 
It is assumed that the marking system in an accredited 
high school shall involvea plan of assigning “‘ passing” 
marks to at least an approximation of a normal curve, 
and that the number in the graduating class is large 
enough to be amendable to such a distribution. 

3. Candidates to be rated by at least three of their 
high-school teachers on such personality traits as 
industry, reliability, judgment, cooperativeness, 
initiative, leadership, physical vitality, etc., and should 
be found in the top half of their graduating class in such 
traits. 

4. Candidates shall stand in the top half of their 
graduating class in the distribution of scores made on 
one or more standardized intelligence or aptitude tests. 

5, Candidates should complete at least 10 of the 15 
secondary units in the fields of English, social science, 
natural science, mathematics, or foreign language 
with at least 2 sequences of 3 units each selected within 
these 5 fields. The remaining 5 units may be chosen 
from any subjects for which credit is given toward 
graduation by the high school recommending the 
candidate. 

6. Candidates must submit to the colleges to which 
they seek admission evidence of seriousness of pur- 
pose, capacity for self-direction and sustained effort, 
and their reason for wanting to secure a college educa- 
tion. This information to be transmitted by means of 
a personal Ictter, a formal application blank, recom- 
mendations of those who know them best, or by inter- 
view with representatives of the college concerned, or 
by all these methods combined. 


It will be observed that if the con- 
ditions of items 2, 3, and 4, were literally 
carried out it would mean that probably 
not more than 25 per cent of any graduat- 
ing class would be recommended for 
college. As a matter of fact the average 
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percentage of high-school graduating 
classes now adinitted to colleges in this 
eountry is around 35 per cent. As pre- 
viously stated, however, the purpose in 
submitting the items of the plan in their 
present form was not to evolve a universal 
and highly restrictive plan of admission, 
but to bring out the general concensus of 
college and secondary school opinion. 


Data Concerning Pupils Gathered by Principals 


Whether recomincndations shall be 
made from the top third, the top half, or 
the top two-thirds is not very important, 
when all types of colleges and all types of 
student interest and ability are taken 
into the account. The important point 
in connection with the items included in 
the proposed plan is that it would mean 
the testing by the high school of its own 
students and the gathering of important 
data regarding their fitness for the type 
of college work which they may wish to 
undertake, the data to be available in 
the principal’s office for use by him in 
recommending students to the colleges 
of their choice. 

Another important consideration which 
influenced the selection of the items was 
that of getting away from the prescription 
of specific patterns of subjects in deter- 
mining fitness for college work. If any- 
thing has come out of the discussions and 
investigations of recent years along this 
line it is that general mental ability, 
ranking in high-school scholarship, and 
character traits, as revealed in their 
social contacts and life purpose, are much 
more influential in determining college 
success, than the combination of subjects 
taken while in the secondary school. 
While we know these things and admit 
their validity we go serenely on our way 
making specific subject requirements, 
simply because it has always been done 
that way. 


Majority of Principals Favor Every Item 


The reactions of the college officials 
and high-school principals to the six 
items of the proposed plan are significant, 
as they bring out the fact that every 
item was favored by more than a ma- 
jority of high-school principals and three 
of them by a majority of the college 
officials. The reactions of the two groups 
are sct forth in the table. The summary 
of the table shows that items 1, 5, and 6, 
received the highest vote, both from 
high-school principals and eollege officials. 
Itcm 1 relates to admitting on 12 units 
from the senior high school, grades 10, 11, 
and 12, and granting 3 units for work 
done in a junior high school having a 
ninth grade, to make up the quota of 15 
Carnegie units. Item 5 specifies that 10 
of the units shall be in the 5 fields of 
English, foreign language, mathematics, 
social science and laboratory science, and 
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that the other 5 may be chosen from any 
subjects accepted for graduation by the 
high school. No specific combination is 
prescribed, however. Item 6 requires 
the candidate to submit evidence of 
seriousness of purpose, capacity for self- 
direction, etc. 


tions and small liberal arts colleges. The 
groups most favorable were those repre- 
senting the selective standard colleges and 
the large privately endowed universities. 

A rather surprising outcome of the sur- 
vey is found in the reactions both of the 
high-school and college officials to the op- 


Reactions of college officials and high-school principals to a particular plan for college 
admission 


Total number replying: High-school principals, 977; college officials, 331; both, 1,308 


High-school prin- 


cipals College officials Both 
Num- Per Num- Per Nutn- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
i 
: 
leeADproverslles itemse._ oo 2s eee een ne 416 42.0 66 20.0 482 37.0 
2. Approve all 6 but suggest other items........-..--_- 55 6.0 19 6. 0 74 6.0 
3. Approve 1 or more but not all of items__--.---------- 363 37.0 171 52.0 534 41.0 
4, Frequency of mention, where 1 or more but not all 
approved: i 
HtOmMule ss cas sc sone tee ce See ee eee eee Sc 270 28. 0 141 43.0 411 32.0 
Gtr pooh a ecke eee ee ee eee eee. 188 19. 0 77 23. 0 265 20. 0 
OTA ee LO ert ode mene a ee een ee el 163 17.0 77 23.0 240 18.0 
Lhasa eee a See eee a ence eee 107 11,0 40 12.0 147 11.0 
Theme 22s csst esse coon cee eon eee ee eee 245 | 25. 0 | 102 31.0 347 27.0 
Tt@iiiGs.22.25 32 2. <= ee oe ne 271 28.0 113 34.0 384 29.0 
5. Would substitute for proposed plan the college 
entrance examination board examinations, as follows: 
(a) Old plan: Examinations in 15 units.......---_- 3 68 8 2.4 11 as 
(b) Comprehensive examinations_..........-.-.-.-- } 4 4 17 5.0 21 6 
(c) pest plan: Comprehensive, plus intelligence 
sstsesuscs soseeeee. cee ee ee ee eee oe 18 1.8 17. 5.0 35 3.0 
6. ‘Would substitute New England entrance certificate Z 
Bec ccccecae coe sene coe e ee ee ee ee ee a 2 ond 5 ei 6 
7. Ev anid substitute the North Central Association 
planes .-.2222.5522 -oc eee ee oe, 30 3.0 18 5.00 48 3.7 
8. Would admit all who stand in following percentiles 
of their graduating classes: } 
(8) ‘Top, 10'to-35 percent. o..5-s2ees= = esas eee) 4 4 0 .0 4 ae 
(s)) 'ARXey oy, BLA Hay MO) TOK ORION Ge mm ceeeecooonee 9 .9 1 .3 10 «8 
(c) Top, BltOlGoEDCrACON Lae a= =a anes 3 38} 2 .6 i a4 
(QMO ne oitoy 75: perce Gases ere 2 of au .6 4 .3 
9. Would admit on the principal’s recommendation 
BlONS Leese cscs. sss se SSoceee eens 2 eee es eee eee 67 7.0 | 19 | 6.0 86 7.0 
TOTAL VOTE BY ITEMS (SUMS OF 1, 2, AND APPROPRIATE NUMBER IN 4, ABOVE) 
= | —— = 
ThOtrt Tis eee ee ed eR | 741 76.0 226 69.0! 967 75.0 
Item: 2. ee SO Se See 659 67.0 162 49.0 821 63.0 
Ite dy 25 peeeeee age eae ee ee eee 634 65.0 162 49.0 | 796 61.0 
Item 4....c. ges ceebasenceweese ee aoe ee 578 59. 0 125 38.0 | 703 54.0 
Item: 655 ee et 716 73.0 | 187 57. 0 | 903 70.0 
Ttort 6... ...22sb ss eee OE | 742/760 19s | 60.0 940 72.0 
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Items 2, 3, and 4, both in the total vote 
and the separate votes, received less 
favorable considcration, although all of 
them in the combined vote received more 
than 50 per cent of the votes cast. Item 2 
relates to ranking graduating class in 
order of scholarship and selecting from 
top half. Item 38 suggests ranking by 
character traits as rated by at least three 
teachers and recommending from top 
half. Item 4 should require ranking on 
intelligence or aptitute test and recom- 
mending from top half. 

In each ease the pereentage of high- 
school principals favoring the itcms is 
higher than for college officials. Intelli- 
gcnce tests, as a basis for admission, re- 
ceived the smallest vote from both groups, 
with the college officials registering the 
least faith in such measurements. This 
may be due to the fact that high-school 
principals are more familiar with tests and 
their value in educational and vocational 
guidance. The group of eollege officials 
least favorable to intelligence tests were 
the representatives of the State institu- 


tion of substituting the College Entrance 
Examination Board examinations, in their 
various forms, for the proposed plan. 
Only 25 high-school principals—or 2.5 per 
cent of those voting—favored any of the 
examination procedures in admissions. 
Forty-two out of the 331 college officials 
reporting—or 12.4 per cent—voted to sub- 
stitute the College Entrance Examination 
Board examinations for the proposed plan, 
although more than one-third of the col- 
leges reporting now usc the examinations 
either as their predominant method of 
admission, or in combination with other 
plans, such as a certificate from a recom- 
mended or accredited secondary school. 
There seemed to be rather universal 
recognition of the fact that the examina- 
tion method tends to make secondary 
schools mere coaching schools, and to 
perpetuate the domination of the colleges 
over high-school curricula and methods 
of teaching. 

Two other alternatives to the proposed 
plan received scant consideration, i. e., 
No. 8, in the table, relating to admission 
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from a given percentile of the graduating 
class without reference to pattern of 
subjects taken, and No. 9, admission on 
principal’s recommendation only. No. 8 
received only 1.8 per cent of the high- 
school principals’ support, and 1.5 per 
cent of the college officials’ stpport. 
No. 9 received support from 7 per cent of 
the high-school principals and 6 per cent of 
the college officials. Thus, while not 
favoring examinations as a method of 
adinission, both groups are equally 
unwilling to put all the responsibility 
upon the high-school principal. 


More Liberality in Prescription of Units 


Reasonable conclusions from the sur- 
vey would seem to be: 


1. That while there has heen considerahle progress 
in the matter of excessive prescription of units earncd 
in the five academic fields, there is room for much more 
liberality in that direction if secondary schools are to 
he frce to serve all their students. 

2. That the fields where there is greatest nced of 
restatement of admission requirements are those of 
mathematics and foreign language. First, hecause 
these fields touch the life of citizens of this country 
least; and second, hecause there is no evidence to sup- 
port the theory of montal discipline on which they have 
heretofore held their prestige as college preparatory 
material. 

3. The reactions of the high-school principals and 
college officials to a proposed plan of admission indicate 
that more than two-thirds of them favor admission on 
12 units, i. e., release of the junior high school from 
high-school and college domjnatlon; limiting academic 
prescriptions to 10 units, hut without specification of 
definite patterns, i. e., allowing at least one-third of 
high-school course to be taken In any subjects accepted 
for graduation; and the submission of evidence on the 
candidate’s part of seriousness of purpose, capacity for 
selidirection, etc. 

4, That the items relating to ranking by scholarship, 
mental tests, and character-trait rating, were least 
favorably considcred, hut stlll received more than 50 
per cent of the vote hy high-school principals, with 
less than 50 per cent of college officials voting favorahly 
ineach case. Since all of these items are relatively new 
the large favorahle vote indicates that much progress 
has been made along these lines in recent years. 

5. That neither the entrance examination nor the 
handing over to high-school principals of entire re- 
sponsibility in recommendations was favored by those 
voting. The principals seem to recognize the right of 
the college to make selection, and tho college officials 
seem inclined to favor a method of selection which will 
not interfere with the rea! functions of the secondary 
school. 

6. That in view of the variety of higher instltutions, 
and also in view of the variety of interests, amhitions, 
and ahilitics of prospective students, no single, rigid, 
and universal method of admission should he under- 
taken. Rather that colleges should cooperate with 
secondary school} officials to work out plans for adniis- 
sion which recognize hoth the necessity for careful 
selection on the part of the college and tho necessity 
which confronts the high school of meeting the needs of 
allits students, i. e., its right to freedom In making and 
administcring its own program of studies in the light 
of all of its functions. The favorahle consideration of 
items in the proposed plan, looking to a bettcr means 
of selection hy hoth college and high-school officials, 
is an indication that much progress toward under- 
standing and agreement has already been made. 


A 


School bus drivers are now having their 
meetings. Eighty of them met recently 
in La Porte, Ind., and discussed accident 
prevention and traffic regulations. 
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National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in Annual Convention 


EADERS in the parent-teacher 
tf movement, parents, teachers, and 
friends of the movement generally 
will gather in thirty-third annual con- 
vention, May 4 to 11, 1929, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to represent about a million 
and a half members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Hducation for worthy home member- 
ship” is the general theme around which 
the program of the convention centers. 
The edueational significance of the move- 
ment will be developed through confer- 
ences of delegates, of State presidents, of 
bureau managers, and of committee 
chairmen. Business meetings of this 
growing organization will be an important 
part of the proceedings. 

The preliminary program announces 
that among the speakers on the program 
are included: The United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper; Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, of 
Columbia University; Dr. Ernest R. 
Groves, who will discuss the problems of 
modern youth; Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, 
whose subject will be Engineering the 
Home. 

Classes in parliamentary procedure, 
parent-teacher courses, and rural life are 
to be conducted under expert leadership. 
Round-table conferences on public wel- 
fare, education, home service, publica- 
tions, preschool, high school, and college 
associations, city councils, parent educa- 
tion, and the summer round-up have been 
arranged for inspiration and for the 
development of a better technic of the 
organizations.—Ellen C. Lombard. 


The District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is making active 
preparations for the convention. As 
hostess State, the District of Columbia 
Congress has appointed a sponsor for cach 
State, whose duty shall be to make the 
visitors from the several States welcome 
by means of personal greetings and other 
friendly attentions. Already these State 
sponsors have written to the State presi- 
dents introducing themselves and offering 
their services. 

Many committees have been formed 
and are at work. The District of Colum- 
bia Congress is made up of 80 local parent- 
teacher associations, each one of which is 
ready and eager to do its part to make 
this a thoroughly enjoyable and inspira- 
tional convention. 

The opening meeting is to be a vesper 
service at Arlington, Sunday, May 5, at 


3o’clock. Right Rev. James E. Freeinan, 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington, will be 
the speaker, and at the conclusion of the 
service a wreath will be placed on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

At convention headquarters, the Wash- 
ington Hotel, an exhibit of the work of 
the several States and also of cooperating 
agencies will be in place, and the public 
schools of Washington are planning to 
display their work in a near-by hotel. 

On Wednesday the program includes 
a tmp to Mount Vernon, where an oak 
tree will be planted in honor of General 
Washington. Other opportunities for 
sight-seeing will be afforded, and Wash- 
ington will be at its loveliest to greet the 
parents and educators who have come 
from far and near to promote the welfare 
of the Nation’s children.— Mrs. James W. 
Byler, assistant convention chairman, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, ° 


wy 
High Schools Best for College 
Preparation 


That students coming to Harvard 
University from public schools are better 
prepared for college than students from 
private or “‘tutoring”’ schools is indicated 
by astudy recently made at the university 
of the records of freshmen students in the 
classes of 1929 and 1930. It was found 
that of 436 men in the class of 1929 who 
entered as freshmen from public schools, 
102 obtained ranks which gave them 
places on the dean’s list, and 60 had un- 
satisfactory records. Of 411 freshmen in 
the same class who came from private 
schools, 53 were put on the dean’s list, and 
92 had unsatisfactory records. In the 
elass of 1930 the number of freshmen 
students who entered from public schools 
was eight more than the number of fresh- 
men who entered from private schools, but 
the number of those coming from public 
schools who, at the end of their freshman 
year were placcd in the first 3 groups of 
the rank list, was greater by 54 than the 
number of those who came from private 
schools. It was further found that public- 
school men in this group contributed 58 
fewer students to the number of those 
who had unsatisfactory records, and 19 
fewer to those whose connection with the 
college was severed. Of the 48 men who 
in 1927 entered the freshman class from 
tutoring schools, 2 were placed on the 
dean’s list, 20 made unsatisfactory records, 
and 12 had their connection with the 
college severed. 
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The National Survey of Secondary 
Education 


HE Congress las authorized the 
Bureau of Education to make a 
study of the organization, administration, 
financing, and work of secondary schools 
and their articulation with clementary 
and higher education, at a total cost of 
$225,000, of which $50,000 will be avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1930. Special- 
ists and experts may be employed for 
temporary service in the investigation. 

This .provision was in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill which 
was signed by President Coolidge in his 
last hours in the presidential office. Plans 
for the study are already under consider- 
ation, although it will not be actively 
undertaken until the beginning of the 
next fiscal year, July 1. 

It is the direct and prompt response to 
an address made by Dr. Charles H. Judd 
before the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at its 
meeting in Chicago, March 16, 1928. The 
other four regional acerediting associa- 
tions joined the North Central in urging 
a national survey of secondary education, 
and the National Council of Education, 
the National Education Association, the 
Departinent of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and the National Council of State 
Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education cooperated actively in for- 
warding the movement. 

Plans and “justification” were formu- 
lated in the Bureau of Education and 
were submitted in due course to the 
Bureau of the Budget and to the proper 
committees of the Congress. The result 
was the passage of the act ineluding the 
authorization and the appropriation ex- 
actly in the form recommended. 

This survey of secondary education will 
be paralicl to the survey of land-grant col- 
leges under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, which is now in 
progress. The latter survey suggested 
the former. 

Educational surveys have been a char- 
acteristic function of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation from its beginning. The first duty 
of Henry Barnard, the first commissioner, 
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was to lake a survey of education in the 
District of Columbia, and the first docu- 
ment issued by the bureau was a report of 
that survey. Dr. William T. Harris, who 
became commissioner in 1889, was also 
required to make a survey of the public 
schools of the Distriet. And in lis survey 
of the school system of BaHimore, Dr. E. 
KE. Brown, commissioner from 1906 to 
1911, initiated a series of tnportant local 
and State surveys that have since occu- 
pied much of the attention of the burean. 

The two surveys recently ordered by 
the Congress are of a new and different 
type, Inasmuch as they relate to classes of 
institulions throughout the Nation and 
not to schools of circumscribed localities. 
Surveys of negro education in 1915 and 
1927 are more nearly of the new type, but 
they were not conducted under specific 
congressional sanction and were financed 
largely by private funds. 

Surveys of the new type scem to be the 
beginning of a new cra in the history of the 
Bureau of Education. Through them the 
bureau enters a broad field in which its in- 
fluence upon American education should 
be more direct and effective than ever 
before. Other subjects require the sort of 
study that is being given to land-grant 
colleges, and will soon be given to second- 
ary schools. Should those surveys prove 
as valuable as their promoters expect, 
similar studies in other fields will in all 
probability be demanded. Rural educa- 
tion, educational finance, elementary edu- 
cation, and teacher preparation arc among 
them. 

Education is said to be the ruling pas- 
sion of the American people. No sacrifice 
is too great, and no expenditure is too 
heavy when the proper training of Ameri- 
ca’s children is involved. Visible evidence 
of this appears on every hand, but most 
conspicuously in our towns and villages; 
and travelers often remark upon it. In 
other lands the outstanding structures are 
monumental churches and royal palaces; 
Americans build monumental colleges and 
palatial high schools. : 

We are coinimitted as a nation to the 
ideal of a high-school education for every- 
body. More than three-fourths of the 
children who eomplete the highest clemen- 
tary grade enter the high school. In 
some States more than half the persons of 
high-school age are in high schools and in 
a few favored eommunitics every child of 
proper age is in such a school. Three 
States require school attendance to the age 
of 18 or until high-school graduation. 
Others require attendance to 18 but waive 
the requirement for those above 14 who 
have obtained suitable employment. 

In Europe, on the contrary, ‘higher 
education,” which includes what we eall 
‘secondary education,” is for the favored 
few; only about 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion proceed further than the elementary 


school. New York City has more sccond- 
ary students than all of France, Los 
Angeles more than all of Austria, and 
Detroit more than London, though its 
population is only one-tenth as great. 

The tremendous growth of our high- 
school enrollment has come within the past 
30 years. We were not prepared for it in 
any particular. Neither physical equip- 
ment uor fully prepared teachers uor 
proved methods of organization nor 
matured curricula could be provided 
rapidly cnough to meet the new and un- 
preeedented demands. 

“Chaotic” is a word of sinister import; 
Dut it is the adjective which most nearly 
deseribes American secondary education 
in many of its aspects. Even the mean- 
ing of “secondary education” is not fixed. 
It is differently defined in different States 
and at different periods. Men now liv- 
ing studied in college what their grand- 
children study in high school. Decis- 
ions directly opposite to each other have 
come from State education offices. Ad- 
ministrators of schools and colleges writ- 
ing upon the subject indiscriminately 
assign 4, 6, or 8 years to the secondary 
period, depending upon the purposes they 
wish to attain at the time of writing. 

Coordination between the several 
classes of schools has not, in general, been 
achieved. Many colleges, perhaps most 
of them, are giving instruction in certain 
subjects to some students which is sub- 
stantially similar to what other students 
in the same classes had in the high schools. 
Much of the work done in the high school 
is repeated in the college. These things 
and more are well known, but the remedy 
has not been found. 

At the junction of the elemeulary school 
and the high sehool the difficulties of 
articulation are of a’ different type—the 
same officers usually administer both 
classes of schools—but they are noue the 
less serious. Jn tle elementary schools 
of the traditional 8-year type, which still 
constitute the great majority of American 
schools, children are kept upon the tool 
subjects at least two years after they are 
fully able to begin the characteristic work 
of the high school. ‘Their time in these 
two years is in large part taken up with 
repetition of things they studied before. 
It is not uncommon to present the same 
topics in history and geography, for exam- 
ple, three times during the elementary 
course. AS many years are given now to 
elementary work as our fathers gave 50 
years ago, notwithstanding better equip- 
ment, better methods of teaching, and 
longer school terms. 

Anomalies of organization are many. 
High-school districts are so constituted 
in some States as to prevent or retard the 
establishment of reorganized high schools. 
The pedagogical advantages of junior 
high schools are often overlooked, and 
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they are maintained merely for conveni- 
euce in adininistration. In other locali- 
ties they amount in practice to no more 
than administrative conveniences, not- 
withstanding a declared purpose to give 
them a distinctive character. Aid local 
surveys have in some instances shown that 
the junior high schools were actually det- 
rimental to their pupils because ‘explo- 
ration’? was so conducted as to fritter 
away valuable time. 

Hundreds of high schools are too small 
for effective teaching and if they are rea- 
sonably efficient they are inordinately ex- 
peusive per pupil because we have not 
yet learned to strike the right balauce be- 
twee accessibility and efficiency. Other 
schools appear to be too big and too un- 
wieldy as they are now conducted. Large 
units are in general efficient and econom- 
ieal, but we have still to learn how far we 
may safely go before we reach the limit 
in the application of this principle. And 
many communities are without high schools 
of any description; they are the ones which 
should have first attention. 

This is not a catalogue of the problems 
of Ainerican secondary education; but it 
indicates some of the troubles that have 
come upon us with extraordinary expan- 
sion. The kind of survey that is necded 
will not only deseribe the difficulties that 
we know to exist, but it will find a way 
out of them. 

It is too much to hope that one investi- 
gation will succeed in overcoming all our 
ills, no matter what the auspices may be 
and no matter what resources in men and 
money are supplied forit. Wisdom comes 
with experience, and time is an essential 
element in experience. More studies 
and still more of them must be made 
before American secondary education 
will rest on a firm and unassailable basis. 

It is reasonable to expect, however, 
that the survey of secondary education 
with whieh the Congress has seen fit to 
charge the Bureau of Education will re- 
sult, first, in a clearer understanding of the 
eonditions that attend secondary cduea- 
tion in the United States; second, in well- 
defined standards by which the worth of 
its several activities may be judged; and, 
third, in a more general acceptance of the 
methods and the views of educational or- 
ganizations and institutions which have 
proved efficient. It is not to be doubted 
that we have such organizations and insti- 
tutions in goodly number. 


wy 


More than $16,000,000 is expended 
annually by the 136 schools, colleges, and 
universities adininistered or sponsored by 
the division of educational institutions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
institutions have a total enrollment of 
95,000 students, and possess buildings, 
grounds, and equipment valued at 
$82,587,000. 
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National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education 


By CARL A. JESSEN 
Secrefary 


HE natioual survey of sceondary 
education for which an appro- 
priation has been made by Con- 

gress is expected to ocenpy during the 
next three years much of the energy of 
organizations operating in the secondary 
school field. 


Will Cooperate in National Survey 


At its annual meeting in Cleveland on 
February 27 the National Committee on 
Research in Secondary Education, in order 
to leave the time of the organization and 
of individual members as free as possible 
for cooperating in the national survey, de- 
termined not to initiate new studies at this 
time. Studies which are in progress will 
be continued. 

_As a first move in the program of coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Education in 
the national survey E. J. Ashbaugh, chair- 
man of a special committee appointed for 
the purpose, subinitted a list of problems 
in secondary education suitable for inves- 
tigation in a nation-wide study. Arrange- 
ments were made to give wide circulation 
to this outline in order that reactions and 
suggestions might be secured and be made 
available to the survey staff. 

The committee at this meeting made 
provision for abandoning its project for a 
cooperative 1930 study of member schools 
by the five regional associations repre- 
senting New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Southern, North Central, and Northwest 
sections. ‘The movement for such a co- 
operative study was launched at Boston a 
year ago. ‘Two of the associations had al- 
ready voted to cooperate’in the study and 
it was anticipated that two of the others 
would readily arrange to join; the opinions 
of members of the committee, however, 
favored withdrawal of the project for such 
a coordinated study in order that regional 
associations might more actively throw 
their energies and resources into the pro- 
posed national survey. 


Speakers of Distinction Were Heard 


Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Comunissioner of Education; W. H. Bris- 
tow, of the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania; W. C. Reavis, 
of the University of Chicago; and Joseph 
Roemer, of the University of Florida, 
addressed the mecting. 

The officers of the committee were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. The follow- 
ing were elected members-at-large: 

Jno. J. Tigert, Presdent, University of Florida, 
Gaincsville, Fla. 


J. R. Rufi, professor of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo, 


Ji. M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, Meridian, 
Miss, 

V.T. Thayer, Ethieal Culture School, New York, 
N.Y. 

Waller D. Cocking, George Peahody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Through these additions the committee 
membership was inereased to 48. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
five longer studies of the eomunittee had 
been published during the past year. In ad- 
dition, 12 articles for which the committee 
acted as sponsor appeared in ScHoou 
Lire. These artieles in Scuoo. Lire each 
month reach more than 11,000 readers 
interested in edueation and are accordect 
high place among the carefully selected 
articles which appear in this magazine. 

Following is a list of these publications: 


Baer, Joseph A. Men Teachers in the Public Schools 
of the United States. To be printed by Ohio State 
University on or about May 1, 1929. This study was 
made under the direction of E. J. Ashbaugh. 

Ferriss, Emery N., and others. The Rural Junior 
High School. Published as Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 28. 

Proctor, William A., and Brown, EdwinJ. The most 
essential findings of this study are incorporated into the 
chapter on methods of admission and matriculation 
requirements in 331 colleges and universities included 
in the seventh (1929) yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence. E 

Reavis, W. C., and Butsch, R. L. C. Abstracts of. 
Unpublished Masters’ Theses in the Field of Secondary- 
school Administration. Published as Bulletin 24 of the, 
Department of Secondary-school Principals, January 
1929. 

Roemer, Joseph. Secondary Schools of the Southern 
Association. Published as Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1928, No. 16, 


Committee Sponsors School Life Articles 


The following articles sponsored by the 
National Committee on Reseureh have 
appeared in Scnoot Lire: 


Windes, E. E. Unification of Secondary Edueation: 
the Outstanding Need. March, 1928. 

Grizzell, E. D. A Comparison of Standards for Sec- 
ondary Schools of Regional Associations. April, 192s. 

Jessen, Carl A. The National Committee Reports 
Progress. May, 1928. 

Bristow, William H. The Jimior High Sehool a Fac- 
tor in the Rural-sehool Problem. May, 1928. 

Jones, Arthur J. Cooperative Study of English and 
American Secondary Schools. June, 1928. 

Edmonson, J. B. Colleges are Trying to be of Greater 
Help to High Schools. September, 1928. 

Ferriss, Emery N. Building a Program of Studies 
for the Junior High School. September, 1928. 

Terry, Paul W. Valuc of Supervision of High-school 
Student Organizations. October, 1928, 

Fikenberry, D. 1. Professional Requirements for 
Principals of High Schools. November, 1928. 

Powers, J. Orin. Es the Junior High School Realizing 
Its Declared Objeetives? December, 1928. 

Schorling, Raleigh. Definition of Secondary Edtica- 
tion and Its Functions. December, 1928. 

Koos, Leonard V. Progress and Problems of Second- 
ary Education in California. January, 1929. 

Crowley, Francis M. Rapid Development of Catho- 
lie High Schoolsin Past Decade. February, 1929. 

Ashbaugh, E. J. High School in Every District 
Means Too Many Small Schools. March, 1929. 


Children Are Entitled to Best Human Experience 


in Sex Education 


Anything Less is Cruelly Unfair. Modern Sctentific Training Prompts Children to Ask Questions Frankly. Many 

Parents Are Alarmed by Their Inability to Meet the Challenges Thus Presented. They Demand, Therefore, Effective 

Sex Education in the Schools. Normal Schools and Colleges are Presenting Appropriate Courses for Training 
Teachers and for Preparing Young People for Parenthood 


By NEWELL W. EDSON 


American Social Hygiene Association; Chairman Social Hygiene Committee, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ip NIIE so-called ‘sex question” is 
still a perennial puzzle to parents. 
The modern frankness of discus- 
sion about sex relationships in book, 
paper, and magazine, the flaunting of 
marital infelicitics and sexual adventure 
on the sereen, the coneeded independence 
of modern youth, the evident changed 
social attitudes and standards, the open 
challenges to monogainy, the sweeping 
away of old philosophies, the new find- 
ings of science and education, and the 
heavy hand of unrcasoned tradition based 
on remnants. of taboos are conflicting 
factors that give little help to average 
parents faced by their growing children. 
What to say and do, and when and how, 
or whether to do anything at all are still 
perplexing questions for many parents. 


Parents Wish to Guide Their Children 


_ I believe the majority of parents of 
young children to-day feel that they 
should do something by way of guiding 
the sex factor in the lives of their children. 
Many are answering simply and without 
emotion the early queries about life origins. 
Some feel that at this point their task 
ends. Others hope they can disregard 
the matter until adolescence, when in one 
dreaded session they will tell their children 
“all they ought to know.” Still others 
feel that children reared in an age where 
the sex factor is so prominent are entitled 
to the best of human experience in this 
phase of life, as in any other, and that 
anything short of that best is shoddy 
education and cruelly unfair. It is these 
last, I believe, eoupled with the impetus 


and direction given by sound educators, ° 


who have stimulated the new trend in sex 
education. 

This new trend is based on the thesis 
that if education is preparation of the 
child for life situations, sex edueation is 
his preparation for life situations in whieh 
sex is a factor. These are many and 
varied, and range from eradle to grave. 
They are coneerned with a component 
that plays an important part in his life 


Publication sponsored by National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. S. M. N, 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhil! Kohn. 
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and in his relations to society. The child 
is a sexed ereature making an increasing 
number of contacts with other sexed crea- 
tures, and influenced in these contacts not 
only by his physical self but by the social 
experiences theinselves. In other words, 
this child is being sex educated anyway. 
Therefore, says the new trend, ‘‘Let us 
give this child the best sex education pos- 
sible. Let us not be content with the 
school of the gutter, but let us help this 
growing child to meet his sex situations 
through life with correct facts, sane inter- 
pretations, worthy ideals, and sound 
conduct.” 

This means that no modicum of facts 
about reproduction or sex hygtene will 
achieve the results. These are only a 
minor, though necessary, part of the plan. 
The child is entitled to graded and appro- 
priate materials that will help him to 
meet wholesomely and happily all his 
experiences with reference to sex, to guide 
wisely his own urges and emotions, to 
interpret sanely sex situations in the 
world about him, and to prepare him 
definitely for marriage and parenthood, 
still the goals for most people. 


Marriage the Difficult Problem of Life 


Now, marriage is probably the most 
difficult experience the individual will ever 
have. It is not only the mating of two 
creatures physically, emotionally, and 
socially different, but it is the interweav- 
ing of their lives in the daily associations 
of a partnership that probably more than 
any other human experience remolds their 
charaeter and conduct. It necessitates 
constant adjustments to mect new cxpe- 
riences. It tests as by fire such asscts as 
selfeontrol, fair play, unselfishness, un- 
questioned service, dependability, the 
spirit. of responsibility, and the willing- 
ness to sce the game through. It chal- 
lenges every attitude and standard and 
ideal the individual has, and keeps going 
back to the boy-girl experiences that built 
these up. It is a relationship that de- 
mands the best the individual has in 
character, skills, and knowledge. To fail 
to train for it or to leave the training to 
chance is probably the inost serious defect 
of our education to-day. 


Parents are beginning to sense this situ- 
ation as perhaps never before. As a part 
of modern scientifie training their children 
are taught to ask questions frankly and 
to challenge, and they question and chal- 
lenge from early childhood on. ‘These 
challenges naturally include the sex situa- 
tions about them at home, in school, on 
the playground, on the strect, in the 
movies, and in magazines and newspa- 
pers. Among others, they challenge boy- 
girl experiences, social codes and conven- 
tions, the institution of marriage, the 
values of love, the stability of the home 
and family, and the worthwhileness of 
parenthood. Many parents can not meet 
these challenges and are genuinely 
alarmed. More disturbing still are the 
conscious or unconscious adoption by 
their children of the codes and manner- 
isms and attitudes of their own crowd 
regarding such experiences as petting, 
love-making, the demands for frankness 
and happiness and freedom. ‘Thoughtful 
parents appreciate that these experiences 
rather than parental precepts all too fre- 
quently set the attitudes and standards 
which boys and girls carry over into the 
home partnership. And it is not alone 
parents of adolescents who are uneasy, 
but parents of pre-adolescents, who sense 
that in a very short time indeed they will 
have to mect the same difficulties with 
their own children. 


Effective Sex Education is Demanded 


It is this realization that is making 
modern parents demand effective sex 
education for their children. Encouraged 
by such books as de Schweinitz’s “ Growing 
Up” and Cady’s “The Way Life Begins,”’ 
they clear without too much difficulty the 
hurdles of the mother’s and the father’s 
part in reproduction. ‘These experiences 
hearten them to face other problenis or 
questions their children bring, and to se- 
cure the best information and guidance 
possible. But they demand to know the 
experiences of other parents, and these 
deinands are building up an increasingly 
good literature in the field, though there 
are still some gaps to be filled. Some 
parents are beginning to think in terms 
of scx education goals for different age 
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periods and of definite ways in which they 
may lielp their children attain these goals. 
Not content with books alone, many 
parents are insisting that sex education 
be made an integral part of formal child 
study and parental education, in which 
parents can discuss not only theories but 
actual practices in meeting situations that 
arise and can get help in unraveling knotty 
problems. : 


Teachers Tactfully Handle Facts of Reproduction 


Some of the parents with wider vision 
are beginning to realize that schools can 
do much in this matter of sex education. 
They appreciate that here and there are 
teachers of poise and sympathy, well 
versed in biology and the principles of 
modern education, who can handle repro- 
ductive facts in a scientific and unemo- 
tional way that many parents can never 
attain and that splendidly supplements 
the efforts of those who do undertake this 
task. They appreciate that similarly 
teachers may deal with appropriate mate- 
rials in such courses as nature study, 
physiology and hygiene, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, the social studies, 
and literature. Other teachers are skilled 
in analyzing individual problems or guid- 
ing discussion groups or directing the con- 
duct of boys and girls. Some parents 
realize that at present about 1 high school 
in 10 (1,665 out of the 16,937 high schools 
of the country) is experimenting in this 
direction, many with marked success and 
nearly all with parental approval. So 
parents are turning more and more to the 
supplementary help of schools in this mat- 
ter of sex education and encouraging them 
to find suitable teachers and appropriate 
opportunities for this work. As a result, 
normal schools are now sensing the need 
for teacher training and here and there 
are beginning the inclusion of appropriate 
materials into their own courses. 


Social Hygiene Committees in Colleges 


Meanwhile, colleges are coming to face 
more definitely the training of future 
parents. More than 200 of the colleges 
have social hygiene committees, which 
are considcring in what ways appropriate 
materials may be included in courses now 
given, what new courses in eugenics, the 
family, and the techniques of child rearing 
should be added; or pending either of 
these two moves, what types of lecture 
series will best serve special student 
groups. Maturing young men and woin- 
en on the threshold of marriage and par- 
enthood are entitled to a sound sex philos- 
ophy, along with the attitudes and ideals 
which make for wholesome conduct. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has been quick to grasp the sig- 
Go of this new trend in sex educa- 

n and to demand that it shall be in- 
corporated in the program of the Congress. 


Its parents have children of all ages who 
ask all manncr of questions and bring 
home for interpretation all kinds of expe- 
riences, both of their own and of their 
mates. Hence these parents are request- 
ing all sorts of helps and are engaging in 
activities which will prepare them to 
guide their children. The machinery of 
the Congress is therefore used for the 
preparation and distribution of materials, 
the wide use of speakers, the encourage- 
ment of study groups and discussions and 
reading. At the present writing 43 State 
chairmen serve as foci of interest and as 
general assistants in developing activities 
within their States. These chairmen co- 
operate with State and voluntary organi- 
zations in supplying materials to their 
members—pamphlets singly or in loan 
packets, information about books, sug- 
gestions about study groups, special pro- 
grams. Some chairmen formulate pro- 
grams growing out of local needs, send 
news items to their State bulletins (there 
are 45 of these), secure speakers and set 
up round-table discussions for State and 
district conventions, stimulate libraries to 
add books for parent use, and confer per- 
sonally with many local officers. Through 
the efforts of these chairmen over 1,600 
talks were given last year to more than 
80,000 parents and teachers, including pre- 
sentations before 23 State conventions. 
In connection with most of these talks 
question boxes and discussion of parent 
problems were conducted, and as with 
any other subject, many study groups 
arose for training parents in methods. 
One State Congress is very wisely train- 
ing leaders who can in turn conduct study 
groups of parents. ‘i 


Parent-Teacher Associations Are Interested 


The development of this program in the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is, I believe, an indication of the solid 
determination of modern parents to mcet 
the so-called sex question with their chil- 
dren. Parents appreciate its importance 
in the lives of growing boys and girls and 
in the home partnerships ahead. They 
are eagerly using the new materials and 
methods and the accumulating experience 
of successful pareuts which make possible 
a sex education that will guide children 
to wholesome conduct and a probably 
more successful marriage. This is one of 
the outstanding ways in which parents 
can contribute to present child welfare and 
to the homes of the next gencration. 


wy 


State athletic championship tourna- 
ments have been abolished by the central 
committec of the New York Public High 
School Athletic Association, the body 
which determines and administers eligi- 
bility rules and conducts State athletic 
contests. 


s 
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International Kindergarten Union 
at Rochester 


More than 2,000 workers in the fields 
of nursery, kindergarten, and primary 
education attended the meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., last year. The 
meeting this year will be held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., April 29 to May 2, inclusive. 

The conference will open on Monday 
with an address by Dean William F. 
Russell, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and will close on Friday with 
a nursery school round table, Miss Har- 
riet M. Johnson, of the bureau of educa- 
tional experiments, New York City, pre- 
siding. 

In addition to exhibits and school 
visitation, the week’s program will include 
discussions of character education, child 
development and curriculum progression. 
Organized school visitation was insti- 
tuted as a part of the convention program 
in Kansas City, three years ago. Dele- 
gates register their preference as to grade 
and type of work they wish to observe, 
transportation is provided, and follow-up 
round-table conferences are held. One 
meeting will be given to the official pub- 
lication of the organization, Childhood 
Education, with Dr. Ruth Streitz and 
Dr. James F. Hosic as the principal 


speakers. 
Delegates’ Day is the gala day of the 
week’s conference. At this meeting, 


delegates from all sections of this country 
and abroad report progress in the educa- 
tion of young children in the section of the 
country they represent. Students in 
training schools in the vicinity of the place 
of meeting attend in groups and in many 
instances make their first professional 
contacts. The program of this year’s 
meeting gives promise of worth and stim- 
ulation —Mary Dabney Davis. 


wy 
Children’s Books at Geneva Con- 


vention 


Children’s books will have an important 
place in the third biennial conference of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations which will meet in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in July. The selection will 
include books written in the several 
languages designed to promote inter- 
national good will among children, books 
loved by children and giving a true 
picture of life in different countries, 
children’s classics, and books written by 
children. A questionnaire has been sent 
to librarians, teachers, parents, and 
booksellers, and the information gathered 
will be put into a report with an analytical 
catalogue. 
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Ohio Law Providing County Schools is Highly Beneftcial. 
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Useful Service of County School for 
Crippled Children 


Education of Physically Handicapped Children on Farms Has Had Little Attention 


Hearty Cooperation by All 


Agencies Concerned With Barnesville School 


By PAUL V. BROWN 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Barnesville, Ohio 


cascs similar to the one I am going 

to describe. Picture a farm home 
in which lives a badly crippled child. 
The nearest school is so far away and 
over such miserable roads that it is a task 
for even a physically normal child to make 
the trip. And if this crippled child 
could get to this country schoool, he would 
be so out of place, so improperly cared for, 
that he would be a burden to the already 
overworked teacher, and he would find 
school a most uninteresting and difficult 
place. In this particular county there is 
no city class for crippled children, no 
county class, nor any home teaching. So 
this little chap will have to idle away his 


| eer all of you can recall 


Read before Ohio Society for Crippled Children, 
Canton, Ohio, February &, 1929. 
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days, getting little or no sehool training,and 
he will always be dependent unless some 
better provision can be made for his care. 

In every county there are crippled 
children; the number is greater than one 
would think without a careful study of 
actual conditions. In some of the cities 
the classes for such children reach most 
of the cases within the city—but what of 
the crippled child in the country? 

In most counties very little is done for 
crippled children in the county—on the 
farm—and yet it is in the rural districts 
that the need is greatest, a need to which 
we are just beginning to pay some attcn- 
tion. It is about a county-wide school, 
caring for crippled children of the rural 
districts, that I wish to tell you. 

Belmont County School for Crippled 
children is now in its third year. To this 


+ 


sehool, located at Barnesville, Ohio, some 
20 crippled boys and girls are brought from 
all over the county and they, together 
with five local children, make up the en- 
rollment. 

The children come from 13 communi- 
ties; they stay in Barnesville from Mon- 
day morning till Friday night in boarding 
homes; they are enrolled in all eight 
grades, undcr the supervision of two most 
capable teachers, and they are getting a 
training that will make of them properly 
educated citizens. Without this school 
their school days would be few, and their 
training wholly inadequate. 

What has been done in one county can 
be done in any other; and to do it there are 
eertain contributing factors, the coordina- 
tion of which makes success possible. I 
have listed seven such factors; that is 
by no means all of them, and they are 
arranged in no particular order. 


Prime Factor is County Health Officer 


1. The first of these is the county health 
commissioner and his aides. It is through 
this office that clinics are best conducted, 
that cases suitable for such a school are 
found, and the initial enrollment made. 
Through this office also, after the class is 
once organized, health examinations and 
records are made regularly, and a constant 
watch is kept on the physieal condition of 


The children are well fed and well taught, and they are comfortable and happy 
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the pupils. I find, too, that this office is 
ever ready to act as a special attendance 
officer, and help get pupils back to school 
when absent. 

2. Next, I have grouped the county 
superintendent of schools, the board of 
education, and the superintendent of 
schools of the community wherein the 
elass for crippled children is located. 
The board of education, particularly, must 
be favorable to the idea. It must pro- 
vide suitable rooms and advance money in 
payment of bills, to be reimbursed at the 
end of the year by the State department 
of education, in accordance with law. 
And above all it must give the superin- 
tendent its support. As for the superin- 
tendent himself, suffice it to say that next 
to the teacher, who has the hardest and 
most important job, the superintendent is 
the one who must see the thing through. 


Civic Clubs Are Often Helpful 


3. The next one on my list is the 
Rotary Club or similar organization in- 
terested in this work. A school for crip- 
pled children can flourish better in any 
community where some such group stands 
ready to respond to calls for help. These 
calls come frequently—for new braces, 
crutches, special shoes, or glasses. Possi- 
bly it is a Victrola or a radio or gifts at 
Christmas time. The Rotary Club or 
other group has numerous opportunities 
to do many, many things to make the 
lives of these crippled children more 
livable. 

4. Next, I group the State departments 
of health, education, and welfare. These 
departments have much to do with shap- 
ing the course of the special class and its 
pupils. The department of education is 
of special importance in that it pays the 
bills. Also it helps collect the tuition; 
sometimes is called upon to visit parents 
or boarding homes; and, in short, see to it 
that the whole project is kept up to 
standard. 


Cooperation of Parents is Necessary 


5. The parents of the children are the 
next important factor. Many of them 
are foreign; in many eases the child has 
never been away from home before. So 
it is necessary to obtain the cooperation 
of parents in order that they may help to 
keep the children happy and contented in 
their new school. If possible, the parents 
must pay for books, clothing, and trans- 
portation. 

6. The mothers of the boarding homes— 
they are paid for their services—but only 
a real mother heart can take into her 
home three or four of these crippled ones 
and care for them as they should be cared 
for. Good meals, good beds, proper 
observance of study hours, discipline when 
necessary, occasional good times, and a 
sympathetic attitude toward the many 


childish cares—all the things a real 
mother is called upon to do, these kind 
women do who open their homes to the 
children from out of town. Hard to 
find? I thought they would be, but in 
the three years the school has been in 
operation we have had excellent homes for 
the children and a waiting list of women 
who want to take new pupils as they come 
in. It would be the same in any other 
community. It is not the money only; 
it is the mother instinct that goes out to 
these unfortunate children. 


Teacher the Keystone of the Structure 


7. The last factor, and the most im- 
portant one, is the teacher. I wish I 
eould tell you what her job is. The 
teacher is the keystone of the entire 
structure. She must be alert, well trained, 
and ready to get the most out of the 
word “service.” It is no job for an old 
teacher ready to take a rest, for to do the 
thing well she must be ready to respond 
to more calls than almost any other 
teacher in the entire staff. 

Many others, of course, contribute to 
the suecess of such a school, but those 
listed are the most necessary ones. A 
successful county school for crippled 
children needs the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of every one of these groups—alive 
to the need, ready to try, inspired with the 
ideal of service. And the remarkable 
thing about it is that it is usually so easy 
to secure this cooperation; in Barnesville 
all have fallen into step, and all have done 
what they could to help. 

Now I am going to take you on a trip 
through our special schoo} at Barnesville; 
and I am going to do it by having us 
imagine that we arc a crippled child just 
enrolled in this class. Probably the 
county nurse found us and obtained our 
parents’ consent to enter us in the school. 
So on the next Monday morning we get 
on the train or bus and go from home on 
this new adventure. . We arrive at the 
school and find a pleasant, sympathetic 
teacher in charge of a well-equipped, in- 
terestingly decorated room. We begin 
our studies and find that they are the same 
as in any other school of similar grade 
except that they are carried on by use of a 
modified Dalton laboratory plan of in- 
struction. The children in the school are 
particularly adapted to such a procedure. 


Habits Are Wholesome and Regular 


During the morning we drink milk; 
perhaps we rest on one of the cots. At 
noon our lunch, which we have brought 
from home, is supplemented from the 
home economics kitchen and we are a 
happy family around our dining tables. 
The art and music supervisors come in for 
their work; manual} training for the boys 
and sewing for the girls are provided. 
And after a full day our taxi comes and 
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takes us to our home—we cal! it home— 
where three or four of our classmates live 
with us. And the going to and from 
school each day, the interesting lessons, 
the good boarding homes, all make the 
weck pass so quickly that it is Friday 
night ahnost before we know it, and we 
find ourselves once more on the way to 
our parents’ home for the week-end visit. 
That is a picture of our special class, 
minus the details. 

Now let me tell you something of the 
pupils, and what they are getting from 
this school. Most of us realize the need 
for the proper education of crippled 
children. Some of them will never be 
able to do manual labor. They must, 
therefore, have trained minds—minds 
which will enable them to take an inde- 
pendent place in the world. Some of 
them will never be more than helpless 
cripples, and for them leisure will be just 
about the most abundant thing they have. 
Educators are realizing more and more 
that training for a wise use of Icisure is one 
of the important goals of education. The 
work in school, therefore, should be such 
that these crippled children will have 
opened up to them new worlds in literature 
in art, in music, in science, in writing, 
and in study in general, to help them live 
their lives with some degree of happiness 
and contentment, not in dull despondency. 


Children Are Indusirious and Happy 


So at schoo! we find them cager, anxious 
for more, wanting extra work, and always 
just about the happiest and most cheerful 
group one can find anywhere, because 
from the very first every influence brought 
to bear upon them points toward some 
such goal. 

Let me tell you about Anna. She came 
to us when the school was first started. 
She was 12 years of age and in the first 
grade, for she had never been to school. 
She wore braces on both legs, used 
crutches and was badly crippled. During 
the first year, in which she attended eight 
months, Anna did the work of the first 
and second grades. In the second year 
she did not come back until February, 
having been sent to a hospital in Colum- 
bus where she was operated upon and 
fitted with new braces. She had to learn 
to walk all over again. She has been in 
school so far this year, making a total 
attendance of 17 months, a little less than 
two full school years; yet to-day Anna is 
doing the finest kind of fifth-grade work, 
and is an eager, interested, and happy 
girl. 

Each one of these 25 crippled boys and 
girls has an interesting story. Their 
attitudes are changing; they are becom- 
ing more contented, more optimistic, 
better able to meet conditions, and are 
building up a determination to make 
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Department of Superintendence Again Convenes 


at Cleveland 


City is Central and Accessible and its Facilities for Big Mectings are Unsurpassed. President Boynton Attacks 

Critics of School Expenditures. Commissioner Cooper Recalls Part of Ohio Men in Establishment of Bureau of 

Education. Doctor Dewey Discusses Educational Articulation and Doctor Bagley Speaks of Character Education. 
Many Women in Audience but None on Main Program 


LEVELAND, “‘city of sanctified 
C squander,” host to the fifty-ninth 
annual convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, chosen for the 
third time in 10 years—oftener than any 
other city—again proved eminently satis- 
factory as the convention city. The phrase 
quoted was coined in the recent crusade of 
the “association for retrenchment of public 
expenditures” against rising school costs; 
but if the activities of that organization 
had any effect it was not apparent in the 
convention discussions. Cleveland and 
the State of Ohio have apparently not suf- 
fered from enforced retrenchment in 
school expenditures. This was made clear 
by J. L. Clifton, State Director of Educa- 
tion of Ohio, at the final session of the de- 
partment, Thursday afternoon. 


Disarm Criticism by Ignoring It 


“Out of Cleveland within the past 
year,” said Director Clifton, ‘‘has come a 
discussion about the cost of education. 
We have lived so close to it in our State 
that we have paid very little attention to 
it. I believe that the way to meet criti- 
cism of that kind is to ignore it, so far as 
public expression is concerned. * * * 
I could say that the cost of education in 
the State of Ohio in the public schools has 
gone beyond the $100,000,000 a year 
mark, but I know that if I should say that 
many people would be distressed. We 
are not, therefore, talking in figures about 
the cost of education.” 

Justification for Cleveland’s frequent 
selection lies in part in its central location 
and consequent accessibility by varied 
means of transportation. Trolley and 
bus lines radiate in all directions from 
Cleveland, and railroad connections are 
far above the average in number and satis- 
factory service. Of the 15,000 reported in 
attendance many are said to have come by 
airplane; Detroit and Chicago delegations 
particularly favored that method of trans- 
portation. 

For combination audience-room and 
commercial-exhibit needs the auditorium 
offers as nearly a perfect setting as is any- 
where available. This year’s exhibit was 
a display city in itself. Everything of 
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By KATHERINE M. COOK 


Chief Division of Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


known availability for school use from pen 
points to the latest improved transporta- 
tion automobiles was there for examina- 
tion and explanation. If one left without 
information it was due to lack of time and 
energy or of inclination—certainly not of 
opportunity. Beside the commercial and 
equipment display, there was much to feed 
the more restricted pedagogical interest in 
the elaborate and suggestive exhibits of 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County school 
systems. The arena in which all general 
meetings were held, though far more ex- 
pansive than department audiences appar- 
ently require, proved eminently satisfac- 
tory in acoustics. Less disturbance and 
more comfort are therefore afforded than 
in convention halls generally available. 

Down-town hotels were commodious 
and convenient—in proximity to the audi- 
torium and in the multiplicity of rooms 
available for small meetings, luncheons 
and dinners, of which there were the usual 
number and variety. While not wholly 
adequate to accommodate all of the visi- 
tors, the overflow was with few exceptions, 
housed in comfortable though sometimes 
inconveniently remote quarters. On the 
whole there was an unusual degree of satis- 
faction and comfort in general arrange- 
ments for the physical well-being of those 
in attendance. This is due in large part 
to the fact that the Department of Super- 
intendence, under the direction of Secre- 
tary Shankland, has built up an efficient, 
smoothly operating organization and per- 
fection of convention machinery goes 
without saying. 


No Controversies or Contests 


The Cleveland program failed to develop 
controversial discussions such as charac- 
terized the Boston meeting; and the elec- 
tion of officers, as at Boston, failed to 
develop a contest. Superintendent Frank 
Cody, of Detroit, was the unanimous choice 
of the convention for its next president. 

The usual vesper service on Sunday 
afternoon was the formal convention open- 
ing, emphasizing that the spiritual and 
artistic are not neglected in education as 
it is to-day. The afternoon’s discourse 
was delivered by Rev. Joel B. Hayden, 


pastor of the Fairmont Presbyterian 
Church. The musical program was pre- 
sented by Vincent Percy, organist, and 
the choral club of Glendale High School. 
Throughout the several programs, even 
including luncheons and dinners, music 
of excellent and stirring quality was fur- 
nished by musical organizations of the 
Cleveland schools. Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., the president’s home 
town, contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the meeting by rendering musical 
selections and by directing community 
singing by the audience at a number of 
meetings and at the headquarters hotel. 


Theme, Higher Types of Citizenship 


But the program of discussions prepared 
by President Boynton was naturally the 
piéce de résistance. The convention 
proper swung into action Monday morn- 
ing at the auditorium arena with the 
president’s annual address characterized 
in newspaper headlines as a “smashing 
attack” on the critics who charged that 
excessive expenditures for schools are 
prevalent. The program as a whole was 
intelligently ‘conceived and _ effectively 
carried out. The central theme about 
which all general program discussions 
definitely centered, and which was also 
the basic influence of the group discus- 
sions, was “ How can the public schools 
better serve democracy and increasingly 
produce a higher type of citizenship?” 
Each general session program was formu- 
lated to deal with a particular application 
of the underlying theme. The first con- 
cerned improving the school’s service 
through better financing. The eight 
groups meeting the afternoon of the same 
day discussed allied topies such as: 
Financing rural schools; Can building costs 
be cut? State aid for education, and the 
like. The second general session was a 
demonstration of physical and health edu- 
cation, applying to that field the question 
of the school’s service to better citizen- 
ship. Other gencral sessions, similarly, 
were devoted to improving the school’s 
service to democracy through articulation 
—articulation of school units, of school 
with life outside of school; through re- 
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search, and through better trained teach- 
ing staffs; the series fittingly culminating 
in the considcration of how the convention 
thesis could be answered through charac- 
ter education, the sine qua non of educa- 
tional objectives. 

The seventh and last general session was 
devoted in part to introductions, the 
president presenting newly selected offi- 
cials of the several educational organiza- 
tions represented which offer service 
to the public-school system. President 
Boynton first introduced to the depart- 
ment its newly elected president, Super- 
intendent Cody, of Detroit, then the 
president of the National Education Asso- 
~ ciation, Uel E. Lambkin, of Missouri, cach 
of whom responded fittingly, outlining 
briefly the service which the organization 
he represents was prepared to offer, and 
setting forth the plans for his adminis- 
tration. 


Ohio Men Active for Bureau of Education 


Next to be presented was the recently 
appointed United States Commissioner of 
Education, Hon. William John Cooper. 
Doctor Cooper said it was particularly 
appropriate that the ceremony of pre- 
senting the Commissioner of Education to 
the Department of Superintendence should 
take place in Cleveland, Ohio. He re- 
called the fact that three distinguished 
citizens of Ohio played significant réles 
in the establishment of the Bureau of 
Education. Andrew Jackson Rickoff, 
city superintendent of Cleveland, address- 
ing the organization now known as the 
National Education Association at its 
meeting in 1865, at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
speaking to the topic, A National Bureau 
of Education, outlined as desirable activi- 
ties many of the functions that the Bu- 
reau of Education has exercised since its 
establishment. The Hon. Edward Em- 
erson White, then State Commissioner of 
Common Schools for Ohio, acted as 
chairman of a committee of the National 
Association of School Superintendents ap- 
pointed the same year to memorialize 
Congress in respect to the creation of a 
National Bureau of Education. <A third 
distinguished citizen of Ohio, ‘‘educator, 
soldier, statesman, and later martyred 
President,’’ introduced into Congress the 
bill to establish a National Bureau of 
Education. 

Among speakers on the programs of the 
gencral sessions city supcrintendents pre- 
dominated, occupying 8 of the 22 places. 
Professors (usually of education) in higher 
institutions held six of the places on the 
program, and presidents of higher insti- 
tutions three. In addition there was one 
representative from each of the following: 
Chief State school officers, State depart- 
ments of education staffs, city boards of 
education, and the personnel director of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Gover- 


nor Cooper, of Ohio, scheduled to address 
the last session, was unable to be present. 

The female of the species was conspicu- 
ously absent so far as participation in 
general programs is concerned; classroom 
teachers were not represented. ‘‘Are 
there no chairs in Cavendish Square?” 
The discrimination, if such it was, did 
not extend to the discussion groups, of 
which there were eight, nor to the numer- 
ous meetings of the allicd organizations 
with affiliated programs; nor did it affect 
the attendance. Apparently the usual 
number of women and the usual number of 
teachers, both men and women, were 
there. 

Outstanding speakers and significant 
papers were far too many to have ade- 
quate or inclusive mention. The pro- 
grain, as has been indicated, was not only 
broadly representative as to personne}! but 
was comprehensive as to interests to an 
unusual degrec. Research, guidance, 
curriculum reorganization, articulation, 
finance, the junior high school, are terms 
to conjure with in the educator’s lexicon of 
1929, if the department discussions are in 
any sense an indication of prevailing in- 
terests in the educational world. 

If one were to chance an opinion of 
three or four topics which seemed to 
receive the hon’s share of attention he 
would probably select equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity, articulation, junior 
high school reorganization and curricu- 
lum, and teacher training. Unusual con- 
sideration was given to the need for 
teachers of the Mark Hopkins kind—se- 
curing them through sclection of entrants; 
through more and better training, pre- 
service and in-service; through training 
institutions more intimately in touch with 
the problems to be faced by students 
when they graduate, and similar important 
and apparently neglected means. 


School Finance Occupies First Session 


Similar difficulty is encountered when 
one attempts to select outstanding session 
programs. Judged by the attendance 
and apparent interest, the first, third, and 
sixth general meetings seem worthy of 
mention. The first meeting included the 
president’s address, Education: ‘‘ What 
Program What Price?’”’? a comprehen- 
sive discussion of what school-building 
programs of the future will involve, by 
Superintendent Gwinn, of San Francisco; 
and an outstanding address by Dr. George 
Strayer, of Columbia University, vigor- 
ously attacking the pertinent subject of 
financing schools. According to President 
Boynton, ‘‘it has become the fashion for 
certain speakers and writers to point an 
admonishing finger at the steadily rising 
cost of public education. Who is it that 
bewails the rising cost of education, 
declaring that we are trying to teach too 
many things to too many people? Is it 
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the working man or the middle-class 
worker? No; not these. They know 


that in education lies the hope of realizing 
for their children what circumstances have 
denied themselves, that through the 
American public school runs the straight- 
est road to success and a more equal 
distribution of the world’s wealth. It is 
that small but powerful and active class 
made up of those who believe that 
education above the line of illiteracy is the 
exclusive right of a few sclected souls; a 
class made up in part of these and in part 
also of those gold-greedy go-getters who 
have always been willing to rob childhood 
of its birthright and to coin it into coupons 
in order that with unconscious irony they 
may build monuments to themsclves 
upon college campuses. They are our 
‘conscientious objectors’ to the school 
budget.” 

Doctor Strayer, discussing the rising 
cost of education and the Nation’s ability 
to pay, said: ‘‘There is no doubt con- 
cerning the ability of the Amcrican people 
to finance their schools, even though costs 
have increased greatly in the past 20 
years. <A nation which is able to save 15 
per cent of its income certainly need not 
be anxious concerning the expenditure of 
2.68 per cent of its income for education.” 

At the third general session Dr. John 
Dewey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, dean of American educational 
philosophers, was the principal speaker. 


Waste in Educational Processes 


Doctor Dewey’s topic was “ General 
Principles of Educational Articulation.” 
Doctor Dewey discussed two ways of 
approaching the problem of elimination of 
waste in the educative processes of the 
school. ‘‘One,” he said, ‘‘is the admin- 
istrative. This takes the existing system 
as a going concern and inquires into the 
breaks and overlappings that*make for 
maladjustment and inefficient expendi- 
ture of time and energy on the part of 
both pupil and teacher—useless and there- 
fore harmful mental] motions, harmful, 
and not merely useless, because they sct 
up bad habits. The other may be called 
personal psychological, or moral. By 
these adjectives is meant that the method 
starts from the side of personal growth of 
individual needs and capacities, and asks 
what school organization is best calcu- 
lated to secure continuity and efficiency 
of development. * * * 

“This statement of two modes of ap- 
proach does not imply that there'is aneces- 
sary opposition between the two. They 
should be complementary. What is com- 
mon to both is that each looks at the edu- 
cational system as a whole and views each 
part with respect to what it docs in mak- 
ing education really a whole, and not 
merely a juxtaposition of mechanically 
separated parts. Each avenue of ap- 
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proach is equally concerned to eliminate 
isolations and render the function of each 
part effective with respect to the others. 
* * * Interests and capacities change 
with age. The underlying problem is 
whether the changes occur gradually and 
almost insensibly or by sharply marked 
off leaps which correspond to the conven- 
tional institutional school divisions. This 
is a question which must be investigated. 
* * * The study of the best methods 
of articulation shoutd be checked by a 
comparative study of those schools in 
which division into units is minimized; 
that is, ‘unified schools’ in which children 
of different ages from primary to high 
school are found together and wherein 
there is no administrative break between 
junior and senior years in the high schools. 
Only by such a comparative study can 
the elements, if any, that are artificial 
and conventional in the schools where 
units are emphasized be detected. * * * 
The fundamental problem of articulation 
takes us outside the school to articulation 
of its activities with the out-of-school 
experience of the pupils. It is for this 
reason that the curriculum is so funda- 
mental; to articulate successive phases of 
subject matter with one another, there 
must be an articulation of the curriculum 
with the broadening range of experiences 
at home, in the neighborhood and com- 
munity. This principle applies at the 
beginning and all the way through. * * * 


Tendency to Uniform Treatment of Subjects 


“‘There is still an undue tendency to a 
uniform four-abreast treatment of the 
subjects that make up the school program. 
Certain studies tend to appear in every 
month and in every year of the school 
program. There is need for flexible 
experimentation and periods of intensive 
concentration upon such things as reading 
and number work in the elementary grades 
followed by periods of relaxation in which 
achievements gained are capitalized in 
concentration upon other studies. The 
same principle applies to history, geog- 
raphy, nature study, and science. Each 
might be made for a time the relative 
center with subordination of other factors. 
The effect would be to disclose better than 
does the uniform method special aptitudes 
and weaknesses and would, I think, 
greatly minimize the breaks that now 
come with ehange of pupils to a new 
year and a new unit.” 

The sixth general meeting was devoted 
to character education. Three distin- 
guished speakers graced this program. 
Dean William F. Russell, familiarly called 
“the young dean,” was the first. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘Some Ilints from Scientific In- 
vestigations as to Character Training.” 
He said: 

“Character education is not merely a 
matter of importance; it is the outstand- 
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ing end of our education. To the degrce 
that we achieve it we sueceed; to the 
degree that it eludes our grasp, in that 
measure we fail. The character educa- 
tion industry which has been working at 
Teachers College has been looking into 
the problems of eharacter. The con- 
clusions, as one finds in scientific mono- 
graphs, are cautious and guarded. JI shall 
not give them here. I am trying to 
answer a hypothetical question like 
this: What, in your judgment, is the 
best advice as to character education 
resulting from scientific investigations? 
First, I think scientific investigations 
point to the need of much more con- 
tinuous and protracted education than 
is common in our public schools with 
their 5-hour day, 5-day week, 36-week 
year. I should go so far as to say that 
they almost imply a boarding school. 
In our public school situation we must 
all work together, and this is no easy 
task. My second guess points to the 
need of a consistent and effective attack 
on character from a very early age. My 
third guess is that these researches in 
character education will yield the most 
powerful arguments against individual 
instruction that we have yet found; 
or to put it oppositely, there are many 
hints here and there as to the importance 
of the group, the pack, the gang, the set. 
My fourth guess is that researeh in char- 
acter education points to the need of a 
happy pupil if much progress is made. 
I do not mean hilarity, gayety, or sensu- 
ousness. I mean an unworried life, a 
respect for the teacher, a sympathy with 
the ideals of the school, an enthusiasm 
or patriotism to the group to which he 
belongs. 


English Public-School Masters Were Wise 


“Reeent investigations of character 
education make me think that the school- 
masters of Eton and Rugby, in picking 
children from good homes and giving 
them schooling inside the building and 
education outside in the play fields, knew 
what they were about. Here in the 
United States it has taken us a century 
to grant this opportunity for schooling 
to our pupils. I wonder how long it 
will take us to extend this opportunity 
for education.” 

The second address of the morning was 
that of Dr. W. C. Bagley on ‘Some 
Handicaps of Character Education in the 
United States.” Doctor Bagley, eloquent 
and forceful, reminiscent of the day when 
he excoriated “soft pedagogy,” spoke 
especially of problems concerned with 
the prevalence of crime in the United 
States, certain tendencies opposed to 
their solution, and of the function of the 
school in meeting the situation. Doctor 
Bagley believes that we inust justify 
our demoeracy by demonstrating that 


public education is a steadying and stabi- 
lizing force. Attempts to rationalize our 
policies have been too often attempts to 
justify loose standards rather than frankly 
to recognize the situation. The influence 
of these rationalized justifications of 
relaxed standards’ has been to open the 
paths of least resistance. It can be 
traced in our educational vocabulary. 

“Practically every term suggestive of 
strength and rigor has been replaced 
by a weaker term. Certain words are 
never mentioned in our discussions ex- 
cept as objects of opprobrium; such 
words, for example, as drill, review, and 
system. A most striking example of 
these softening processes has been the 
complete and total discrediting of the 
concept of mental discipline. The im- 
plications of the experiments on the 
transfer of training have been carried 
far beyond the point justified by the 
experiments themselves and have been 
made the basis of a sweeping attack 
upon all school subjects that are in- 
herently difficult in the sense of being 
exact and exacting. 


Freedom Theory a Perilous Adventure 


“The extent to which these influences 
have gone is most clearly seen in the in- 
creasing vogue of what I shall eall the 
freedom theory of cducation. Learning 
activities must not be imposed; they must 
always take their cue from the immediate 
desires and purposes of the individual. 
Imposed tasks and prescribed programs 
of study not only violate the inherent 
right of the learner to make free choices, 
but are theinselves either futile or nega- 
tive as educational means. It would be 
unnecessary to refer to these extreme ex- 
pressions of a theory which, sancly inter- 
preted, has much to commend it were it 
not for the fact that they have acquired 
a popular vogue of very wide dimensions 
which makes thein extremely dangerous 
at the present time. At the present junc- 
ture in American civilization they consti- 
tute about the last word in _ perilous 
adventure. They compound the forces 
that are already operating to weaken the 
educational fiber at the very time when 
a stiffening of that fiber is distinctly in 
order.” 

Doctor Bagley believes that public edu- 
cation is between two powerful pressures— 
soft sentimentalism of the extreme free- 
dom theory on the one side, and hard 
sentimentalism which stigmatizes budgets 
for education as “‘sanctified squander” on 
the other. He reminded the audience 
that he had warned them 16 years ago 
that we could not build our democratic 
structure on the shifting sands of soft 
pedagogy. ‘‘That statement still holds,” 
he said, ‘“‘there must be iron in the blood 
and lime in the bone. For a motto of 
an educational theory meet for the needs 
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of democracy in an industrialized civiliza- 
tion I propose the phrase ‘Through dis- 
cipline to freedom.’ ” 

The last speaker of the morning was 
Dr. John J. Tigert, president of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, who spoke on character 
education from the standpoint of the phil- 
osophy of education. ‘The philosophy 
of education,” he said, ‘‘would involve a 
statement of objectives, but it is unneces- 
sary to take time for such a statement. 
We can proceed on a practical or empir- 
ical basis. From the time of Moses we 
have had commandments, codes, and cata- 
logues of virtues which are ample for 
practical needs. A philosophy of aims 
seems to me to be one of the least of our 
difficulties. Old-fashioned moralists were 
satisfied with conscience as a guide. Per- 
sonally, I believe that all the objectives 
could be reduced to one principle, either 
of conscience or the Golden Rule, and 
bring about an immeasurable result. All 
the subjects in the curriculum can be used 
for the betterment of character. Some 
subjects, particularly the social sciences, 
lend themselves more readily to this pur- 
pose than others. Jn, the extracurricula 
activities we find the most convenient and 
effective agency to accomplish our ends. 
At no place in our whole educational 
scheine of things do I believe we can cm- 
ploy with more telling effect our phitlos- 
ophy of education through doing. 

“Y wish to go on record in expressing 
the conviction that in the devclopment 
of character religion should supplement 
ethics. This particular function belongs 
to the church, but the school should sup- 
plement the efforts of the church as far 
as possible. The power of religious emo- 
tion will accomplish results that teaching 
can not hope to attain.” 


Excellent Programs in Affiliated Sections 


The various affiliated departments and 
sections had prepared programs of excel- 
lent quality and covering a wide variety 
of topics of inoment. The National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education held its 
usual two sessions devoted to discussions 
of the 1929 yearbook on preschool and 
parental education. 

The department of rural education cclc- 
brated its tenth anniversary with a luach- 
eon meeting addressed by three nationally 
known speakers: Dr. P. P. Claxton, city 
superintendent of Tulsa, Okla., and for- 
merly United States Commissioner of 
Edueation; Dr. William John Cooper, 
Comunissioner of Education; and Dr 
Charles H. Judd, director of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago. That 
the audicnce was widely represeutative is 
shown by the fact that there were present 
4 State chief school officers and 24 addi- 
tional representatives of State dcepart- 
ments of education; 7 presidents of State 
teachers’ colleges; 30 faculty members of 


State teachers’ colleges and 6 of State 
universities; 6 staff members of the Bu- 
reau of Education, 34 county superin- 
tendents, and 15 supervisors. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the Platoon School group, the 
Department of Sccondary School Princi- 
pals, the National Council of Education, 
National Council of State Superintend- 
ents, National Council of Women in Ad- 
ininistration were among other important 
organizations with excellent programs, 
each worthy of a separate article which 
space—not lack of interest or signifi- 
cance—forbids. 

So the Cleveland meeting becomes his- 
tory with its 58 predecessors. At each 
successive meeting one is impresscd more 
and more with the positive and potential 
contributions of these conventions to 
unity and progress in American education. 
Doctor Dewey, in his significant address 
Wednesday morning, speaking directly of 
the report of the cominission on articula- 
tion said: ‘In our Aimerican educational 
system of diffused control, in the absence 
of any central directive body, our sole 
guarantee of constant improvement is 
the method of cooperative voluntary in- 
quiry and mutual conference.” The 
statement applics equally to the increasing 
usefulness of the convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. 
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Schoolhouse for Eskimo Within 
Arctic Circle 


Corner stone of the farthest north 
schoolhouse on the American Continent 
has been laid at Barrow, Alaska, accord- 
ing to recent announcement of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Alaska divi- 
sion. The building, including necessary 
equipment and supplies, cost $16,000, and 
is for native Eskimo children. The 
corner stone, a solid truncated prism of 
concrete, was placed upon a firm founda- 
tion of blue glacier ice 18 inches below the 
surface of the sand, and above high-water 
mark. Supplics for the school and 165 
tons of building material were brought by 
the Government ship Boxer on its annual 
visit to Barrow. The chief of the Alaska 
division of the bureau, officers of the S. S. 
Boxer, superintendents, teachers, and 
local .friends, traders, and whalers at 
Barrow assisted in the ceremonies, in the 
presence of about 200 Eskimos and a 
dozen white people. The corner stone 
was christened with seal oil, poured by 
an old walrus hunter and whaler of the 
locality, formerly of San Francisco. An 
appropriate background for the occasion 
was furnished by great ice fields grounded 
along the coast as far as eye could see and 
the 8. 8. Boxer, which was ready to lift 
anchor and maucuver for safety should 
the ice-pack shift in that direction. 
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Service of School for 


Crippled Children 


(Continued from page 155) 


something of themselves. One boy was 
formerly in a regular grade with normal 
children. He was picked on by them all, 
and in his turn he picked on them. He 
was perfectly able to take care of him- 
self, cursing, fighting, throwing bricks or 
his crutches; and when asked of his 
future, he said, “‘Believe me, I’m going 
to be a train robber when I grow up.’ 
He has been in the special school for 
these threc years; to-day he is leading 
the boys in many of their activities, is 
doing splendid school work, does not 
fight nor swear, and is a changed indi- 
vidual, a gentleman. And he has some 
rosy plans for the future which do not 
include train robbing. 

An cxaggerated case, vou will say. 
Yet it is indicative of the change that 
is being wrought. They are all being 
made over into better equipped, more 
determined boys and girls. And what 
is being done at Barnesville is not 
unique; any class, anywhere, can do the 
sainc for its pupils. But the big thing 
to note is that so very few such childreu 
are being reached; so many over the 
State have no chance for such training. 
We pride ourselves on being citizens of a 
great State, a State which is a leader in 
promoting work of this kind. And yet 
in Ohio and in every other State there 
is much more for us to do. Crippled 
boys and girls in the rural districts every- 
where need better care and better edu- 
cational advantages; and I want to leave 
with you this appeal: Help to spread the 
gospel, so that the time may soon coine 
when every crippled child will be reached 
and will be given a fair start in life. 


Wy 


No More Christmas Institutes for 
San Diego Teachers 


A course of 4 evening sessions and + 
afternoon sessions has becn substituted 
for the 3 days’ institutes formerly held 
at Christmas time for teachers of San 
Diego. Outstanding lecturers will be 
engaged, with the purpose of providing 
a rich background of education and 
culture rather than to furnish technical 
educational information. Six  scssions 
must be attended by each teacher during 
the year. For members who prefer the 
institute plan of mecting, attendance upon 
sessions of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, southern section, and sessions of 
the San Diego County Institute may be 
substituted. As all sessions are to be 
held after school hours, teachers are 
allowed four additional days of vacation 
with pay at Christmas. 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. MeCABE 


Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


CHARTERS. W. W. and Wap.tes, Dovucuas. 


The Commonwealth teacher-training 
study. Introduction by Samuel P. 
Capen. Chicago, Il., The University 
of Chicago press [1929]. xx, 666 p. 
tables, diagrs. 8°. 

This investigation was made possible by funds 
from the Commonwealth fund, through its com- 
mittee on administrative units, a subeommittee 
of the committee on educational research. More 
than 100 administrators assisted in collecting 
data from groups of teachers and others. The 
study isintwo parts. Part 1, The Investigation, 
presents the survey made of traits of teachers, 
their activities, the revision of existing courses, 
construction of new courses, and problems for 
investigation. Part II, The Findings, gives the 
data developed by the study in Part 1. It pre- 
sents a list of teachers’ traits and trait aetions 
which may be used as a cheek list, also a cheek 
list of teachers’ aetivities, a code list, and a sum- 
mary of tables showing curricular values of the 
activities, as estimated by various representative 
professional groups. The study is intended as 
a work book for all coneerned in the organization 
and direction of eourses for teachers. 


Conen, I. Davin. Principles and prac- 


tice of vocational guidanee. New 
York and London, The Century Co. 
[1929]. xxiii, 471 p. front., diagrs., 
tables. 12°, (The Century voca- 
tional series, edited by Charles A. 
Prosser.) 


Scientifie vocational guidance is discussed, of 
what it consists, where and when it should begin, 
and the agencies involved in administering it. 
The author has surveyed the work of several com- 
munities that have carried on the work suceess- 
fully, and presents the results of his study. He 
thinks that four ends are accomplished when the 
goal of an ideal condition of society is attained in 
this respect: 1. Fitness or native ability for dif- 
ferent vocations or occupations is discovered. 2. 
Every person is placed in an employment in 
which his ability ean he used to the best ad- 
vantage. 3. Every person is trained for the line 
of work for which he is best adapted. 4. Every 
employment is so organized and conducted as to 
use the trained ability of every person in the way 
that will obtain the maximum results with the 
least expenditure of time, material, and effort. 
Information is given coneerning occupations, and 
how to present the various oeeupations to the 
students, with suggestions as to placement, 
follow-up, legislation, ete. 


Encevtuarpt, N. L. and ALEXANDER, 


Carter. School finance and busi- 
ness management problems. New 
York city, Bureau of publications, 
Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1928. xv, 526 p._ tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 


This book is the third volume in a sories of 
problem books in publie-sehool administration 
prepared by the staff of the department of educa- 
tional administration in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Other volumes will 
follow whieh will deal with special phases of 
school administration. Finaneing a public 
sehool system is an outstanding problem to-day 
in the light of the great amount of money nceded 
aud expendod. The authors have presentod 


information of value to the sehool executive in 
many puzzling questions with which he has to 
deal. Thesehool executive-in-training in teachers’ 
colleges may also use the information to good 
advantage. Thestudy embodies results of actual 
field work in school situations and research in the 
major fields of oducational administration. 


NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SUPERVISORS 


AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Second yearbook, 1929. Scientific 
method in supervision... com- 
piled by a committee of the confer- 
ence, L. J. Brueckner, chairman, O. 
G. Brim, W. H. Burton, W. 8. Gray, 
Ernest Horn, James F. Hosic. 
Edited by James F. Hosic. New 
York city, Bureau of publications, 
Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1929. xii, 307 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 


The purpose of this study is to supply super- 
visors with descriptions of techniques hy means 
of which they may analyze the educational 
situation definitely and understandingly. The 
group of educators making the study have pre- 
sented a number of objective procedures, so-called 
techniques, based on aspeets related to the pupil, 
to teacher aetivity, aspects of the recitation, 
evaluating methods of making objective studies of 
classroom procedures, and for securing teaeher 
participation in the study of educational prob- 
lems, The final chapters are devoted to an 
appraisal of teaching types and skills, with a sum- 
mary. The authors find that there is great pos- 
sibility of a scientific method in the work of super- 
vision, and they have deseribed techniqnes 
whieh will tend to make supervision more ae- 
ceptable and more effective. 


Nurrt, Husperr Witgur. Current prob- 


lems in the supervision of instruc- 
tion. Richmond, Va., New York 
{ete.]. Johnson publishing company 
{1929]. xiv, 538 p. 12°. tables, 
diagrs. (Johnson’s education series, 
under the editorship of Thomas 
Alexander [and] Rosamond Root.) 


The author’s purpose in presenting this book 
was to give added impetus to the whole move- 
ment of supervision of teaehing by stimulating 
further study and experimentation by super* 
visors, thereby furnishing superintendents. and 
prineipals with information for applying effec- 
tively the principles of instructional supervision. 
Information is supplied on current practices in 
supervisory work, and the results of an experi- 
ment are deseribed in the volume, with sugges- 
tions for organizing and administering ‘a super- 
visory program. 


Oppycxe, Joun B. In the service of 


youth. Chapters on certain phases 
of the teaching of English in junior 
and senior high schools. With an 
introduction by William McAndrew. 
New York, Toronto [ete.] Isaac 
Pitman & sons [1928]. xii, 404 p. 
diagrs. 8°, 

William MeAndrew, who eontributes the 


introduction to this book, states that the author 
has long been ‘‘a consistent apostle of flexibility 
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and adjustment”’ in the sehools, and that his 
professional ereed for years has been “to prefer 
boys to books, serve children rather than curri- 
enlums, and he an interested and interesting 
eompanion and guide to every youth sent to 
him.’’ The book represents an attempt to 
present methodology for teaching English in 
junior and senior high sehools. The subject has 
been developed in five parts, or “phases,” viz, 
Personal phases, Craftsmanship phases, Cul- 
tural phases, Soeial phases, and ‘Technical 
phases. The author gives practical help to the 
teacher by outliniug several courses of 30 lessons 
eaeh for Junior and senior high sehools, in litera- 
ture, composition, and literary appreciation. 


Payson, Verna M. and Hatry, Avice H. 


Adult education in homemaking. 
New York and London, The Cen- 
tury Co, [1929]. xvii, 251 p. diagrs. 
12°. The Century vocational series, 
edited by Charles A. Prosser.) 


This volume is the first of a number of puhli- 
cations on adult edueation which will appear in 
the Contury vocational series. Homemaking is 
the first subject chosen for the series as it is the 
occupation followed by the largest number of 
adults, 25,000,000 being so employed, according 
to the editor in his foreword. The study is in- 
tended for the teacher, also as a basis in training 
teachers, and for the administrator of publie- 
sehool systems in which this form of education is 
included in the system. Leaders of adult educa- 
tion might acquaint themelves with opportuni- 
ties in the field of homemaking from reading cer- 
tain chapters. The purpose of the study is to 
teach homemaking to adults, and the principles 
and methods for so doing are presented. 


Rainey, Homer P. Public-school 


finance. New York and London, 
The Century Co. [1929]. xix, 385 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. (The Century 
education series.) 


Arresting facts and figures are presented in 
this volume, which show that public-sehool 
finance isa matter of the outstanding importance. 
From one-fourth to one-third of the entire taxes 
paid by many eommunities is for education, the 
author states. Suggestions are given for putting 
the business organization of a sehool system 
upon a business basis, and the routine problems 
of sehool bonds, budgets, school publicity, 
financial policies, ete., are dealt with. A tech- 
nique has been developed for studying compar- 
ative eost units, giving a workable system of 
estimating the growth in school enrollment, 
and the extent of future financial eommitments. 
The study represents an effort to furnish reliable 
elementary training in school finance for sehool 
administrators and executives. 


RocHESTER. BoarD OF EDUCATION. The 


work of the public schools, Rochester, 
N. Y. Rochester, N. Y., The Board, 
1928. 612 p. illus., front., tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 


This survey presents onc side of the investiga- 
tion of tho work of the Rochester schools, namely, 
educational activities. That of administration 
and organization will be published later. In- 
vestigatious were made of the fundamental 
subjects of the curriculum; and in addition to 
these, health and natural science, social and civic 
studies, the fine and practical arts, elective sub- 
jeets, spceialized activities, child accounting, and 
teacher training wereincluded. ‘The work of the 
survey was carried on by tho teaching and 
supervisory foree of Rochester, with tho cooper- 
ation and advice of outside specialists, among 
them Dr. H. C. Morrison, Dr. Judd, Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon, Dr. Buekingham, Dr. Leonard, 
and others, 
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EDUCATION IS A METHOD OF HARMONIZING 
SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


ah. necessity of wise leadership selected by 
OA 


democratic processes becomes a paramount 
need. The day of the expert is here. The 
man who knows must be recognized and 
used. The universities are training experts in 
© various fields. Their knowledge must serve 
the common cause. They must not only know their business 
but they must view themselves as contributors to humanitar- 
ianism and as members of the great team of the human family. 
The simple days are gone. Our social machine is now complex, 
complicated, and full of a myriad of essential details. It can 
go wrong in a multitude of ways, but it can be made to go 
right if each does his share. Education is a method of binding 
the new to the old and of harmonizing science and democracy. 
A people must know just as an individual must know the facts 
to be safe in a world of harsh reality. The great experiment 
ison. Modern civilization is building a world structure inter- 
locked economically and with all kinds of interrelations and 
intercommunications. Human beings are sensing their part 


in a world citizenship. 


—RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


COMPLETE UNIVERSALITY OF EDUCATION 
IS OF VITAL CONCERN TO THE NATION 
AIA /LTHOUGH education is primarily a respon- 

sibility of the States and local communities, 

and rightly so, yet the Nation as a whole is 

* vitally concerned in its development every- 

\ ( where to the highest standards and to com- 

% plete universality. Self-government can 

succeed only through an instructed electorate. Our objective 
is not simply to overcome illiteracy. The Nation has marched 
far beyond that. The more complex the problems of the Nation 
become, the greater is the need for more and more advanced 
instruction. Moreover, as our numbers increase and as our life 
expands with science and invention, we must discover more 
and more leaders for every walk of life. We can not hope to 
succeed in directing this increasingly complex civilization 
unless we can draw all the talent of leadership from the whole 


people. One civilization after another has been wrecked upon 
the attempt to secure sufficient leadership from a single group 
or class. If we would prevent the growth of class distinctions 
and would constantly refresh our leadership'with the ideals of 
of our people, we must draw constantly from the general mass. 
The full opportunity for every boy and girl to rise through 


the selective processes of education can alone secure to us 
this leadership. 


From Inaugural Address of Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States. 
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Organizations Have Placed Parent Education 
Upon Substantial Basis 


Advice of Medical Experts and Specialists Eagerly Sought. 
Important Work Promoted by Great Educational Foundations. 
Study Groups of Parents Pursue Carefully Planned Courses of Reading 


of Service. 
in Residence and by Radio. 


By ELLEN C. LOMBARD 


Federal Government Making Effective Contribution 
Universities Offer Courses to Parents 


Assistant Specialist in Home Education, Bureau of Education; Chairman of Home Education, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


RADITIONAL EXPEDIENTS, 
old wives’ prescriptions, and super- 
stitions of past generations do not 
satisfy modern parents in meeting the 
emergencics of present-day situations. 
New methods are advanced for almost 
everything in what old-time mothers con- 
sidered their own particular field. There 
is now no cradle to rock; soothing sirups, 
pacifiers, and a host of other things are 
taboo, and the child, instead of being 
cramped by restraints and prohibitions, 
must now be encouraged to self-expression. 
It is to experts that up-to-date parents 
now look for advice, either through per- 
sonal consultation or through the use of 
approved books, even when there are no 
immediate problems. That an _ open- 
minded attitude is gradually being devel- 
oped in fathers and mothers is due to a 
great many influences, prominent among 
which are the parents’ organizations. 
These organizations exist on a large scale. 
They have cffective programs of child 
welfare, and they organize reading and 
study circles for the better understanding 
of their problems. 


Trustworthy Information Is In Demand 


An insistent demand, covering many 
years, has been made by parent groups 
for trustworthy information on young 
children and for opportunity for scientific 
study. Organizations of parents knocked 
long at the doors of the great educational 
institutions before they were successful in 
obtaining a hearing. In many States 
they are still unsuccessful. This is a 
challenge to them to show the sincerity 


Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. S. M. N. 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn. 
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of their motives and their determination. 
They have aroused public opinion in 
favor of education for their problems. 
The expedients which have been made 
available, however, have becn largely 
experimental or in the nature of demon- 
strations. 

The Federal Government early re- 
sponded to the demands of parents. 
Outstanding contributions have been 
made through programs of scrvice to 
parents and to the home through several 
of its departments. 


Mothers’ Instructed Concerning Child Life 


The needy, the dependent, the under- 
privileged child, and the child in industry 
have been subjects of study by the United 
States Children’s Bureau, which has fur- 
nished reliable data in many valuable 
publications. The contributions made 
over a period of 15 years by this govern- 
mental agency include instruction to 
mothers in the fundamentals of child life 
to awaken in them a consciousness of the 
need of better care for infants and of 
more expert advice on the problems of 
maternity; child-welfare programs; health 
conferences; campaigns to focus public 
attention upon the child and its needs; 
research studics and investigations in 
industrial, juvenile, and family problems, 
child hygiene and infant mortality. 

Another governmental agency which 
has made important contributions to 
child welfare and to social hygiene work 
is the United States Public Health 
Service. Its publications on the Care of 
the Baby, the Wonderful Story of Life, 
Sex Education in the Home, ctc., have 
been widely distributed. 

Education of parents and better home 
education of children were contemplated 


by the United States Bureau of Education 
when, in 1913, a service of home education 
was instituted in cooperation with the 
organized parenthood of the United 
States. The bureau has from the begin- 
ning aided parents to further thcir educa- 
tion at home; it has conducted home 
reading courses; it has held conferences 
and made studies of parents’ organiza- 
tions; it has promoted the establishment 
of cooperative relations between agencies 
which seem to be capable of making a 
genuine contribution to parent education; 
it has assisted in formulating a program 
of cooperation in home education which 
was developed and adopted by the Na- 
tional Committee on Home Education, 
consisting of representatives of the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, 
the American Library Association, and 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Universities Adopt Bureau's Reading Courses 


Extension, divisions in 16 universities and 
in 1 State department of education have 
adopted the reading courses of the Bureau 
of Education and some of them grant 
certificates for the completion of a certain 
amount of work. The University of 
Arkansas, for example, has adopted this 


. program and is just establishing two credit 


courses and other courses in cooperation 
with the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

A study of the progress of parent educa- 
tion and of current publications on this 
subject is now under way in the Bureau of 
Education. Other projects include the 
preparation of educational materials for 
parents; cooperation with other agencies 
in the formulation of programs for parent 
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education; aud the issue of monthly 
parent-education letters. 

The Department of Agriculture has for 
a long time earried on a project for the im- 
provement of home conditions of families 
in rural areas. It has made researches 
and demonstrations through its exten- 
sion and home economics’ service, has 
developed many labor-saving devices for 
conserving the time and energy of house- 
wives, and has organized projeets for boys 
and girls. Many bulletins and leafiets of 
this department treat subjects of import- 
ance to the family, especially those dealing 
with the preparation and cooking of meats, 
designing and making rompers and sun 
suits, and other subjects of value to 
mothers. 


Research Experts Studying Young Children 


Time was when a psychologist was 
courageous indeed who dared ehallenge 
public opinion to the extent of confining 
his studies to the very young child. To- 
day research experts are studying the 
child from all points of scientific approach, 
and the trend is toward the coordination 
of all forces engaged in the study of various 
aspects of human growth and behavior. 
And parent-child relationship is a branch 
of child study. 

The layman must be constantly re- 
minded that scientific data are made 
available to the public only after long 
periods of testing and experiment and 
that results in this field are slow in 
seeping through to the individual parent. 

It is of considerable moment to parents 
and to teachers that in 1924, by the ap- 
propriation of nearly a half million dollars, 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
aided the child study movement in four 
types of activities: (1) Scientific rescarch 
in child development and parental educa- 
tion; (2) the preparation of reading mate- 
rial; (3) the training of leaders for child 
study; and (4) experiments and demon- 
strations in the practical organization of 
parent aud teacher groups for the study 
of child life and child welfare. 


Large Sums Devoted to Child Study 


Part of these funds was made available 
for research activities in a 5-year period 
at Teachers College, Institute of Child 
Welfare Research, Columbia University. 
For the preparation of teaching materials 
on child study $124,000 was made avail- 
able over three years to the Child Study 
Association of America, which works in 
cooperation with Teachers College; and 
a fund was granted for tlirce years to the 
Ameriean Association of University 
Women for child study. Research, train- 
ing for leadership, and the preparation of 
teaching material constitute the principal 
objects for which these several grants 
were made. During 1925, funds amount- 
ing to $787,000 were granted to the 
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University of Iowa, the University of 
Minnesota, Yale University, the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments in New York 
City, McGill University, and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

For the study of problems related to 
parental instruction, funds were granted 
by the same foundation to the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, to Cornell University, to the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts 
of the University of Georgia, and to the 
American Home Economies Association. 
Funds for fellowships in research in ehild 
development and for instruction in 
methods of parental edueation, to be 
administered by the National Research 
Council, stimulated the enrollment of 
graduate students in universities offering 
this work. 


Important Movements Have Been Stimulated 


Funds mentioned in the foregoing have 
been augmented in various ways from 
year to year. Only sufficient details are 
here presented to show the purposes and 
trend of the movement that had impetus 
under these funds. 

The application of clinical methods to 
the study and treatment of children pre- 
senting problems of behavior and per- 
sonality has been promoted by child 
guidance clinics under funds granted by 
the Commonwealth Fund of New York, 
which amounted to more than a half 
million dollars during 1927. There is a 
growing feeling that these centers should 
be considered as community projects with 
which every local health, social, and 
educational agency should be coordinated. 
Fellowships established by this foundation 
are administered by the New York School 
of Social Work, Smith College School for 
Social Work, and other institutions. 
The result of a study of parent-child 
relationship entitled ‘‘The Problem Child 
at Home,” by Mary Buell Sayles, has 
been issued by the Commonwealth Fund. 


Courses for Parents by Radio 


A parents’ course in health was broad- 
cast from Columbia University, New York 
City, several years ago. Other institu- 
tions are using the air to carry their educa- 
tional programs to the home. The 
University of Minnesota has just begun 
a weekly program for parents over the 
St. Paul and Minneapolis stations. An 
eight weeks’ course for parents on ‘‘How 
to bring up children” is offered in a 
weekly radio service by the Ohio State 
University in its college of education. 
No fees are required and no eredits are 
offered. In California some time ago a 
radio course in parental education was 
broadeast in which parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, the State department of educa- 
tion, and officials of the Oakland public 
schools cooperated. Children of pre- 


school, school, and adolescent ages were 
discussed. 


Plans Made After State-Wide Survey 


Supported and promoted by the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Education, 
a state-wide 4-year prograin in parent 
education was worked out in 1928 by rep- 
resentatives from school boards, univer- 
sity faculties, social and educational 
agencies, and the National and the State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. After 
a survey of parent education in the State, 
concrete plans were worked out for each 
year. The program selected for the first 
year, ‘‘The home background,” has been 
issued by the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. It includes: (1) 
Some essentials in the home, (2) heredity, 
(3) environment, (4) the partners in 
parenthood, (5) partnership adjustment, 
(6) home organization, (7) health, (8) the 
intellectual setting. State-wide cooper- 
ative programs in parent education have 
been instituted also in California and in 
Ohio. 

Universities and colleges are increas- 
ingly including courses in their summer 
sessions for individuals who desire to 
become leaders of groups and for parents 
concerned with problems of child develop- 
ment. The University of California has 
such courses at Berkeley and at Los An- 
geles. Research activities of universities 
in Iowa, Minnesota, Georgia, New York, 
Ohio, and Connecticut are producing data 
in the field of child welfare. Many of the 
scicntific data are brought to public 
attention in scientific journals and books, 
but it is now possible to find many scien- 
tific books on child development written 
in terms that may be read and understood 
by the average parent. 


Parents’ Organizations Emphasize Child Welfare 


The needs of parents have been perhaps 
best expressed by their organizations 
which have so grown from year to year 
that they are nearing, if not passing, the 
high level of a million and a half members. 
The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, instituted for child welfare and 
to support the schools and, through the 
association of its members, better to 
understand their common problems, cre- 
ates a tremendous demand for service of 
high character. Through its preschool 
circles, study circles, departments, bu- 
reaus, and its committees on every subject 
that touches child life, it reveals the trend 
ofitsprogram. There is a gradual chang- 
ing emphasis from the early money-raising 
activities to a program of serious study. 
This organization has recently called to its 
service some of the foremost educators to 
assist in formulating its program. Six- 
teen State branches have announced that 
courses in the technic of organization, 
development, and conduct of parent- 
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teacher associations will be offered in 
1928-29 in university, college, or normal 
school in their respective States. 

Outlines for study of child problems by 
groups of parents of preschool, grade 
school, or adolescent children appear in 
the Child Welfare Magazine, in monthly 
issues of State bulletins of parent-teacher 
associations, and in Children, the Maga- 
zine for-Parents; outlines for correspond- 
ence courses are issued by the University 
of North Carolina, and a collection of 16 
lessons on child care and training, contain- 
ing discussions, questions, and_ bibtiog- 
raphy, is issued by the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota. Six 
programs for study are issued by the Ohio 
State Department of Education. 


College Women Prepare Guidance Materials 


Guidance materials for study groups 
issued by the American Association of 
University Women are prepared for col- 
lege-trained mothers familiar with the 
technical aspects of heredity, environment, 
mental and physical hygiene, and the 
emotional attitudes of children. 

A manual for leaders containing sug- 
gestions for planning, organizing, and 
conducting study groups has been issued 
by the Child Study Association of America. 
This manual answers many of the ques- 
tions that leaders are asked continually, 
such as: What shall we do first in organ- 
izing a group? How shall we plan a pro- 
gram? What is the procedure of a mect- 
ing? Where shall we get our material? 

Practical aids to study groups of par- 
ents have been issued by the Child Study 
Association of America, entitled ‘‘Child 
Study Discussion Records”’ (development, 
method, techniques), and ‘‘ Parents’ Ques- 
tions’ (What shall I do?), ‘‘Guidance of 
Childhood and Youth,” and ‘Outlines of 
Child Study.” 


Programs Suggested for Study Groups 


The two reading courses of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association, The Young 
Child, and Our Children, and the course 
recently issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, The Whole Child, sug- 
gest programs for study groups. The 
monthly parent education letters issued 
by the Bureau of Education are useful for 
the same purpose. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene issues leaflets 
on some of the common problems of child- 
hood. 

The formation and development of 
study groups of parents are reported to be 
the basic work of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America which centers in New 
York City. To further its purposes the 
association arranges and conducts local 
and regional institutes, conferences and 
classes for training parents, and organizes 
study groups to provide centers for stu- 
dent practice in leadership. These groups 


are connected with various organizations, 
such as parents’ associations, ncighbor- 
hood homes, health and welfare centers, 
and churches. It was reported that dur- 
ing 1927-28 more than 150 local child- 
study groups approximating 1,800 mem- 
bers were affiliated with this organization. 
Lectures, conferences, and training courses 
for leaders are also among its activities. 


College-Trained Mothers Are Organized 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women has for one of its major 
projects the organization of study groups 
of college-trained mothers of preschool 
children. A service consisting of out- 
lines, bibliographies, and other aids has 
been furnished, and this association re- 
ports during two years the organization 
of 224 groups for the study of the pre- 
school child and 77 groups for the study 
of elementary education of the schools. 

Another organization, the American 
Home Economies Association, has made 
an exccllent contribution to the move- 
ment in child development and parental 
education through its study of child 
development work in day, part-time, and 
evening classes of public schools. The 
results of this study were published with 
the title, Child Care and Parental Edu- 
cation in Home Economics. The United 
States Bureau of Education issued a 
similar document entitled, Typical Child 
Care and Parenthood Education in Home 
Economics Departments. A Survey of 
Public School Courses in Child Care, for 
Girls, was issued by the Merrill-Palmer 
School of Detroit. These publications 
offer excellent authoritative material in 
the ficlds indicated by their titles. 

» The movement for the education of 
parents has been supported by many 
organizations which strive to build better 
citizens by furnishing parents with reliable 
data in mental, physical, and social as- 
pects of human life. Save the Babies is 
the title of a publication of the American 


Medical Association which has guided: 


many a puzzled mother. <A Child is to 
be Born, and Training the Child to Obey, 
are among the recent publications which 
this association offers to parents. 


Need of Child Study Is Recognized 


The health surveys, conferences, and 
other activities of the American Child 
Health Association have quickened public 
consciousness to a realization of the necd 
of scicntific study of the physical condi- 
tion of the child. The Baby in the 
House of Health, The Expectant Mother 
in the House of Health, The Runabouts 
in the House of Health, Study Outline of 
the Preschool Child, and much other ma- 
terial helpful to parents as well as teachers 
have been issued by this organization. 

Work in social hygiene by the United 
States Public Health Service has been 
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augmented by the cooperation of the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
which through its departments of public 
information, education, recreation, pro- 
tective, legal, and medical measures fur- 
nishes a service of far-reaching import- 
ance. It has a cooperative program 
which touches all agencies dealing with 
social hygiene. 

Less attention was given at first to the 
normal child than to the child who was 
in need of special protection. Until 
recently but few books dealt adequately 
with the problems of parents of normal 
children, and some of these were either 
expressed in such scientific terms as to 
discourage the average parent reader, or 
were oversentimental. To-day, numer- 
ous publications describe scientific studies 
in the field of the development of the 
normal child, and many of them are ex- 
pressed in nonscientific language. 

Among the recent books are: Infancy 
and Human Growth, by Arnold Gesell; 
The Child and Society, by Phyllis 
Blanchard; The Child’s Religion, by 
Pierre Bovet; The Problem Child in the 
Home, by Mary Buell Sayles; Psycho- 
logical Care of Infant and Child, by 
John B. Watson; Living With Our 
Children, by Lillian M. Gilbreth; Parent 
Edueation, edited by Richard Olding 
Beard; The Young Child and His 
Parents, by Josephine C. Foster and 
John E. Anderson; Social Problems of 
the Family, by Ernest R. Groves; The 
Inner World of Childhood, by Frances 
G. Wickes; The Tired Child, by Max 
Seham and Grete Seham; Parents and 


Children, by Ernest R. Groves and 
Gladys Hoagland Groves. 
wy 
Virginia Schools Are Making Good 
Progress 


School property in Virginia increased 
nearly $6,000,000 during the year ending 
June 30, 1928, according to recent report 
of the State department of education. 
Enrollment increased approximately 
4,500, from 549,317 to 553,717; and a gain 
of nearly 9,000 was made in average daily 
attendance. Enrollment in accredited 
high schools increased 3,722, from 59,323 
to 63,045. In length of school term a gain 
of three days was made, which is consid- 
ered an untisual increase inone year. Dur- 
ing the year a decrcase in the number of 
3-teacher high schools was effected with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
schools having four teachers or more. 
Progress was reported in the organization 
and operation of school libraries, which 
now contain approximately three-quarters 
of a million books. ‘Total expenditure for 
the year was $25,602,134, a sum slightly 
less than that expended during the prc- 
ceding year. 


Opportunity School Provides for Handicapped 
Children of Many Types 


Philanthropy of Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Smouse Has Supplied Appropriate Instruction Under Favorable Conditions 

for Children of Des Moines Who Suffer from Physical Defects. Important Item of Equipment is Hydrotherapeutic 

Tank, Which Enables Crippled Children to Have Exercise in Water. Ramps and Elevators Supplement Stairways. 
Wholesome Nourishment is Provided | 


4 \HE happiest and most significant 
event in the school history of Des 
Moines was experienced March 5, 

when Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Smouse, of 

Los Angeles, presented $250,000 to the 

Independent School District of Des 

Moines, lowa, for the erection and equip- 

ment of a school for crippled and other- 

wise handicapped children. 

The funds are already available and 
construction will begin about the middle 
of July. By the beginning of the next 
school year, September, 1930, the school 
will be ready for occupaney and for the 
first time the handicapped children in 
Towa’s capital city will be housed in a 
building especially arranged to meet their 
needs and scientifically equipped to cover 
the requirenients necessary for the success- 
ful teaching of children of their varied 
types. 


Building in Beautiful Wooded Tract 


The building will be known as the 
David W. Smouse Opportunity School. 
It will be located on a beautiful 10-acre 
wooded tract owned by the district ad- 
joining the Callanan Junior High School 
grounds. 

Plans call for a structure approxi- 
mately 220 feet by 70 feet with a wing in 
the rear to house a cafeteria ou the first 


By J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


floor and a combined gymnasium and 
auditorium on the second floor. It will 
be finished in face brick with white stone 
trim. The building will be two stories 
high with the roof space to be utilized for 
open-air classes and sun rooms. A 
special feature will be the installation of 
ramps and an elevator to supplement the 
stairways, which some types of handi- 
capped children find it difficult to use. 


Everything for Efficient Service is Provided 


The first floor will include a sight- 
saving room, a sewing room, a cooking 
room, a lunch room and kitchen, two 
work shops for manual training, three 
classrooms for crippled children, a hydro- 
therapeutic tank, a massage room, and an 
administration unit. This unit will pro- 
vide for a principal’s office, a waiting 
room, a doctor’s examination room, and 
nurses’ quarters, 

The second floor will provide space 
for two classrooms for the hard of hearing, 
one for speech defectives, one sight con- 
servation room, one art room, one com- 
mercial education room, and the combined 
gymnasium and auditorium with lockers 
and showers 

Three open-air classrooms will be 
located on the roof with two rooms for 
sun baths where the children will be able 


to rest or sleep. The remainder of the 
roof space will be utilized for play rooms 
where the youngsters can play in unfavor- 
able weather. The roof will be served by 
the stairways, ramps, and elevator. 

The children who are unable to use the 
stairways at first will be encouraged to 
attempt the more difficult wavs of ascent 
later on. One of the objects of the 
school will be to influence the children to 
become as independent and self reliant 
as possible, for practically every pupil in 
this special school will at some time 
present a vocational problem. One of 
the aims of the school will be to discover 
the vocational aptitudes of the children 
enrolled so that they will be able, ulti- 
mately, to earn their own living. 


Children Led to Forget Their Limitations 


With proper supervision and training 
they can be taught to consider their 
possibilities and forget their limitations. 
They must be taught to challenge the 
difficulties that arise and conquer them 
to the best of their abilities. They must 
be led to understand the problems to be 
met in their competition with normal 
workers in the various fields of endeavor. 

-Almost ‘all the children, crippled or 
otherwise handicapped, suffer from mal- 


Architect’s drawing qf the David W. Smouse Opportunity School 
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nutrition. Special emphasis will be 
placed, in the new school, on suitable 
diets, and a schedule will be worked out 
definitely for each child. The food 
served in the cafetcria will be carcfully 
chosen to fit the needs of the children. 
It has been demonstrated that with the 
combination of proper food well served 
and the uplift of morale following the 
small successes experienced by the pupils 
in their daily school work, the general 
physical condition of handicapped young 
persons improves remarkably. One of 
the most important functions of this 
school will be to raise the morale of the 
handicapped children through various 
devices of work and play until self-con- 
fidence is restored and faith in their own 
abilities is established. 2 

The hydrotherapeutic tank will be one 
of the most valuable items of equipment. 


Many children are unable to exercise in 
the ordinary way. But these children, 
immersed in the tank and supported by 
the buoyancy of the warin water, are able 
to accomplish arm and leg movements 
impossible otherwise. 

An important phase of the administra- 
tion of the school will be the organization 
of the parents into groups to mect at. 
regular intervals to discuss the numerous 
problems of home and school activities 
concerning the welfare of their children. 
Proper dictary requirements for handi- 
capped children will be studied and dis- 
cussed with the assistance and advice of 
the school doctors and nurses. 

Careful explanation and demonstra- 
tion will be offered to parents of exer- 
cises that can be given to individual chil- 
dren in the homes to supplement those 
given at school. A thorough under- 
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standing of the objectives and the methods 
of attaining them will be the aim of these 
conferences with parents, so that every 
factor in the training of handicapped 
children at home and at school will be 
coordinated into a progressively satis- 
factory and clearly defined result. 
Children eligible to attend the school 
are classified into the following groups: 
Cripples and those suffering from cardiac 
troubles, 70; children in necd of sight con- 
servation, 25; deaf, 25; hard of hearing, 
30; children suffering from specch defects, 
30; ancmic and nervously unstable, 100. 
Only about one-third of the students 
nceding specialized teaching are now ac- 
commodated in the special classes in Des 
Moines. Sight-saving classes are held 
for a few children at Washington Irving 
Junior High School. Twenty crippled 
children are cared for at West Junior High 


Here are a dozen handicapped children of the types to be cared for in the David W. Smouse Opportunity School. From left to right these include: 

1. A victim of paralysis, wholly unable to walk. He uses a low chair equipped with casters so that it can be pushed from room to room. 

2. This ladis hard of hearing. Heis learning lip-reading while he is young so that his handicap will not be so noticeable later on. He was unable to make progress under 
regular school conditions but is doing well in a special class. 

3, Although this girl’s right leg is in a cast from her hip to her ankle, she is able to continue her education with the aid of a special chair. The seat is partly cut away so 
that the stiff leg is accommodated with the maximum of comfort. The desk facilities offered by this piece of furniture are unusually complete. 

4, A victim of spastic paralysis. This child has little control of her muscular movements and would find attendance at regular schoo! impossible. 


5. Infantile paralysis has left its mark on this lad who must spend his days in a wheel chair. 


door. He would have no chance for education without the special facilities and the transportation. ; 
6. The morale of this little girl with spinal curvature was greatly strengthened by her enrollment in a special class where she mcets other children and gets the attention 


she deserves. 


He is brought to school in the bus and transferred to the chair at the 


7. This lad suffers from malnutrition. Regular rest periods and well-planned lunches at school have done much for him. ; : 

8. Here is alad with progressive nearsightedness. Unless his sight is conserved he will become blind. This boy is an honor student in his school and is up to grade in 
spite of the handicap. The failure of his sight would be a distinct loss to the community. ; ; ; 

9. This boy with a serious speech defect has an intelligence quoticnt of 140. He has a brilliant mind. With special attention he is making marked progress. ’ 

10. This youngster is a cardiae case. He nceds supervision so that he will not exercise unduly, walk up and down stairs, or otherwise strain a weak heart. His physician 


will not permit him to attend regular school. 


i1. A heavy cast interferes with this little girl’s walking and makes it impossible for her to sit ina standard seat in a regular school. Without special facilities she would 


have to remain at home. 


12. The physica! condition of the little girl on the cot is such that she is unable to remain in school all day without rest. 


her general health is steadily improving. 


With a change in outlook and witli hope ahead, 
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School. They are transported in a bus 
presented to the distriet for this special 
use by the Junior Social Service League. 
Ffity children are enrolled in open-air 
classes for anemic, nervously unstable, 
and those with heart difficulties. 

A group of 23 deaf children are taught 
at Saylor School. Itinerant teachers give 
instruction in lip reading to hard-of- 
hearing pupils and to those with speech 
defects. 

An audiometer test was recently made 
of the Des Moines children to determine 
the extent of deafness in the schools. 
Thirty-two children can be tested at one 
time with this machine. Out of the 7,000 
pupils tested, 60 were found to need defi- 
nite attention. Of this number 30 were 


Alice is a victim of infantile paralysis 


found to need specialized school care. 
The remaining half can be cared for by 
visiting teachers. Some of the children 
who were found to be deaf had been un- 
fairly branded as stupid because they 
were far behind in their classes. With 
special attention many of these deaf chil- 
dren will be able to keep up with their 
class work. 

Doctor and Mrs. Smouse, donors of this 
remarkable gift, lived in Des Moines for 
many years. When Doctor Smouse was 
a young physician, only a few years out of 
college, he came to Des Moines to estab- 
lish a practice. He was married soon 
after. He says that at the time of the 
nuptials neither he nor his bride had 
enough money to purchase or build a 
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home. The fortune from which they so 
generously gave for the handicapped 
children was built up by hard work and 
economy over a long period of years. 

Many discouraged young medical stu- 
dents have been able to finish their school- 
ing because of the timely aid of Doctor 
Smouse. Hundreds of patients, unable 
to pay for his services, have been given 
expert attention free of charge. In many 
instances Doctor Smouse extended to 
them direct financial aid not only to carry 
them through the crisis of illness but to 
tide them over until they were able to 
return to their jobs. 


Consummation of a Sympathetic Habit 


The consummation of this sympathetic 
habit of sharing the profits of their labors 
with the needy came with the presentation 
of the quarter of a million dollars to Des 
Moines for the erection of the school for 
handicapped children. 

Crippled children and those handi- 
capped in other ways who will be students 
in this school expressed their appreciation 
of the gift as no other group was able to 
do, for they knew from unhappy expe- 
riences just how much such a school is 
needed and what it can do for under- 
privileged children. 

Educators everywhere will be interested 
in the precedent established by Doctor 
and Mrs. Smouse in presenting this par- 
ticular type of school to a city system for 
the direet purpose of providing equal edu- 
cational advantages for children unable to 
obtain them through other means. .8-» » 


2 Ew a 
Labor Unions Sponsor Adult Edu- 
cation 


Nearly a dozen trades and crafts were 
represented in the second annual “labor 
college’”’ held recently in the senior high 
school of Appleton, Wis. About 30 
pupils were enrolled, ranging in age from 
26 to 61 years. Two-hour sessions were 
held each Thursday evening over a period 
of four weeks. The college is sponsored 
by the Trades and Labor Couneil of Apple- 
ton and is supported by fees of those 
enrolled for the course and contributions 
from local unions. The course com- 
prises four separate units, and includes 
parliamentary procedurc, uses of a mod- 
ern library, speech problems, and every- 
day English. Among those enrolled for 
the course were a member of the city 
board of cducation, a member of the 
library and health boards, a State senator, 
and a recent candidate for the office of 
district attorney. Organization of the 
short-term ‘“‘labor college” is part of a 
nation-wide movement, and it is stated 
that plans contemplate the holding of 
about a hundred similar schools in the 
United States. 


New List of Accredited Secondary 
Schools 


The new list of aceredited secondary 
schools of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Marvland will be published 
January 1, 1930. Schools which have 
not been aceredited and desire to be con- 
sidered for inclusion in this list must 
apply to the commission on secondary 
schools before Septeniber 15, 1929. Ap- 
plication blanks have been sent to all 
schools in the territory whose names do 
not appear on the present list. The 
territory includes New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and the Panama 
Canal Zone. Schools having the following 
types of grade organization are considered: 
Grades 7 to 12, 9 to 12, and 10 to 12. 

The standards for secondary schools 
adopted by the association furnish the 
principal basis for consideration of schools, 
but all available facts are taken into 
consideration. 


State Committees Do Preliminary Work 


As a means of establishing local con- 
tacts and facilitating the work of accredit- 
ing the commission has established a 
system of State committees to act in an 
advisory capacity. Each State committee 
consists of a public secondary school 
principal, a private _ secondary school 
head master, a representative of the State 
department of education in charge of 
secondary schools, a registrar or director 
of admissions in a higher institution, a 
professor of secondary education in a 
higher institution, the resident member 
or members of the commission, and the 
chairman of the ‘commission. These 
State committees meet early in October 
of each year to examine the information 
submitted by schools in their respective 
States applying for inelusion on the list, 
and recommendations to the commission 
are made. The commission meets in 
November and takes final action on the 
application of each school. The names 
of the newly accredited schools are read 
at the annual meeting of the association 
at the end of November and included in 
the list published on the Ist of January of 
the following year. 

Inquiries concerning accrediting should 
be addressed to E. D. Grizzell, chairman, 
commission on secondary schools, Bennett 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

wy 


Seventy-five thousand employed boys 
14, 15, and 16 years of age attending con- 
tinuation schools in the State of New 
York carn more than six times as much 
in a year as it would cost the State if 
they were in attendance upon full-time 
school. 
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Naturalization Proceedings in Appro- 
priate Surroundings 


Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce Instrumental in Providing Environment That Will 
Impress Prospective Citizens With Importance of Their New Obligations. Patriotic 
Societies of City Cooperate by Contributing to the Cost 
By EDWIN E. BACH 
Assistant to the Secretary, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


N THE process of naturalization 
if judges of the United States District 

Court are now authorized by law to 
appoint persons to examine prospective 
citizens as to their knowledge of the 
Constitution and their qualifications for 
Ameriean citizenship. Two witnesses are 
examined as to the character of the 
prospective citizen. The recommenda- 
tion of the examiner is accepted by the 
court as to whether the applicant for 
citizenship should be granted his eitizen- 
ship papers. The only remaining duty of 
the judge is to eall to his court the 
applicant who has passed the examination 
and administer the oath of allegiance to 
the United States Government and accept 
his renunciation of allegianee to the 
sovereign of the government of which he 
was formerly a _ citizen. During the 
examination by the examiner~the pros- 


pective citizen and his two witnesses are 
the only persons in the room. 

This procedure supersedes the former 
plan by which the judge called before him 
the prospective citizen and his character 
Witnesses and interrogated them in a 
brief way and then granted citizenship to 
the applicant if the replies to his questions 
were satisfactory. Those interested in 
the naturalization of foreign-born persons 
were elated at this new plan and were 
anxious to see it put in operation. It 
was discovered that in Philadelphia this 
important function was performed in a 
very small room, crowded with filing 
cases and resonant with the clicking of 
typewriters. 

The Americanization committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was 
of the opinion that high ideals of American 
government could not be established 
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effectively in the minds of prospective 
citizens in such environment; and they 
proceeded at once to change the condition. 

The custodian of the Federal building 
was urged to furnish new quarters and to 
ask for bids for remodeling and equipping 
the new citizens’ court. This was done, 
and the Americanization committee of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
agreed to do the work for $1, though the 
actual cost was nearly $4,000. Leading 
patriotic societies of Philadelphia which 
have as their main purpose the protee- 
tion of the rights of the American citizen, 
as well as the support and advancement 
of democracy in this great Republic, as- 
sumed their proportionate financial share 
of this burden. 


New Court Dedicated with Ceremony 


The new citizens’ court was dedicated 
on February 14, 1929. Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, was present to receive it on be- 
half of the Government from Philip H. 
Gadsden, president of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the 
Americanization committee and the con- 
tributing patriotic societies. This occa- 
sion marked the consummation of the 
project through the fine cooperation of the 
patriotic societies of Philadelphia and the 
chamber of commerce. 


The New Citizens Court of Philadelphia was provided by the efforts of the Chamber of Commerce 
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N EXAMINATION of some 200 
A published reports of school, sur- 
veys available in the library of 
Stanford University showed that 72 of 
these made more or less extensive use of 
standard intelligcnee or achievement tests. 
Some of the reports were of building sur- 
veys or dealt with other special phascs 
in which tests were not required. The 
dates of publication of the 72 tests varied 
from 1914 to 1928, more than a quarter 
of them being published during or sinee 
1925. State, county, and city surveys 
are all ineluded, with eity surveys pre- 
dominating. 


Reports Analyzed by Graduate Students 


Each member of a recent elass in edu- 
cational tests and measurements was 
assigned one of these reports for study 
and analysis of the test program reported 
therein. One phase of this investiga- 
tion is of suffieient intercst and importanee 
to warrant summarization, namely, the 
frequency with which various school sub- 
jeets were tested and the particular tests 
most often used. 

The frequency with whieh the different 
subjeets were tested is given in the table 
below. Some duplication is found, espe- 
cially in the first two entries, as indicated 
by the faet that 88 surveys are listed as 
reporting the use of arithmetic tests. 
This shows single surveys used two or 
more different arithmctie tests. For ex- 
ample, some used a computational test 
and also a reasoning test. <A similar 
duplication is found in reading where oral 
and silent reading tests were both used 
in the same survey, or different reading 


Surveys 
Subject tested in which 
reported 
Ahi Chine bic ae eee ee 
Reading. .22..0.----- 
General intelligence _ 
Spelling essa 
Handwriting ose) ee 
Englishiconipositi ones. 5 sss 
English grammar and literature. _....____.__ 24 
18 
ie 
a8] 
ll 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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Use of Standard Tests in 72 Published 
School Surveys 


Arithmetic and Reading the Subjects in Which Tests Are Most Often Used. General 
Intelligence, Spelling, and Penmanship Are Next in Frequency. No Other Subject 
Tested in Half the Surveys 


By WALTER CROSBY EELS 
Associate Professor of Education, Leland Stanford University 


tests in different grades. Most of the 
duplications oecur in these two subjects. 

As might be expeeted, the greatest 
emphasis aeeording to this method of 
judgincnt has been plaeed upon the two 
fundamental subjects, reading and arith- 
metie, followed by general ability or 
intelligence tests. Spelling, handwriting, 
and English eomposition come next in fre- 
queney, partially of course because scales 
for these subjects were devised so early in 
test history, and partially because of the 
case of administration. Scoring is morc 
difficult in the handwriting and English 
composition tests, and somewhat sub- 
jeetive, but in spite of these limitations 
they have bcen used in about half of the 
surveys studied. Latin and algebra 
lead among the distinctively high-sehool 
subjects, while the sciences and modern 
languages were seldom measured. His- 
tory and geography seem scarccly to 
have received the emphasis that they 
deserve. 


Comparison with Composite Expert Judgment 


It is of interest to notice the tests most 
frequently used in the different fields, 
and to compare them with the:eomposite 
opinion of a group of expert judges as to 
their respective merits. In his reeent book 
on “Interpretation of Edueational Meas- 
urements,” Dr. T. L. Kelley reported the 
individual and composite judgments of 
seven men “of broad training and ex- 
perience with either intelligenee or 
aehievement tests or both’? who were 
asked to rank a large number of standard 
tests in the different ficlds “for general 
exeellence for individual measurement.” 
While this is not the same criterion as 
for general group measurement in a 
sehool survey, it will be instructive to 
see to what extent actual survey use does 
agree with this eomposite judgment cx- 
pressed from the standpoint of individual 
use. The seven men ineluded as judges 
were Raymond Franzen, Frank N. Free- 
man, William <A. McCall, Arthur §&. 
Otis, Marion R. Trabuc, Martin J. Van 
Wagencn, and Truman L. Kelley. The 
elassifieation of tests ranked by these 
judges does not always agree exactly 
with that given in the table above, but 
usually satisfactory coimparisions are 
possible. 


In arithinetie the different Courtis 
tests are most frequently reported, being 
used in a total of 26 surveys. Next 
come the Woody seales (15), the Stone 
reasoning test (12), Woody-MeCall 
mixed fundamentals (10), Cleveland sur- 
vey (6), Monroe (5), and Buekingham 
scale (4). Ten others are mentioned 
once cach. The seven judges plaee the 
Buckingham seale highest, but it has only 
been oeeasionally used in surveys. On 
the other hand they plaee the best 
Courtis test twelfth and the Stone test 
nineteenth in a list of 22. Expert judg- 
ment and aetual use seem to show a 
negative correlation in this ease. The 
judges, however, place the Woody scales 
second and the mixed fundamentals 
third, very close agreement with practice. 


Thorndike-McCall Scales Frequently Used 


In reading the most frequent use is 
aecorded the Thorndikc-McCall scales, 
whieh were used in 19 surveys and also 
given first rank by the judges. Monroe’s 
silent reading test comes next (11), ranked 
fifth by the judges; then Haggerty’s sigma 
examinations (10), ranked third by the 
judges; Trabue-Kelley completion tests 
(7); and 17 other reading tests used in a 
smaller number of cases. 

Seventeen different intelligence tests 
were reported as used in 54 surveys. The 
highest number was 12 using the national 
intelligence tests which were also given 
first plaee among elementary school tests 
by the judges. Next is found the Hag- 
gerty intelligence examination (7), which 
is also ranked second by the judges. 
Among those of high-school rank, the 
Terman group test is easily first, with nine 
schools reporting it. This also agrees 
with the judgment of the judges who rank 
it first in the secondary sehool ficld. 

In the group of spelling tests those based 
upon the early Ayres seale of 1915 take 
first place, reported as used in 28 surveys. 
The Buckingham extension of this scale 
eomes second with 11. These two seales 
are ranked sixth and fifth, respectively, 
by the judges. They give first plaee to 
the more recent Morrison-McCall seale, 
whieh is reported as actually used in only 
five of the surveys. Three other spelling 
tests were uscd. 


Usage Agrees with Experts’ Opinions 


In handwriting the agreement of judges 
and of usage is much closer—first, seeond, 
and third plaees all agrccing in both cases. 
The Ayres’ handwriting scale (Gettysburg 
edition) stand first (18), closely followed 
by the Thorndike scale (16), while the 
Frecman diagnostie chart is a poor third 
with three surveys in which it was used. 

In English eomposition the Nassau 
County supplement to the Hillegas scale 
was used in 17 eases, and the original 
Hillegas seale in 6. Third plaee is oecu- 
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pied by the Hudelson English composition 
scale, used in 4 cases. The judges give 
first place to the Hudelson scale and sec- 
ond to the Nassau County supplement. 

In English grammar, form, and usage 
there is wide variability between a dozen 
different tests, the Charters’ diagnostic 
language test standing first, but used in 
only five surveys. 

In Latin the Henmou test was used in 
more than half of the surveys reported 
(10 of 18). Six others were used in one 
or two cases cach. Henmon was first 
choice of the judges. 

In algebra the Hotz algebra scales had 
almost a clear field, being used in 15 of 
the 17 cases found where an effort was 
made to measure algebraic ability. This 
also agrees with the ranking of the judges 
who placed it first. 

The Van Wagenen history scales take 
first place in the history field, being used 
in 7 surveys, with 4 others reported once 
each. The judges placed these scales first. 

Of 4 or 5 general achievement tests 
available the only one at all extensively 
used was the Stanford achievement test, 
used in 10 surveys. The judges also 
placed it first among the batteries of 
achievement tests for elementary schools. 

In geography the field is divided among 
5 tests in the 6 surveys where this subject 
was tested, the Buckingham-Stevenson 
test being used twice. - 

In physics, chemistry, and general 
science 5 different tests were used in 5 
different surveys. French and Spanish 
tests were also scattered. 


Substantial Agreement with Numerical Evidence 


On the whole, in spite of notable excep- 
tions in some of the earlier tests, the 
composite judgment of the 7 judges is in 
rather close agreement with the numerical 
evidence of relative frequency of use in 
these 72 representative school survey 
reports. 

A study was also made of the propor- 
tion of the published surveys devoted to 
reporting the results of the testing pro- 
grams. The average space used for this 
purpose was 17.8 per cent, varying from 
2 to 51 per cent. In almost half of them 
the percentage varicd from 15 to 25 per 
cent. No marked difference in relation 
to time was noticed from this standpoint. 
The groups of reports were divided into 
four approximately equal groups in order 
of publication. For the earliest period, 
prior to 1918, an average of 13 per cent 
of the reports dealt with tests; for 1918— 
1920, 21 per cent; for 1921-1924, 19 per 
cent; and for 1925-1928, 17 per cent. 


wy 


A subsidy of 500 francs is offered to 
teachers who remain for at least two 
years in certain posts in the Department, 
of Haute-Vienne, Frauce. 
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International Congress for Commercial 
Education at Amsterdam 


By JOHN 0. MALOTT 


Specialist in Commercial Education, Bureau of Education 


LEVENTH International Congress 
5 for Commercial Education will be 

held at Amsterdam, Holland, 
during the first week of September, 1929, 
under the patronage of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Labor, 
Commerce, and Industry, and the Minis- 
try of Education, Arts, and Sciences of 
the Netherlands Government. This Con- 
gress will be the first of the kind since 
1913 Its purpose is to exchange ideas 
concerning outstanding problems in edu- 
cation for business and in the training of 
commercial teachers. Although the prob- 
lems differ in the several countries, the 
free exchange of experience should be most 
beneficial. 

The Netherlands Government has re- 
quested the other governments to submit 
suggestions for the congress program. 
The leaders in education for business in the 
various countries have prepared lists of 
topics that they consider most significant. 

Meetings have been held in Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Detroit to discuss 
suggestions to be submitted by our Gov- 
ernment. Representatives of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Commerce, National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation, Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, and of other organi- 
zations and of business establishments 
attended these conferences. 

The program for the Congress is built 
around three keynotes, namely, the philos- 
ophy of commercial cducation; coopcra- 
tion of commerce and industry with 
commercial education; and development 
of international trade and its effect on 
commercial education. Some of the lead- 
ing topics to be discussed are: Bases of 
commercial education; relation of com- 
mercial education to general education; 
developments in education for business 
during the past 15 years; secondary com- 
mercial education; extension courses; 
evening courses; training business execu- 
tives; student placement and follow-up; 
training by business firms; commerical 
teacher training; and international ex- 
change of students undergoing business 
training. Some of these topics have been 
assigned to two or three delegates from as 
many countries. 

The committee in charge of the congress 
has invited all persons interested in com- 
mercial education in the widest sense of 
the term to take part in this congress. 
They are counting upon the presence, not 
only of many men directly connected with 


commercial training, but also of men in 
the commercial world itself. 

The president of the congress announced 
recently: “‘The invitation of the Nether- 
lands Government has been accepted by 
the Governments of China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Mexico, Paraguay, Swit- 
zerland, and Yugoslavia, all of which will 
send official representatives to the con- 
gress; we arerelying on a favorable answer 
from Beilgum, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
the United States of America, and Spain.” 

For the entertainment of the delegates, 
there will be an official reception, dinners, 
and excursions. The official reception 
will be held on Sunday, September 1. 
The congress will be formally opened on 
September 2 and will last for four days. 
On September 5, following the plenary 
session, an excursion on the Zuider Zec 
will be conducted, unless the number and 
importance of questions to be discussed 
at the final session make this trip impos- 
sible. Places of interest in Amsterdam, 
Marken, and Volendam will be visited. 

The Netherlands Government has 
granted a subsidy for the congress and will 
participate in its conduct. The chambers 
of commerce at Amsterdam and other 
cities, business men’s organizations, busi- 
ness firms, and educational associations 
are defraying some of the expenses. A 
registration fee will be charged. 

The first of the international congresses 
for commercial education was held in 
Bordeaux in 1886. During the 43 years 
since that date only nine such meetings 
have been held, the most recent one in 
Budapest in 1918. For a few years after 
the World War it was believed impracti- 
cable to try to organize other congresses. 
However, in 1926 a small group of leaders 
gathered in Zurich and laid the plans for 
resuming the conferences this year. Or- 
dinarily the conferences have been held 
in the capitals of the European countrics; 
none has been held in the United States. 

The International Association for Com- 
mercial Education will be in close coopera- 
tion with the congress. The objective 
of this association is the improvement of 
commercial education in all countries, and 
it aids in organizing international con- 
gresses; establishing closer relations be- 
tween all of the agencics interested; 
conducting a central office of information; 
and publishing bulletins regarding prob- 
lems and developments in commercial 
edueation in tle several countries. 
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No Danger of Too Many Educated 
Men 


DUCATION as an economic resource 
is a perennial subject of discussion, 
even in the year of our Lord 1929, and in 
the United States of America. The minds 
of the American people, however, are fully 
made up on the subject. They have 
learned by direct observation what may 
be expected of formal schooling, and they 
are demanding more and ever more of it. 
They arc not moved by statistics or by 
the argunients of individuals, for their own 
experience convinces them. A mountain 
can not be overturned by a crowbar. 

Persons of highly trained intelligence or 
of extraordinary uative ability are not 
circumscribed by the limitations about 
those of lesser caliber. They may accept 
employment from others or they may 
create places for themselves as circum- 
stanees demand. Others are coneerned 
with recorded facts that show what advan- 
tages may be expected from education of 
higher grade. 

The census of 1920 reported 41,614,248 
persons engaged in gainful occupations. 
The number in specified occupations indi- 
cates that at least 7,075,293 of those 
“positions” are worthy of being filled by 
persons with college training, and college 
training would be clearly advantageous 
to the persons in them. The number 
reported in professional service was 
2,143,889, but some of the classes included 
in this category were omitted in making 
our estimate of 7,075,298. With growth 
comparable with the population this 
number should have been about 8,250,000 
in 1926. Persons who have had college 
experience are probably fewer than 4,000,- 
000, and undoubtedly fewer than 1,200,000 
of them are graduates. We lack reliable 
data on these points. But there is no 
reason for alarm lest the number of 
trained workers become too great. 

Furthermore, the demand for trained 
workers is not static. It is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Increased supply 
creates increased demand. When edu- 
cated people are available employers are 
uot content with Jower qualifications. 
Doctors of philosophy are required in 
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places for which bachelors were forinerly 
accepted; college men are sought for work 
in which high-school graduation was but 
lately sufficient; high schools, which give 
training equal to that of colleges of 50 
years ago, are necded in preparation for 
duties once performed by persons with a 
modicum of education; common laborers 
without education are disappearing. 
Good positions are not to be had without 
good training; and parents are providing 
for their children the best education they 
can give. In that is the whole cause for 
the sudden increase in college and high- 
school enrollments. 

Instanees can be cited, to be sure, in 
which men earn less after study than 
before. A Iansas school superintendent 
at $2,500 a year was ambitious to be a 
college professor. When past 50 he used 
his savings for graduate courses in an 
eastern university. After he obtained his 
doctor’s degree he became an instructor 
of an evening class of a city college at 
$600 a year, and when he died he was 
employed in a correspondence school— 
teaching college subjects—at $1,200 a 
year. A man of 40 in a Government 
position was persuaded by his mother to 
study for the ministry. After two years 
in a theological seminary he became pas- 
tor of a country church, and during the 
rest of his life his income was less than 
half his foriner Government salary. 
Such things are due to individual delu- 
sions, coupled with lack of individual 
adaptation, and they do not constitute an 
argument against higher education. 

In certain South American countries 
the predilection of young men for the 
practice of law or medicine has caused 
serious consequences. In 1925 Bolivia 
summarily stopped the registration of 
students in law schools, and in the same 
year all the universities in Ecuador were 
closed by governmental decree in order 
to stop the excessive output of lawyers 
and physicians. The inclination seems 
to have arisen in some quarters to predict 
a similar state of affairs for this country. 
It is not likely to occur, either in those 
professions or in any other. : 

The practice of law, medicine, and 
dentistry is restricted to graduates of 
professional schools. We know the num- 
bers of degrees granted by those schools, 
and it is easy to compare them with the 
number of practitioners of the several 
professions. Entrance into the profes- 
sions of architecture, journalism, and the 
ministry is not carefully regulated, and 
the number of degrees is not so good an 
index to the number who intend to enter 
those professions. For engineers, how- 
ever, college training is almost universally 
considered cssential, and the number of 
degrees is a proper index to the number 
entering that profession. The following 
table is significant. The country is not 


in danger of being flooded with profes- 
sional men in excess of its needs. 


Comparison of number of practitioners of certain profes- 
sions with degrees granted in those professions 
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The figures for 1920 were taken from the United 
States Census. The estimates for 1826 were made hy 
adding one- “sixth to the figures of 1920, to eorrespond 
with the inerease in population. The degrees are as 
reported in Biennial Survey of Education, 1926, pages 
$16, 818, 819. 


Tuition Fees Charged in State 
Universities 


Tuition is rarely free in State-supported 
colleges and universities, but rates are low 
to students who are residents of the State 
in which the institution is located. Non- 
residents must pay larger amounts. In 
most of the institutions some income is 
derived from students by adding certain 
‘‘annual fees,” or ‘‘annual fixed charges.” 
In half of the State colleges and universi- 
ties tuition for arts and science plus fees is 
under $66 for State students, and under 
$134 for nonresidents. The average for 
all State institutions is $81 for residents, 
and $140 for nonresidents. Expense for 
board and room is the largest single item 
for students in State higher institutions. 
The general average is $276 for the college 
year. 
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Six Universities Study Infantile 
Paralysis 


In a concerted attack on infantile paraly- 
sis a 3-years’ study of the disease will be 
made by the University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia University, Harvard University, 
and New York University, the University 
of Brussels, and Lister Institute, London, 
working independently. The investiga- 
tion is made possible by a contribution of 
$250,000 by Jeremiah Milbank of New 
York. Each institution will have absolute 
freedom in pursuing its researches, and 
at the expiration of three years the result 
will be studied and coordinated by an 
international committee of which the 
chairman is Dr. William H. Park, director 
of the departanent of health laboratories 
of New York City. 
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Parents and the High-School Student 


By MRS. B. F. LANGWORTHY 


Chairman Committee on Juvenile Protection, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HIS heading might easily carry the 

subtitle, Cause and Cure of War 

Between the Adult and the Adoles- 
cent. With such a title, however, the 
subject should be treated by a specialist 
who would talk for an uplifting hour 
about the mental attitudes, the complexes, 
and the subconsciousnesses of the adoles- 
cent and then say, as they must, ‘But 
we know very little about this period 
after all, for research work has only 
begun.” Which leaves the simple parent 
somewhat enlightencd but ‘still relying 
largely on his own experience and the 
traditions of his fathers. 

While we are waiting for these brilhant 
and conscientious college professors to 
do more research, we may, perhaps, be 
forgiven for saying that we, too, know 
practically nothing about it, except that 
it is the age of transition from childhood 
to manhood and womanhood, and that 
during this age we utterly fail to under- 
stand because our memories are so short. 

We forget that these were the years 
when we could not understand ourselves; 
the fears, the ecstasies, the resentments, 
the loves, the aggressiveness that one day 
was vitally sincere and the next merely 
a cloak for terrible shyness. We forget 
how our fierce loyalties were often for 
inferior persons or causes, that we were 
frequently sure that we could not possibly 
be the child of such queer parents, and 
that we almost always knew better than 
any adult what we wanted to do or be or 
become. Down through the ages, the 
adolescent has stumbled through these 
mental experiences—and then has for- 
gotten them. 


Most Parents Have Similar Experiences 


Except for the few unusually strong 
and serene individuals, the mental pro- 
cesses of the parent have been about the 
same; he is uneducated, or not in touch 
with modern methods of education. If 
he is a college graduate he may have 
ecased thinking except about his business. 
Often heavy with business cares—and 
with flesh—his first flush of parental joy 
has passed, and the inferiority complex 
rears its grinning head; it comes from 
constant contact with students whose 
educational outlook has far outstripped 
his own. He may be weak in discipline 
and understanding, or so ultramodern 
that he believes discipline outworn. 

In addition to these mental disparities 
between the parent and the high-school 


Publication sponsored by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. 8. M. N. 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn. 


student is the physical situation of the 
high school. Usually it is much farther 
from home than the grade school, and the 
area from which it draws is much larger. 
This means that the new friends made are 
the children of strangers to their parents, 
and new social customs are learned, some 
of them better and some worse than those 
of the early home life. A certain suspi- 
cion of these new attachments grows in 
the parent’s mind, with a resulting resent- 
ment of the lack of confidence on the 
part of his children. 

The first necessity then is to refuse any 
new mental aspect that does not knit 
together instead of driving apart; this 
knitting must be social as well as intellec- 
tual. The second is to develop a real 
desire to learn something about the adoles- 
cent period. The third is to get acquaint- 
ed with the influences that are making 
themselves felt in the life of the student 
in his new environment, his teachers, his 
contemporary friends, and their parents. 
Some common meeting ground must be 
found for these contacts, for in spite of 
his belonging to a golf club, a lodge, a 
ehureh, and a professional or business 
club, he meets only a few in each place 
and only in cliques. 


Parent-Teacher Association is Common Ground 


The public school, therefore, where ‘‘all 
the children of all the people” are brought 
together, is the place where he may meet, 
for study and for social intercourse, all 
or most of the people who influence his 
child. And this group is called a parent- 
teacher association, not because the parents 
are teachers, but because the parents and 
teachers form the consolidated group of 
persons interested in the growth and 
education of the student. Here is found 
no partisanship, no sectarian antagonisms, 
and no social caste, only a desire to become 
friends because the children are friends. 
Here the parent finds that his incompre- 
hensible child is only one of many incom- 
prehensible children, and he is comforted 
because he is no longer alone in his 
perplexities. 

As a consequence of this new interest 
he reads his morning paper more carefully, 
that he may converse about current cvents 
intelligently at dinner. He learns the new 
athletic rules with his son and goes to the 
games with his daughter. He brushes up 
on his history and looks up the names of 
the Walter Scott novels that he used to 
read, in the hope that son likes Ivanhoe, 
too; and he takes down the old copy of 
Hamlet to freshen his memory on a few 
fine quotations, or he practices privately 
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on his long-disused flute because daughter 
is in the high-school orchestra. He even 
learns to hold his tongue and not speak 
contemptuously about modern dancing, 
because he find that this, like the night 
air, is ‘the only kind there is.” 

Perhaps, after all, the best result of our 
parent-teacher study of the high-school 
age will be just thatthe abolition of con- 
tempt for the new ways of young people. 
And this may result in more respect on 
their part for the ways of the anxious and 
antiquated adult, for, never doubt it, they 
see little more, if any, to admire in our 
ways than we do in theirs. 

If they knew that this newly developed 
desire fo come into the school and learn 
is not a wish to ‘dominate the school nor to 
spy upon them, but that it is a significant 
part of the new movement for adult edu- 
cation which is springing up everywhere, 
one great obstacle to the high-school 
parent-teacher association would be over- 
come and a saving sympathy would be 
established between the parent and the 
high-school student. 
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Rural Salvadoreans Oppose General 
Education 


It is stated in Diario Latino of January 
25 that the farmers near the town of 
Ahuachapan in the western part of Salva- 
dor have refused to contribute financial 
assistance toward the support of schools 
in the community despite the fact that 
the Minister of Gobernacién has recently 
directed the governors of the various Prov- 
inees to get in touch with the farmers and 
collect funds for educational purposes. 
There would appear to be a widespread 
idea in some of the more remote districts 
of Salvador that general education should 
be discouraged rather than encouraged as 
the small farmers and even some large 
landholders feel that their interests can 
best be served by ignorant peons.—R#. M. 
de Lambert, United States Minister, San 
Salvador, El Salvador. 
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Courts for juvenile offenders are main- 
tained in all parts of London. No child 
is brought before a court without first 
informing the London County Council; 
and the special attendance officer, the care 
committee, its officials, and the school are 
consulted. In ease of commitment to an 
institution, the London County Council 
decides the destination of the child. 
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Aviation in industry, a course in coin- 
mercial aviation from the point of vicw of 
the business nan, was added this fall to 
the curriculum of Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Adiministration in its 
evening division. ; 
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F:ducation 1s Reclaiming the Hetero- 
geneous Masses of Mexico 


Bookish Education of Children Alone Is of No Avail. 


The Whole People Must Be Awakened 


and Rehabilitated. It Is a Matter of Sociology Rather Than of Pedagogy. Officers and 
Teachers are Animated With the Zeal of Veritable Crusaders 


By MOISES SAENZ 
Assistant Secretary of Education for the Republic of Mexico 


OUR million of the people of 

Mexico are Indians; 4,000,000 more 

are peasants, nearly %Indian— 
8,000,000 human beings who, because of the 
economic incapacity in which they have 
lived for centuries, and because of their 
lack of spiritual touch with Mexico at 
large, have constituted a negative element 
in Mexican life. The leaders of revohi- 
tionary Mexico are trying to strengthen, 
rehabilitate, and incorporate this group 
into the Mexican Nation. Every agency 
at the disposal of the New Mexico which 
can contribute to bridge the gap of cen- 
turies is brought to play in the effort to 
solve the problem in a few short vears. 
In the end it is largely a matter of edu- 
cation. 

A sympathetic visitor from the United 
States, when hearing recently about 
Mexico’s educational program and the 
effort to educate the masses, exclaimed: 
“After all, isn’t that a hopeless task? 
What can mere education hold in store 
for these people?” My reply was: 


More than Formal Knowledge is Required 


‘‘Mere education, if by that is meant 
the conventional three R’s, the bookish 
sort of thing, holds little hope indeed 
for these people in their present condition. 
We inust change our whole concept of 
education, and that is exactly what we 
are trying to do in Mexico. The problem 
is of awakening, energizing, rehabilitating 
8,000,000 human beings, and education 
must mean infinitely more than the ac- 
quisition of formal knowledge. Even 
such fundamental darts as reading and 
writing become useless barren skills in a 
situation devoid of things to read and 
even of the necessity for reading. Fune- 
tional education is for us in Mexico not a 
refinement but a need of the first order.” 


Portions of an address at a luncheon in honor of the 
speaker, at the City Club, Washington, 0. C., April 8, 
1929. The luncheon was sponsored by the committee 
on cultural relations with Latin Ameriea. About 275 
persons were prescnt, representing the Government 
departments and the edueational institutions and 
agencies of Washington. Among the speakers, in 
addition to Doetor Saenz, were Manuel C. Tellez, 
ambassador from Mexico; Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Seeretary of the Interior; Leo S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pun American Union; William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education; Hubert C. 
Herring, executive direetor of the committee on eultural 
relations wlth Latin America. Walton C. John, of the 
United States Bureau of Edueation, presided 


Integrating 8,000,000 people, hetero- 
geneous in every way—race, language, 
culture, economic status—and incorporat- 
ing them into the Mexican family means, 
even when considered from the school- 
master’s point of view, much more than 
school education for the children. An 
inert or a negative community quickly 
undermines the work of the school. 
What the teacher may do in the school- 
room, parent and neighbor undo in the 
long hours out of the school. Precious 
knowledge, good habits, acquired during 
the three or four years of the school period 
are soon things of the past. By the time 
the child becomes an adolescent, taking 
up the rounds of duties in the comniunity, 
tradition asserts itself; school is forgotten; 
life takes on the routine and the rhythm 
of the past. Education, then, must 
from the beginning, think of the adults 
as well as of the children. 

Adult education with us is an elemental 
necessity. And as soon as the school- 
inaster faces the adults, he is forced to 
face life itself, no matter how much his 
pedagogical art may have fitted him to 
dodge its issues when dealing with 
children. The. business of awakening, 
energizing, and rehabilitating the adult 
masses of Mexico implies dealing with 
the fundamental problems confronting 
these people. Pedagogics and psychology 
have to give way to sociology and eco- 
nomics. School life takes on the ample 
meaning of life itself; the teacher is a 
social worker; the school a community 
center. 


Rural Schools Instruments of Social Renaissance 


All this is part of the meaning of the 
new education in Mexico. The instru- 
ment to bring this about, considering 
the question again from a mere scholastic 
point of view, has been the rural school 
or, perhaps more precisely, the net work 
of rural schools the Federal Government 
has been establishing in the past five years. 

Country schools, 1-teacher schools, have 
indeed existed in Mexico for a long time. 
They were the conventional, mutilated 
institutions known in most countries. The 
new rural school in Mexico, however, while 
still for the ost part a 1-teacher school, 
antinated with the spirit of the new age, 
enlightened by the new social philosophy 
abroad in the land, fired with the apostolic 


to the Mexican 


zeal of a new crusade, has become the wor- 
thy instrument of Mexico’s social renais- 
sance. Nearly 4,000 of these schools are 
now in operation. They are served by a 
little more than 5,000 teachers and are at- 
tended by 250,000 children and 150,000 
adults. Careful estimates have been made 
to ascertain the measure in which these 
little schools are attaining the high goal 
set for them; a conservative estimate 
would tell us that more than two-thirds 
of them are fulfilling their aim to a 
creditable extent. 


People Demand Land and Books 


The new rural school is merely one 
indication of the new spirit in Mexico. 
The voice of the reformer is heard every- 
where in this land. At times, this 
means nothing more than propaganda— 
frankly accepting propaganda as an 
indispensable first step in the awakening 
of the people—but it takes on, each day 
more markedly, the form of constructive 
accomplishment. “‘ Land and books” was 
a slogan of the revolution 15 years ago. 
More than 14,000,000 acres of land have 
been given to the people and more than 
5,000 new schools have been opened in 
Mexico, and the aspirations of the 
people are being amply realized. Better 
yet, the reformer has not become a con- 
ventionalist; his is yet the zeal, the 
apostolic ardor, the doectrinaire spirit of 
the true missionary. Whether it be an 
engineer surveying the land and giving 
it to the people, opening irrigation ditches 
or building roads, an artist depicting 
with sound or brush the story of the 
people, a school teacher, or an agricultural 
expert, the same missionary spirit per- 
vades. There is a true spiritual content 
revolution. At times 
one feels the sense of a veritable crusade, 
the theme of which seems to be a re- 
statement of the national ideal and the 
building of action and feeling toward a 
new conception of life in Mexico, where 
the common man may have a chance and 
living may acquire a sweetness heretofore 
unknown. 

When I have mentioned the Mexican 
revolution, I am not referring to the 
military revolt which took place on the 
3d of March of the present year. This 
is a mere ripple, a very unfortunate one 
to be sure; but the veritable revolution 
is that sweeping movement of reform 
which started in 1910 and has assumed 
at different times various aspects— 
military, political, legislative, and social. 
It is still going on. 
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In Detroit 75 per cent of all elementary 
children in city schools are in platoon 
schools. In DPittsburgh 67 per eeut, in 
Colorado Springs 57 per cent, and in 
Portland, Oreg., 48 per cent of the total 
elementary enrollment is in sueh schools. 


Reorganization of Secondary Education Under 


State Supervision 


Pennsylvania Adapting Its Secondary School Program in Accord With Junior-Senior Plan. Separate Junior and 
Senior High Schools Organized if Enrollment is Large Enough. Combination Generally Advantageous if Enrollment 
is Below 600. Decided Economies in Combined Schools of 1,500 Pupils. 


Junior-Senior High School 
By WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


Typical Program and Methods of a 


Assistant Director of Secondary Education for Pennsylvania 


of EORGANIZATION” is the key 

word in the development of 

the modern secondary school. 
Administrative reorganization on the 
junior-senior high-school basis has become 
so widespread that there is hardly any 
section of the United States which has not 
been affected by it. Reorganized schools 
appear in cvery State of the Union. The 
development of the 16-year junior-senior 
high-school unit is an integral part of this 
movement. 

Along with other States, Pennsylvania 
is adapting its secondary-school program 
in accordance with the junior-senior high- 
school plan. Three rather definite steps 
are to be noted in this development: 

First, the first and second class cities 
(population above 30,000) are reorganizing 
for the most part, on the 6-3-3 basis, 
although the second largest city in the 
Commonwealth is developing large junior- 
senior high-school units, in addition to 
junior high schools. These junior-senior 
high schools provide for junior-senior 
high-school facilities for the local area 
and senior high school facilities for con- 
tributing junior high schools. 


Small Cities Favor Six-Year Schools 


Second, the third-class cities (popula- 
tion 5,000 to 30,000) have, for the most 
part, favored the 6-year junior-senior 
high-school unit although in a number of 
cases these districts have developed sepa- 
rate junior and senior high schools. 

Third, the fourth-class districts, where 
reorganization has been affected (popula- 
tion below 5,000), have developed 6-year 
junior-senior high schools or 3 or 4 year 
junior high schools. 

In general, reorganization has followed 
in the order outlined above, the larger 
districts taking the lead. In many cascs 
the reorganization movement has been 
accelerated because of the necessity of 
providing additional facilities to meet the 
demands of an ever-increasing secondary- 
school population on the one hand, and 
the natural growth in elementary-school 
enrollment on the other. Instead of in- 
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creasing elementary-school facilities, the 
seventh and eighth grades are made a 
part of the secondary school and junior or 
junior-senior high-school buildings con- 
structed. 

The general program of reorganization 
which the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is sponsoring, may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 


State Department Sponsors Definite Program 


1. Organization of scparate junior and 
scnior high schools where practicable 
and where the enrollment is large enough 
to provide economically for separate units. 

2. Organization of junior-senior high- 
school units where the combincd junior- 
senior high-school enrollment is not large 
enough to justify separate units and where 
local conditions make such organization 
desirable. Where the combined junior 
and senior high-school enrollment is 
below 600, the combined school is much 
more advantageous. Present trends also 
indicate decided economies in schools as 
large as 1,200 to 1,500. 

3. In the smaller communities the 
development of 3 and 4 year junior high 
schools, so located that pupils may com- 
plete the work of the secondary school, is 
encouraged. 

This discussion will be confined to the 
6-year junior-senior high school. 

The possible field to be covered by the 
junior-senior type of organization is 
indicated by the following: 


Size of public secondary schools 


| United 
. | States 
nrollinentyerouy | 


Pennsylvania 


Number Percent Per cent 


288 24.55 34,09 

228) 19,43 26. 49 

219 ~—«:18.67 17.74 

113 9.64 12. 03 

59 5.03 3. 43 

71 6.05 2. 34 

114 9.72 5.45 

| YG | See 

12 1.02 4.23 

Ria, a a3 
To 1,173 | 100. 00 100. 00 


These data indicate that 90.32 per cent 
of the schools of the United States and 


83.37 per cent of all the schools of Penn- 
sylvania have fewer than 500 pupils each. 
This group of schools is, principally, the 
field of the junior-senior high school and 
the small junior high school. If oppor- 
tunity in a reorganized school is to come 
to the boys and girls located in the com- 
munities served by these schools, it must 
come either through the small junior 
high school or the junior-senior high school. 
The table further indicates the problem in 
a State like Pennsylvania. There are 531 
4-year high schools (grades 9-12) with an 
enrollment of fewer than 500. While 
many of these schools may later be re- 
organized as junior high schools, a large 
per cent of them will develop into junior- 
senior high schools. 


Relative Size of Junior-Senior Schools 


Of the 1,173 secondary schools in 
Pennsylvania in 1927-28, 144 were organ- 
ized as junior-senior high schools. Ninecty- 
eight of these were classified by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 46 
were in preliminary stages of develop- 
ment. The relative size of these schools 
is shown by the following table: 


Enrollment in junior-senior high schools, 1927-28 


Enrollment Number Per cent 


of schools 

51-75 Sees SE ee cee 3 2. 08 
fie (0,0 ee 5 3.47 
1101-20082 sees ee een sss oe 33 22, 92 
201-30) beeen a eee eeeas 26 18.05 
RUE 0) es ee eee ee 22 15. 28 
401-5002 ee esas es = --- 25 -= =e 19 13. 20 
SO1-1,000messenneess 19 13. 20 
1,001-2,000 15 10.41 
2,001-2,500 2 1.39 

M Ot aliweeeeceaos5-se25-5- 8 144 100. 00 


The enrollinent in 6-year high schools 
in Pennsylvania ranges from 50 to 2,500. 
The size of the teaching staff in these 
schools ranges from 4 teachers to 100 
teachers. 

The relative cnrollment in various types 
of school organization is shown by the 
following: 


Total enroll- 


secondary-school 
: 342,938 
Enrollment in 8-4 organizations. 167,445 
Enrollment in reorganized 


SChOOIS..4- c2eee Beene eee eee 175,493 
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Per cent of enrollment in reor- 


ANOIVANG! KONO ca. ooo ce 51.18 
Enroliment in 6-year high 

schools. . 228622. 2 == aan 65,175 
Per cent of enrollment in 6-year 

DT KONO Sas cecenscenemo cos 18.9 


Separate Building Desirable for High School 


Like other types of educational organi- 
zations, the 6-year high school has been 
devcloped under widely divergent condi- 
tions. In the smallest communities the 
same building often houses both the ele- 
mentary school and the secondary school 
unit. In other cases it is necessary, be- 
cause of local conditions, to house the 
work of grades 7 to 12 in two or more 
buildings. Wherever possible, an effort is 
made to separate the elementary school 
from the secondary school. Where all 
must be housed together, the building 
should be arranged to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the elementary and secondary 
school divisions. 

Except in the largest schools, teachers 
conduct classes in both junior and senior 
high-school units. This is especially true 
of special subjects such as physical educa- 
tion, practical and fine arts, ete. 

In gencral, the activity program is 
arranged so as to separate the junior and 
senior high-school pupils, although here, 
too, there is certain overlapping. In the 
larger schools there is a trend toward 
developing a separate activity program 
foreach group. For such activities as the 
school paper, general organization, and 
other similar activities involving the whole 
school, both junior and senior groups 
function together. In the smaller schools 
one assembly program suffices for both 
junior and senior high school, but in the 
larger schools separate assembly prograins 
are arranged with an occasional assembly 
for both groups. 


Better Teachers in Senior Schools 


Teacher-preparation standards are now 
higher for senior high-school teachers than 
for those in the junior high school. This 
has necessarily led to insisting on the 
college certificate for teachers entering 
teaching in the junior-senior high school. 
When reorganization is first effected, how- 
ever, Many successful elementary-school 
teachers must be absorbed in the new 
organization. Adjustments are necessary 
to care for these teachers, many of whom 
make the finest type of junior high-school 
teacher. A recent regulation of the Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Education will 
make college graduation an essential for 
entrance into the secondary school field 
after 1931. 

1. Building —The building should be 
so developed as to give some degrce of 
unity to the junior-senior high-school 
units. If an elementary school is included 
in the building it should be segregated in 
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one portion. As in all other buildings, a 
junior-senior high-school building should 
give primary consideration to the fune- 
tions to be served by the building. The 
building should include facilities for regu- 
lar class work, science and geography, 
home economies, shop and agriculture, 
music, art, physical education, assembly, 
library, rest room, office, showers, and 
lockers. In the smaller schools, one 
room may be made to serve more than a 
single function. Nevertheless, all units 
should be definitely planned for the work 
to be done in them. Buildings designed 
for junior-senior high-school use should 
include these special units so that they 
are easily accessible to both units. 


Equipment Used by Two Units 


2. Equipment.—One of the economies 


in the organization of a junior-scnior- 


high school is in the fact that much of 
the equipment—i. e., laboratory, library, 
auditorium, shop, home economics, ete.— 
can be used in common by the two units. 

3. Program of studies.—The program of 
studies of the junior high-school unit 
should articulate elementary and second- 
ary education, providing increasing dif- 
ferentiation with increasing years. Penn- 
sylvania’s plan provides for a constant 
program in the seventh year, 10 per cent 
elective in the eighth year, with 13 per 
eent elective in the ninth year. For 
special groups the electives are increased. 
The elective program increases in the 
senior high-school unit. A suggested 
junior-senior high-school program of 
studies follows: 


Suggested program of studies for junior-senior high school 


Number of 60-minute 
periods weekly in 
arious years 
Subject | Various year 


english)! eee 


Social studies__ 
Geography _ 3 
Science_._- a3 
Hygiene--- 1 
Physical education._._.._____ 2 
Shop(required)__..-.---.-__-- 2 
Shop (elective)__.__--.-_._. 3s 
Home economics (required)... 2 
Home economies (elective)____ --- 
ATti(required) === ae eee | 1 

Art (elective)____. +--- 
Music (required) - » 
Music (elective) ___ --- 
Guidanceleeess sss 91 

ACtIVILIGSS 5) =) ee 3 

Junior business training__._..- --- 
Ibenpuage $02.2... 1) eee aoe 
Stenography__- 
Bookkeeping. 
Typewriting... 
Office practice__ leer 
Commercial law—One-half_.__|---|---}---)---- ---- 25 
Salesmanship—One-half_____- (ee ==-| 

Vocational agriculture___.____ Ea a= |) LTS 
nC uStria eee een | cote --- (715 P15 
Home economies__....._____- eines ---/?15 215 


Pome 


1 Includes literature, grammar, composition, spelling, 
penmanship. 

2 Elective courses. 

3 One semester courses. 

Sune allotment to be adjusted according to local 
needs. 

5 Introductory language, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish. 


4. Activities —An activity program in- 
eluding home room, clubs, and assembly, 
pupil participation in school govern- 
ment, and cooperation with worth-while 
extra-school activities is provided 
throughout the 6-year course. In organ- 
izing the curriculums for the junior and 
senior high school, care must be exercised 
to insure that the exploratory function of 
the junior high school is recognized and 
that the experience gained in this unit 
leads naturally into the curriculums in 
the senior high-school unit. Continuity 
is a basic principle which should be in- 
eorporated in the organization of any 
secondary school unit. 

In the interest of both junior and senior 
high-school groups, pupils should be 
segregated for certain activities. The 
home-room program is indispensable in 
the junior high school. While important 
in the senior high school, it takes on a 
different aspect. Assemblies may be 
together or separate, as local conditions 
require. 


Longer Periods Are Recommended 


5. Methods—Emphasis is placed on 
“directed learning” activities in the 
junior-senior high school. The organiza- 
tion of the time schedule with the longer 
period, eliminating study halls for both 
junior and senior high schools, is recom- 
mended. Developing proper methods 
of study and work should be empha- 
sized with both groups. 

6. Teacher assignment—In the interest 
of integration, teachers may well have 
contacts in both junior and senior divi- 
sions. This is one of the outstanding 
advantages of the junior-senior high- 
school organization—teachers have con- 
tacts with both units, thus eliminating 
some of -the problems of articulation. 

7. Teacher preparation.—The prepara- 
tion of all secondary school teachers should 
be based on training equivalent to the 
4-year college course. Teachers should 
be thoroughly grounded in their subject 
fields and the professional studies neces- 
sary for successful sccondary school 
teaching. 


Broader Vision of Secondary Education 


8. Professional activity program.—tIn de- 
veloping a 6-year high school, teachers 
must be brought to an understanding 
of a broader vision of secondary educa- 
tion. This calls for a carefully worked 
out professional program which involves 
such problems as adolescent psychology, 
methods, guidance, activities, curricu- 
lums, course of study, etc. 

9. Guidance and personnel work.—Ad- 
ministrative direction of guidance activi- 
ties by the principal or an associate or 
associates, spccifically delegated for this 
work, is essential. In the small schools 
the principal will assume responsibility 
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for this work. In large schools it will be 
delegated to assistants and committees. 
Complete personnel records are needed 
for this work. 

10. Coaching and restoration groups.— 
Provision should be made in the school 
organization for adapting courses of 
study to slow and rapid moving groups, 
for remedying and preventing non- 
promotion. This work can be carried out 
through restoration clubs or opportunity 
classes. 


Advantages of Junior-Senior Type 


Among the advantages of the junior- 
senior type of school organization for the 
smaller communities, the following are 
outstanding. 

1. Financial—Since the same rooms 
and equipment may be used by both 
junior and senior high schools there is 
little dupleation of equipment in the 
junior and senior units where the 6-year 
school is used. In small schools, full use 
of special rooms and equipment is secured 
by bringing both units under one organiza- 
tion and all pupils from grades 7 to 12 are 
given an opportunity to use laboratory, 
library, and physical education facilities. 

2. Teachers——Special supervisors can 
be made available to both units when they 
are combined. In the smaller communi- 
ties, a better balance with regard to 
instructors is secured, due to the fact 
that pupils in grades 7 and 8 have the 
services of well-trained secondary school 
teachers. 

3. Articulation — Matters of the classi- 
fication of pupils, supervision, personnel 
work, etc., can be more readily worked 
out when under one principal and one 
faculty, thus the 6-ycar junior-senior 
organization provides splendid opportuni- 
ties for articulation. 

Pupils are often found who are capable 
of going ahead from the junior high school 
to the senior high school in certain subjects 
but are weak in others. The 6-year 
organization readily admits of adjust- 
ments of this nature. 

The 6-year high school is an adminis- 
trative measure, developed to incorporate 
modern secondary school practice in a 
specific type of school situation. That it 
can do this is amply evidenced by the 
many cxamples of successful schools of 
this type throughout the United States. 
Its field is large, and progressive reorgani- 
zation on this basis will provide better 
secondary school opportunity to thousands 
of boys and girls who nced the advantages 
of the junior high school opportunity 
which can only be procured for them 
through the 6-year junior-senior organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, pupils in the 4- 
year high school gain appreciably by the 
greatcr differentiation possible because of 
the larger unit and by the extension of the 
secondary school program. 


Public Health Agencies Active in 
Porto Rico 


A building to serve as a preventorium 
for tubercular children is under construc- 
tion in Guaynabo, P. R., by the Society 
for the .Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
Children. The organization, founded in 
1924, is a public-health association sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions. 
The preventorium will cost $15,000, and 
is located in one of the highest and most 
healthful regions near San Juan. The 
Antituberculosis League has _ recently 
turned over to the health department of 
Porto Rico a new building constructed 
at a cost of $20,000, to be used as a 
center for tuberculosis and child-welfare 
clinics. 

A determined cducational campaign to 
stamp out preventable diseases has been 
waged in the island since 1923, when, 
for the first time, the departinent of 
health organized a complete system of 
social service work, including public 
health dispensaries with a properly quali- 
fied staff of paid physicians, visiting 
nurses, and clinics for tuberculosis, child 
welfare, maternity, and venereal dis- 
eases. Through moving pictures, health 
posters, and pamphlets, the organization 
of “little mothers’ leagues,” and classes 
in nutrition among school children, the 
message of physical health and well- 
being was carried into homes in many 
parts of the island. Teachers’ institutes 
were organized, and thousands of teach- 
ers attended conferences and demonstra- 
tions on health problems in their dis- 
tricts. 

Increased cooperation on the part of 
the medical profession, as the result of 
activities of the bureau of social medicine, 
is shown by the fact that in two succcs- 
sive years the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis reported has exceeded the num- 
ber of deaths reported. Child-welfare 
work is emphasized, and dispensaries 
have been opened in a number of places; 
visiting nurses and social workers have 
been employed, and municipal health 
units have been organized in many 
jocalities throughout the island. 
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French and German Ministries Fos- 
ter Student Exchange 


Under a plan of interscholastic exchange 
in effect between France and Germany, 
262 exchanges of French and German 
boys and girls were made last year, accord- 
ing to information recently received by 
the foreign service section of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Students 
on both sides reported a cordial welcome 
and a pleasant and profitable season of 
study in schools of the other country. 
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Arrangements for the exchange were made 
through cooperation of public authoritics 
in the two countries. M. Herriot, min- 
ister of public instruction and fine arts 
of France, has recently sent a circular to 
rectors of the educational districts of the 
country asking them to announce the 
exchanges in all schools. Free passports 
are accorded by the ministries of foreign 
affairs in Germany and in France to 
students who take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for study in the neighbor country. 
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School for Japanese in Japanese 
Surroundings 


A public school in a typical Japanese 
environment is provided for children of 
Japanese fishermen and workers in the 
canneries on Terminal Island, Los Angeles, 
Calif. It carries all the grades from 
kindergarten to the eighth. The entire 
enrollment is Japanese. Bungalows of 
different shapes and sizes comprise the 
school buildings, and they are grouped 
around a little Japanese garden with a 
fish pool, waterfall, fountain, and a real 
Japanese red bridge and gate, provided 
by the fathers of the children. A class 
for the study of English meets every after- 
noon and mothers may come and bring 
their babies. Many of the children are 
underweight, as well as undersized, and 
special emphasis has been placed on 
health and diet. 
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New Facilities for Meharry Medical 
College 


A gift of $1,750,000 is offered Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tenn., by the 
General Education Board and the Rosen- 
wald Fund, contingent upon the raising by 
the college of an additional $250,000. 
This college is for negro students. The 
fund will provide a new site and buildings 
of modern fireproof construction for the 
departments of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and nurse training, and a new 
hospital. The school draws students 
from all parts of the United States and 
from 16 foreign countries. It is estimated 
that the number of negro medical grad- 
uates in the United States is about 
11,100. More than a third of this num- 
ber, 4,248, are graduates of Meharry 
Medical College. 
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Work of students in craft and design 
has proved so popular and profitable 
that enrollment in high-school art courses 
in public schools of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has increased 107 per cent in the past 
four years. 
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Library Service to Schools of Five 


Pennsylvania Counties 


Branches and Stations For Full Rural Service Have Not Yet Been Established in Any 
County in the State, but the Beginning Made Promises Better Things. Susquehanna 
County Book Truck Supplies Rural Families 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 
Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


fe OO-RAY! Here comes the 
H Cardinal!” 

This joyous shout by a 
country school boy in Dauphin County, 
Pa., hails the approach, not of a church 
official of high rank nor a familiar Ameri- 
can song bird, but of an automobile 
painted bright red, carrying several 
hundred children’s books, bearing on its 
doors the inscription ‘‘Harrisburg Public 
Library” and familiarly known as the 
“Cardinal.’”’ The county commissioners 
of Dauphin County, in which Harrisburg 
is located, appropriated in 1928 about 
$5,000 a year to the Harrisburg Public 
Library for library service to the portion 
of the county not included in the city. 

The population of Dauphin County, 
exclusive of the city of Harrisburg, is 
approximately 77,000. This number 
includes 6,500 children enrolled in the 
rural schools of the county. An annual 
appropriation of $5,000 for library service 
for a population of 77,000 is approximately 
6 cents for each person. This is little 
when compared with $1 per capita of the 
population served, which is the minimum 
standard sect by the American Library 
Association for the annual revenue nec- 
essary for a library to maintain a modern 
system. Since the county department is 
housed in the same building as the Harris- 
burg Public Library, and the big book 
supply of the city’s library is available to 
the residents of the county living outside 
the city, the actual service received 
exceeds that which 6 cents per capita 
would purchase. The following summary 
of the services rendered to the 6,500 
children enrolled in the rural schools of 
the county shows that these children are 
the chief recipients of the service that the 
small appropriation of $5,000 for county 
work provides. 


Visits of Librarian Are Happy Occasions 


By means of the Cardinal, Miss Georgia 
Bowman, the librarian in charge of the 
county department of the Harrisburg 
Public Library, visits each rural school 
in Dauphin County from four to six 
times a year. These visits, particularly 
those to each of the 112 one-teacher 
schools in the county receiving books from 
the Harrisburg Public Library, are not 
only happy oceasions but busy ones for 
all concerned—children, teacher, and 


librarian. The children, with the help of 
the teacher and librarian, sclect such 
books as they wish to read from the 
shelves of the Cardinal. The teacher 
learns from the librarian of new books 
that have been received by the library. 
The librarian anxiously collects from the 
teacher such books as have been read, for 
she has been hard pressed by requests for 
some of these books from teachers in other 
schools. At the beginning of the school 
term the librarian talks to the children of 
each school visited concerning the care and 
use of books, and on her return visits she 
counsels with the teacher as to how well her 
advice has been heeded by the children. 
There are 131 rural schools in Dauphin 
County, and all but eight reccive service 
from the Harrisburg Publie Library. 
Magazines and pictures are circulated 
among the schools as well as books. The 
county librarian reports that the teachers 
show great appreciation of the service 
rendered to them by the county library 
and that they encourage the children to 
read the books that are brought to them. 
The appropriation for county work is 
increasing. It was $2,500 in 1925, 
$3,150 in 1926, $3,500 in 1927, and ap- 
proximately $5,000 in 1928. This in- 
crease in appropriations is evidence of the 
appreciation by the residents of the county 
of the library service reccived. 
Susquehanna is another county in 
Pennsylvania that since 1924 has demon- 
strated what can be done with a small 


amount of money for county library work. 
Library service in this county is made 
possible through the cooperation of the 
public library at Montrose, the county seat 
of Susquehanna County, which was estab- 
lished some ycars ago by the Susquehanna 
County Historical and Free Library Asso- 
ciation. This library is now a county 
institution serving not only the residents 
of Montrose, but also those of Susquc- 
hanna County living outside Montrose. 
At the present time the budget for the 
county department is $2,000. The rural 
population of the county is approximately 
29,000. This $2,000 is evidently sup- 
plemented by small donations, for the 
1928 report of the library tells how the 
county librarian, Mrs. Anna L. Smith, 
after addressing a Grange mecting in the 
county, came away with a check of $100 
for the library. 


Books Distributed in Sets of 50 


At the beginning of each school year 
the library makes available boxes of 
books containing 50 volumes each for 
schools desiring them. At the middle of 
the year these boxes are exchanged for 
boxes containing other books. Seventy- 
six of the 127 rural schools of the county 
took advantage of the opportunity to se- 
cure 50-volume sets of books from the 
library during the school year of 1927-28. 
All but 9 of the 76 schools were 1-teacher 
schools. In most instances each school 
is responsible for the transportation of the 
boxes of books from library to school 
and return to library. For schools lo- 
cated at remote distances from the library 
the county book truck provides for trans- 
portation of the boxes of books. 

The Susquehanna, County Library has 
worn out one book truck during the five 
years of its existence and lately purchased 
a.new one. It is no wonder that the 
truck was worn out, for he chief duty of 
the county librarian is to keep the truck 
going in the rural sections of the county. 


Schoo] children select books from the shelves of “The Cardinal” 
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She travels from one end of the county 
to the other, up and down the beautiful 
hills, making house to house calls, dis- 
tributing books to the people who wish 
them, collecting books that have been 
read, and stopping when there is time at 
the schools that are not receiving boxes of 
books and urging teachers to patronize 
the library. Copies of the National 
Geographic Magazine, Boys’ Life, Bird 
Lore, and other good magazines that have 
been donated to the library by subscribers 
after they have read them are distributed 
to the schools. 


extension of library service of three 
publie libraries in Indiana County to the 
residents of Indiana County. Data are 
not available in the Bureau of Education 
concerning the details of county library 
activities in Clinton and Indiana Counties. 

Lancaster County appropriates $1,500 
a year to the general library maintenance 
fund of the A. Herr Smith Memorial 


Library in the city of Lancaster, the 
county seat of Lancaster County, for the 
extension of library service to the resi- 
dents of the county. This appropriation 
is small when it is considered that the 


This is the second book truck that Susquehanna County has required 


F The county librarian says that during 
the summer months most of the children 
living in the rural sections of the county 
get books from the book truck. She 
says: ‘Being country born, and educated 
in a country school and a great lover of 
the country, I have always felt a burning 
indignation that the boys and girls of the 
rural districts have not the educational 
advantages that the city children enjoy.” 
A report from the county librarian 
shows that the circulation of books 
among rural schools is increasing and that 
the idea of a book truck making house- 
to-house calls in the rural sections of the 
county is growing in favor. During the 
5-year period embraced in the school 
vears 1923-24 to 1927-28 the number of 
volumes circulated among the rural 
schools increased from 2,595 to 5,600. 
In the year 1927 the number of books 
placed in the hands of patrons of the 
county by the book truck was 8,628 or 
approximately 58 per cent of the entire 
circulation of the library. This was an 
increase of 3,700 volumes over any 
previous year of the truck’s activity. 
Three other counties in Pennsylvania— 
Clinton, Indiana, and Lancaster—have 
made beginnings in county library devel- 
opment. The county commissioners of 
Clinton County appropriate $1,000 a 
year for an extension to a rural population 
of about 25,000 of the library service of 
the A. H. Ross Library in Lock Haven, 
which is in Clinton County. Arrange- 
ments have lately been made for an 


population of Lancaster County outside 
of the county seat is more than 120,000. 
The rural schools of the county are re- 
ceiving some benefits from this appropria- 
tion, according to the limited information 
available. Highteen library stations are 
located in schoolhouses. Railroads, trolley 
cars, and parcel post are used as a 
means of circulating books among rural 
schools, as the county does not furnish 
its own means of transporting books from 
the library to schools and return. The 
librarian attempts to stimulate the interest 
of patrons in the library by distributing 
book lists to schools and patrons, giving 


LU 


addresses to rural organizations, and dis- 
playing library posters at county fairs 
and other gatherings of rural people. 

Five county libraries are not many for 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
with its 66 counties and 8,298 one-teacher 
schools. They are a beginning, however. 
Considering the small appropriations at 
their disposal it seems evident from the 
data at hand that in at least three of the 
five counties—Dauphin, Lancaster, and 
Susquehanna—county libraries are render- 
ing as effective service for the children in 
the rural schools as their limited finances 
will allow. 

That the State departinent of public 
instruction is interested in the develop- 
ment of county libraries is evidenced from 
the latest report of extension work in the 
State Library and Museum, which is a 
division of the department of education. 
This report states that in 1924 a field 
worker was put in charge of the State’s 
traveling libraries for the express purpose 
of demonstrating whether through visits 
in the field an interest in county libraries 
might be developed. Unfortunately, be- 
cause of a reduction of funds available to 
carry on the work, the field worker re- 
signed in 1926 and the position can not be 
filled until future appropriations are made. 

The report further points out that the 
Pennsylvania Library Association  re- 
cently published a handbook of Pennsyl- 
vania public libraries which shows that of 
all of the New England and North Atlantic 
States Pennsylvania has the largest per 
cent of population without public library 
service—41 per cent, or 3,500,000 people. 
Of this number 2,320,268 are rural. In 
its concluding paragraph the report states 
that if Pennsylvania is to have adequate 
library service all friends of and believers 
in free public libraries should rally to 
their support and work for their develop- 
ment; and as a means to that end the 
county library must be given first con- 
sideration. 


The county library truck stops at the farmhouses of Susquehanna County 
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Educational Activities in I'wo Small 


Connecticut Towns 


Avon and Burlington Schools Have Been Led Away From the Old Ideas of Teaching. 
Interests and Needs of the Pupils are Studied and Every Opportunity is Afforded 
for Individual Expression 


By LEWIS S. MILLS 
Supervising Agent, Connecticut State Board of Education 


N DAYS GONE BY we were accus- 
‘| tomed to pride ourselves on empha- 
sizing the three R’s. They were the 
foundation of all culture. We thought that 
if they were taught industriously and thor- 
oughly in their wake would fall all other 
elements of education and knowledge. 

Now we are not teaching children the 
three R’s; we are aiding in developing 
boys and girls through actual experiences, 
felt needs, interests, expression, and activ- 
ity. This scheme of things takes us 
through the whole range of human experi- 
ences and the three R’s are used inciden- 
tally as tools; but we find that these same 
three R’s are better mastered and better 
used than when they were taught alone 
and apart from the interests and needs of 
pupils. 

The following summary of a year’s 
activity on the part of children, teachers, 
and superintendent in two small towns in 
Connecticut typify the present day em- 
phasis of education as carried on in our 
publie schools. In these towns there were 
several rural one-room schools and several 
four or five room village schools; and many 
of the teachers, although graduates of 
standard normal schools, were without 
previous teaching cxperiencc. 


Material Details Must be Complete 


Pupil needs, interests, growth, activities, 
responsibilities—An attempt has been 
made to make each schoolroom an attrac- 
tive place wherein the child and teacher 
may be happily engaged. To carry this 
out, it is essential that the material 
details be made as convenient and com- 
fortable as possible. We must have oiled 
floors, decorated rooms, good shades, 
clean windows, efficient ventilation and 
heating, good blackboards, pictures on the 
walls, bulletin boards, maps, and charts. 

The unit of each school is the pupil. 
His interests and his needs are conscien- 
tiously studied, and every opportunity 
has been given for his individual activity 
and expression. . Some of the methods for 
carrying out these individual schemes of 
activity and expression have been group 
projects, as the making of special appa- 
ratus or collecting facts for school or home 
use, some of which are as follows: Book 
racks, figure 4 traps, pictures, useful data 
for feeding calves and chickens, formulas 
for sprays against various insects, clothes 


to wear at home, notebooks for home use 
in connection with domestic science, 
extermination of household pests, such as 
Inice, ants, flies, and their various relations 
and associations. 

Children and teachers wander through 
libraries, manufacturing and _ business 
establishments, fields, pastures, and wood- 
lands in search of uscful information or for 
projects in nature study. The following 
are a few of the subjects selected: How 
agriculture is carried on by local farmers, 
use of lumber, methods of manufacturing 
as carried on by local concerns, the prod- 
ucts produced (with samples, if possible), 
the market for this product, the prices 
obtained, local uses of water power, weeds, 
and other problems. 

The social desires of chitdren have been 
recognized through numerous social events 
between rooms in buildings of more than 
one room, and, in the rural schools, 
between schools. The activities on these 
occasions have been carried on, usually, 
during school hours, but many times they 
have been evening affairs to which parents 
were invited. On the third day of the 
third month we celebrated “doll day” in 
the schools, a Japanese custom, as was 
done in the schools of the State of New 
York at the suggestion of Commissioner 
Graves. At other times the social activi- 
ties have taken the form of an entertain- 
ment with dialogues, folk dancing, panto- 
mimes, action songs, sewing circles, games, 
afternoon teas, birthday parties, surprise 
parties, and other kinds of social events 
suitable for children. 


Pupils Participate in Public Affairs 


Other activities have been attendance 
at town meetings and other public and 
semipublic affairs, as well as club meet- 
ings, in order to get an insight into public 
affairs and methods of conducting busi- 
ness assemblies and clubs. Pupils of all 
grades have participated in these and as 
many other school activities as possible. 
The aim has been to bring about a condi- 
tion where the teacher (1) knows the 
child; (2) motivates tlie child; (3) leads, 
guides, and directs the child; (4) truth- 
fully teaches. rather than amuses the 
child; (5) governs the child, to the end 
that he may beéome self-directing. 

In all schools and in all grades the 
making of a school magazine has been a 


project for each month of the school year. 
For this purpose cach schooltroom has 
had an editorial staff and a corps of re- 
porters, each assigned to some special 
department of the magazine, as for exam- 
ple: Current events in the neighborhood, 
current events in the school, art, music, 
radio, cte., according to the interests of 
the school. In every number of the maga- 
zine each pupil has been represented by 
one or more items. During the following 
month this magazine has gone overnight 
to each family having children in the 
school. The last pages of the magazine 
have been blank with the request that the 
parents and others write comments, 
criticisms, suggestions, or additional news 
items. These have rendcred to the schools 
valuable help through criticism and sug- 
gestion. These magazines have also 
brought each month to every home con- 
nected with the school a sample of the 
work of every child in the room, and have 
presented a sectional view of the work of 
the school to the parents and friends, 
with the result that there has bcen more 
interest in the school work on the part 
of the parents. 

“Parent afternoons” have been held 
frequently at the schools to afford parents 
an opportunity to listen to regular lessons 
and a short entertainment program, and 
occasionally such events have been held 
in the evening. 


Current Magazines Used in Schools» 


Wider use than hitherto has been made 
of current-event magazines such as The 
Pathfinder, Literary Digest, World 
Events, and similar papers in the schools 
in order that pupils may know of the 
contemporary world about them. 

Close touch has been kept on local affairs 
such as election of local officers, prices of 
commodities, social events, and new elec- 
tric-light lines. Large use has been made 
of the radio in most of the schools of these 
two towns. A radio has been actually 
installed in only one school, but the pupils 
of most of the one-room schools have gone 
to homes near by where the parents or 

, friends of the school offered the use of the 
radio on occasions when State programs 
of music were broadcast. 

Special projects of study have been 
carried on by entire schools including: 
Transoceanic airplane flight, evolution of 
China, effect of radio on the life of the 
coinmmunity, effect of radio on business, 

“how local people are using their leisure 
time, evolution of transportation, changes 
that have come about in schools during 
the past 150 years, and similar projects. 
Constant endeavor has been put forth to 
motivate thinking and cultivate reasoning 
power in every boy and girl, to the end 
that there may be no educational wall- 
flowers in our schools. 

We try to guide the pupils in their 
health habits through reading and dis- 
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eussing bulletins from the Government 
and from the State departments of health; 
from posters and pictures in the school- 
room, and health inspection; and by fre- 
quent discussion of the results of carefully 
guarded health and of neglected health. 


Object Lesson in Dental Hygiene 


The dentist of Whigville School in the 
town of Burlington, with great difficulty 
extracted a molar tooth from the mouth 
of a 13-year old pupil. This molar was 
so decayed that the child had suffered 
with toothache almost daily for weeks. 
In the same school another pupil of prac- 
tically the same age had a tooth with a 
very slight cavity which the dentist filled. 
Before working on either tooth, however, 
he asked each pupil in the school (there 
are more than 20 of them) to observe 
both teeth, and he pointed out that by 
filling the small cavity, that tooth might 
be preserved for perhaps 20 or 30 years, 
whereas if neglected it would soon be in 
the same condition as the one he was 
about to extract. 

The supervisor frequently discusses 
with classes topics of general interest, 
such as: Details of attendance laws; 
how to hunt rabbits; several ways of 
killing potato bugs; how to eut out and 
fit clothes; whence comes the dew; what 
New England produces and why; how 
a Ford car is made; how to measure the 
height of trees; the Seven Wonders of 
the World. Many subjects are suggested 
by the pupils, as for example: How to 
study; why study geography; why go 
to school; what occupation to follow, etc. 

Along with all these activities, we have 
carried the routine work of the school, 
not as an end in itself but as a means 
toward the development of the pupil as 
an individual. The work of the school 
has thus become more interesting and 
enjoyable. 


Special Theme for Each Teachers’ Meeting 


Teachers, their needs, interests, and 
professional growth.—A teachers’ meeting 
has been held each month. Progressive 
Education, by Mirick, has been one of 
the reference books. Several weeks in 
advanee of each meeting every teacher 
has been assigned some subject connected 
closely with the interests and the activities 
of the pupils, or some special project, to 
be prepared and discussed at the coming 
meeting. We have taken a special theme 
for each month, as for example: What 
eonstitutes a good school; health; nature 
study; what our school has accomplished 
in arithmetic and what still remains to 
be done for the year; and other problems. 
Our teachers’ meetings are a clearing 
house for helpful ideas, questions of 
management, discipline, subject matter, 
organization, and other interests con- 
nected with the operation of scliools. 


Conferences have been held at school 
by the supervisor with the teachers, but 
some of the most interesting conferences 
have been with groups of from two to 
five in the evening, at their homes, where 
teachers were morc free to discuss the 
difficulties of their own schools and 
pupils. These evening conferences have 
afforded excellent opportunity for the 
supervisor to work out with the teachers 
actual plans for a day. 


Professional Periodicals for Every Teacher 


Reference books, magazine articles, and 
other useful material have been brought 
to the attention of pupils to help them in 
their problems. Visiting days have been 
given the teachers under the guidance of the 
supervisor, with special things to observe 
and discuss later, according to the needs 
of the individual teacher. At the sug- 
gestion of the supervisor each teacher has 
subscribed to some standard educational 
magazine, with good results. Pupils with 
whom individual teachers have had diffi- 
culty or in whom it has been impossible to 
arouse much interest have been made the 
subject of special study by other teachers, 
and often the beneficial results have been 
far beyond our expectations. 

For the entire year the thought, ‘Is 
my school a good school, and if so, why?” 
or “If my school is not a good school, 
what shall I do at once to improve it?” 
has been held eonstantly before every 
teacher and has been made a subject of 
discussion and inquiry at every visit that 
I have made to the schools, and a part of 
the discussion of each teachers’ meeting. 
Every pupil has been directed to this 
problem, and at the end of the school year 
every pupil from grades 1 to 8 in these two 
towns wrote me a personal letter on one 
or more of the following subjects: (1) 
Why I think my school is a good school. 
(2) What I have done this year to make 
my school a good school. (38) How our 
teacher has helped to make our school a 
good school. (4) Ways in which our 
school should be improved next year. 
These topics have been kept constantly 
before the teachers, and the premium of 
commendation has been offered to each 
one who advanced a new, useful, and 
workable plan to make the work of the 
school more interesting, more real, and 
more worth while for the individual 


pupils. 
Progress Measured by State Course 


Evidence of progress educationally and 
administratively —Progress of all pupils 
has been, from time to time, checked 
against minimum achievements as listed 
for the respective grades in the State 
course of study, and more than 95 per 
cent of all the pupils were promoted on 
this basis and upon the evidence that they 
could do the work of the next grade. 
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There has been continual evidence of a 
motivated interest and of happiness as I 
have met the teachers week by weck. I 
am no longer asking teachers to teach 
subjects, but to help children to develop. 
The bookworm is no longer our ideal. 
Teachers are not drillmasters, but leaders. 
We do not teach children to sing ‘“‘I Need 
Thee Every Hour”—while we hold aloft 
a strap. The supervisor is no longer a 
boss but a fellow eompanion and work- 
man, adviser, and playmate. With this 
viewpoint has eome far better cooperation 
of pupils and teachers, parents, and com- 
mittee, and greater enjoyment for all. 
With as few mechanical details as possible, 
my time and the time of the teachers 
and pupils has been given to the activities 
and ideas as herein outlined. A perfect 
school is a beautiful ideal. It is fine to 
contemplate but it is hard to attain. 


My 


Substantial Growth of Home Eco- 
nomics Association 


Starting with an initial membership of 
about 750 at the time of its organization 
in Washington, D. C., in 1908, the Ameri- 
ean Home Economies Association has 
developed in 20 years into an organization 
of more than 9,000 members. It has 
affiliated organizations in 47 States, the 
District of Columbia, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
and Canada. The membership is further 
grouped into 10 sections according to their 
special interests in the field of home 
econoinics. Exclusive of grants of more 
than $25,000 which the association is 
administering for specific purposes, the 
American Home Economics Association 
has an annual budget of nearly $50,000. 

wy 

A public school for children taking 
treatment in the orthopedic department 
is conducted in Memorial Hospital, Johns- 
town, Pa., and is in session during regular 
school hours for five days a week. At- 
tendance varies, but usually there are 
about 30 children. The school has its 
own teacher, and the same subjects are 
studied as in other schools, including 
junior high-school branches as far as pos- 
sible, and music, art, and health training. 
The children do much hand work. The 
public-school music instructor visits the 
hospital school once a week. 
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Pupils who are frequently late or are 
guilty of misbehavior or other persistent 
infractions of rules in schools of Baltimore 
are suinmoned to appear before the Juve- 
nile court for warning or adjustment. 
An extra session of the court sits on 
Wednesday afternoons at the courthouse 
to consider school cases only. 


CLEVELAND, ELIZABETH. 


Horn, Joun Louts. 


JENSEN, ARNE SIGURD. 
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New Books in E:ducation 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 


Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


If parents only 
knew: A message from teachers to 
parents, telling what the modern 
school is doing for the child and how 
the home can help. New York, 
W. W. Norton & Company, ine. 
[1929]. 153 p. 12°. 


This hook is made up of chapters that ap- 
peared in the periodical, Children, the parents’ 
magazine, during the past year, and is now puh- 
lished in book form by the puhlishers of the 
‘magazine and the hook publisher, jointly. The 
suhtitle of the volume explains the purpose of the 
study. The author, who had a long experience 
and contact with children, especially in the 
schools of Detroit, Mich., makes use of this 
experience and the knowledge gained from it in 
the preparation of this message to parents. She 
deals with the suhjects of health, the command of 
tools and fundamental processes, worthy home 
memhership, vocation, recreatlon, citizenship, 
and character. A novel and practical feature of 
the hook is the list of questions at each chapter 
eud which the author asks of parents. Dr. 
Helen T. Woolley contrihutes an appreciation of 
Miss Cleveland in the closing chapter. 


Heck, Arcu O. Administration of pupil 


personnel. A book of pupil-account- 
ing written from the point of view of 
the classroom teacher. Boston. New 


York ([ete.], Ginn and company 
[1929]. xx, 479 p. tables, diagrs. 
12os 


The author has the classroom teacher in mind 
as he presents this study, otfering suggestions to 
meet the many problems coming up hetween the 
teacher and the children. It may be used, also, 
for courses in teacher training, and for teachers’ 
reading circles, With these three groups of 
readers in mind, the prohlems that confront the 
teacher are presented. The matter of attendance, 
child lahor, school census, report systems, school 
marks, failures, and the much discussed classi- 
fication of pupils according to mental ahility are 
dealt with. 


Principles of ele- 
mentary education. New York, Lon- 
don, The Century Co. [1929]. xi, 
394 p. tables, diagrs. 12°. (The 
Century education series, ed. by 
Charles E. Chadsey.) 


The author approaches his suhject with a dis- 
cussion of two contending principles of organiza- 
tion, that dealing with educational levels, and 
that which has to do with educational techniques. 
He gives each of these methods of organization a 
place in the volume, in which he offers a hroad 
view of American elementary education. The 
origins and development of elementary educa- 
tion are presented, with an explanation of its 
scope and function, and with a view of its philos- 
ophy. Suggestions are made for avoiding mis- 
takes that now exist, in order to huild up and 
strengthen the present elementary schoo] system. 


The rural schools 
Boston, The Stratford 
280 p. 


of Norway. 
Company, publishers [1928]. 
tables. 12°. 

In order to give the background necessary for 
an adequate understanding of conditions in the 


rural part of Norway, the author presents the 
historical aspect of the situation in the early 


Morter, T. H. Vai. 


chapters of the study. Part II presents the 
evolution of the rural system, and Part III de- 
scrihes the present condition of rural schools, and 
includes the greater part ot the study. Facts 
are offered as to the organization, the curriculum, 
the preparation of teachers of rural schools, their 
salaries and housing, and the financial support 
of rural education. An extensive hibliography 
of ‘‘ Norsk pedagogisk litteratur”’ is given, wlth a 
list of official documents, prepared by the lihrary 
staff of the University of Norway. 


KEENE, Cyartes H. The physical wel- 


fare of the school child. Boston, 
New York fete.], Houghton Mifflin 
company [1929]. xi, 505 p. tables. 
12°. (Riverside textbooks in educa- 
tion, ed. by Ellwood P. Cubberley.) 


’ Standard school-health programs in common 
use in education are comparatively recent, 
according to this author, although some parts of 
programs have heen in use many years. A 
résumé of information concerning the school- 
health program has heen furnished, in order that 
there might be authentic material at hand for 
teachers, school executives, and those in charge 
of teacher training. It is found that three groups 
need information in school-health programs, viz: 
Specialists in some phase of health education 
who need to know the program outside of their 
intensive fields; the genera] edncator, who must 
know the whole field of education of which the 
physical welfare is but a part; and the large and 
vitally interested group, the parents. The enor- 
mous waste due to preventahle illness and prema- 
ture death is recognized, and the training of a 
group of professional workers—doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and special-class teachers—for this pur- 
pose is now the problem. The theme of the 
study comprises~what should constitute a pro- 
gram of health and development work, what are 
the standards and costs of such service, how the 
Program may he managed, and the great impor- 
tance of the undertaking. 


Lomax, Paut §. Commercial teaching 


problems. A classroom teaching 
manual for commercial teachers in 
secondary schools, normal schools, 
teachers colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versity schools of business and edu- 
cation. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
inc., 1928. viii, 200 p. tables, diagrs. 
Gi 

This hook is the outcome of an attempt .to 
further the ‘‘professionalization of commercial 
education,’”’ and its purpose is to interpret in 
commercial teaching situations the Important 
principles of education. The author discusses 
the essential] elements of a course of study in both 
secondary and higher educational institutions in 
this subject in terms of important commercial 
teaching problems. 


The school drama 
in England. With illustrations. 
London, New York ([ete.J, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1929. xiii, 325 
po 2e lies 


The development of the school play in the 
great puhtic schools of England is presented in 
this study. The schools are Winchester, Eton, 
Westminster, Merchant Taylors, Charterhouse, 
Christ’s Hospital, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrews- 
bury. A general bihliography is given, and 
special bibllographies on the particular schools as 


well. They include manuscript sources, school 
periodicals, plays written for performance by the 
scholars, and other works. The study is pre- 
sented hecause of the wide recognition of the 
educational value of dramatics, and to offer mate- 
rial to those Interested in ‘‘enlightened playgiv- 
ing by students.” In this instance, the suhject 
is handled from the viewpoint of plays for boys. 
Myers, Atonzo FRANKLIN and Birp, 
Osstan Curnton. Health and phys- 
ical education for elementary schools. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, inc., 1928. viii, 
342 p. illus., front., tables, music. 
ee 
The book is intended for the use of two groups 
of people, those already engaged in elementary 
teaching, and those in preparation for elementary 
teaching, presenting a modern program of health 
and physical education for those of preadolescent 
age. The suhjects handled are the recent ten- 
dencies, making the schoo] healthful and attrac- 
tive, mental hygiene, teaching health hahits, 
nutrition, communicahle diseases and their pre- 
vention, physical defects, playgrounds, activities 
for the different grades, athletics, etc. 


Ruee, Harotp and SHUMAKER, ANN. 
The child-centered school. An ap- 
praisal of the new education. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., and Chicago, IIl., 
World book company[1928]. xiv, 359 p., 
illus., front., tables. 8°. 


The study is an attempt to evaluate a significant 
movement in education, viz, the new or progressive 
school, and the hroad application of modern educa- 
tional theories In actual school practice. This type 
of school is young. In his foreword, Doctor Rugg 
states that the study is hased on nine years resi- 
dence in such a school, typifying a movement 
“coordinate in importance with that for the scien- 
tific study of education.’”’ A comparison is made of 
these new principles of education with the older 
ones that still dominate for the most part the schools 
of to-day. Programs of work are given, hoth the 
daily program and the year-program, and types of 
schools have been selected for study, such as the 
Lincoln school of Teachers college, the Francis W. 
Parker school, the City and country school, and the 
Ojai Valley school. An extensive bibliography on 
“What to read” is given. 


Unt, Wiuurs L., ed., and others. The su- 
pervision of secondary subjects .. . 
Contributors: The editor, and E. G. 
Blackstone, Ethelwyn Bradish, John 
R. Clark, Robert D. Cole, Bernice 
Dodge, A. H. Edgerton, Edgar B. 
Gordon, Mason D. Gray, Ruth Hen- 
derson, Howard C. Hill, 8. A. Leon- 
ard, Hannah Logasa, Ethel Perrin, 
Charles J. Pieper. New York, Lon- 
don, D. Appleton and company 
(1929]. xvi, 673 p. illus., tables, 
diagrs. 12°. (Appleton series in su- 
pervision and teaching, edited by A. 
8. Barr and William H. Burton.) 


Supervision of all the subjects of the secondary 
school curriculum is discussed in this study. 
Each suhject is dealt with hy a specialist in that 
suhject, who has attempted to summarize and 
emhody in his report the hest of modern princi- 
ples and practices in hls treatment. All of the 
contrihuting specialists have approached their 
suhjects with the same idea of treatment and 
procedure, with the hope of providing unity and 
coherence inthe study. Valuahle hibliographies 
have heen appended to each chapter. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1929 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EDITORS: 
President, JOHN R. FLEMING, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary, SIDNEY W. Hooper, State College Station, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Meeting, Durham, N. H., August, 1929. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY: 

President, A. G. DUMEz, Lombard and Green Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, ZADA M. Cooper, 105!4 South Clinton Street, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Meeting, Rapid City, S. Dak., August 26-27, 1929. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS: 
President, JOHN T. MADDEN, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, WILLIAM A. RAWLES, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Meeting, New York, N. Y., first week in May, 1929. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS: 

President, MACK STAUFFER, Dallas, Tex. 
Secretary, MARSHALL ALEXANDER, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mecting, St. Paul, Minn., September, 1929. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND: 
President, CALVIN S. GLOVER, 1545 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary, STETSON K. RYAN, State Capito], Hartford, Conn. 
Meeting, June, 1929. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, DIVISION OF CHEMICAL EDUCA- 
TION: 
President, WILLIAM McPuHERSON, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Secretary, R. A. BAKER, Brown Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, April 29-May 4, 1929. 
AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 370 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
President, HERPERT Hoover, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, PHILIP VAN INGEN, 125 East Seventy-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Sayville, Long Island, N. Y., June 17-21, 1929. 

AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE: 

President, R. V. D. MAGOFFIN, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, ROLLIN H. TANNER, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 28—July 4, 1929. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 

HEARING: 
President, HORACE NEWHART, 910 Donaldson Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, BETTY C. WRIGHT, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 24-27, 1929. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS: 

President, MARY C. BARKER, 685 Myrtle Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 
Secretary, FLORENCE C. HANSON, 506 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Meeting, Memphis, Tenn., June 26-30, 1929. 

AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION: 


President, MARGARET JUSTIN, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, g 


Kans. 
Secretary, FRANCES ZUILL, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., July 1-5, 1929. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

President, LINDA A. EASTMAN, Publie Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary, CARL H. MILAM, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 13-18, 1929. 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 
President, K. S. LASHLEY, Institute for Juvenile Research, 907 South Lincoln 
Street, Chicago, III. 
Secretary, CARL C. BRIGHAM, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Meeting, New Haven, Conn., September 1-8, 1929. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE: 
President, RANDALL J. CONDON, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary, Mrs. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 26—July 4, 1929. 
ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS: 
President, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, NATHAN PERELES, Jr., 429 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23-25, 1929. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS: 
President, JUNE R. DONNELLEY, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, ISABELLA K. RHODES, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 13-18, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE: 
President, GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Secretary, RoY CHILDS JONES, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., May, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF COOPERATIVE COLLEGES: 

President, K. G. MATHESON, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, C. W. LYTLE, New York University, New York, N. Y 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, June 18, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE CENTRAL 

WEST AND SOUTH: 

President, A. G. BOVEE, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, JOSEPHINE T. ALLIN, 4805 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Meeting, Chicago, Itl., May 10-11, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF RELIGION: 
President, J. F, BALZER, Northfield, Minn. 
Secretary, DALES BUCHANAN, Monmouth, Il. 
Meeting, Chicago, IIl., June, 1929. 

ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS: 
President, HERMANN KNAPP, Iowa State College, Ames, lowa. ' 
Seeretary, CHARLES A. KUNTZ, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Meeting, Urbana, Ill., May 16-17, 1929. 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION: 

eresident, R. M. PHILLIPPS, Capital City Commercial College, Des Moines, 
owa. 

Secretary, W. F. MCDANIEL, Box 752, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Meeting, Des Moines, Iowa, May 2-4, 1929. 

CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF: 
President, FRANK M. Driacs, Ogden, Utah. 

Secretary, IGNATIUS BJORLEE, Frederick, Md. 
Meeting, Faribault, Minn., June 17, 1929. 

INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION: 

President, CAROLINE W. BARBOUR, State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 
Secretary, CHARLOTTE B. NorTON, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Rochester, N. Y., April 29-May 3, 1929. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS: 

President, LUCILLA MCCALMONT, Utica, N. Y. 
Secretary, L. B. Furry, Johnstown, Pa. 
Mecting, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., April 24-26, 1929. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS: 
President, GEORGE KING, Board of Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Secretary, JOHN S. Mount, State House, Trenton, N. J 
Meeting, Trenton, N. J.. May 21-24, 1929. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF VISITING TEACHERS: 

President, HELEN R. SM1TH, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Lois A. MEREDITH, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., June 26—July 3, 1929. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 

President, Right Rev. THomMAs J. SHAHAN, 2935 Upton St., Washington, D.C. 
Secretary, Right Rev. FRANCIS W. HOowARD, 1140 Madison Avenue, Coving- 


ton, Ky. 
Meeting, Toledo, Ohio, June 24-27, 1929. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK: 

President, PORTER E. LEE, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, HOWARD R. KNIGHT, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., June 26-July 3, 1929. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 

President, Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 
Secretary, Mrs. ARTHUR C. WATKINS, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., May 5-11, 1929. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 

President, JEREMIAH W. JENKS, 13 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, R. H. EpwARDs, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
_Mecting, New York, N. Y., May 1, 1929. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
President, UEL W. LAMKIN, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Secretary, J. W. CRABTREE, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 28-July 4, 1929. 

NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION: 

President, GEORGE W. WI1CKERSHAM, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, CHARLES L.. CHUTE, 370 Seventh Aveune, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., June 25-29, 1929. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND CORRECTION OF SPEECH 

DISORDERS: 
President, WALTER B. SWIFT, 110 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 28-July 4, 1929. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION: 
President, T. H. SHELBY, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Secretary, W. S. BITTNER, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Meeting, Austin, Tex., May 13-15, 1929. 

PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH: 
President, HENRY H. SWEETS, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, D. S. GAGE, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Meeting, Montreat, N. C., July 2-7, 1929. 
SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 
President, DAVID A. WARD, Wilmington, Del. 
Secretary, RAYMOND W. HEIM, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 30-July 5, 1929. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
President, D. S. KIMBALL, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary, F. L.. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, June 19-22, 1929. 

SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES: 

President, MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 3858 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Mrs. IRENE B. YOUNG, 3202 North Forty-eighth St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., June 17-18, 1929. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA: 

President, ERNEST L. CRANDALL, 500 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, ROWLAND ROGERS, 74 Sherman Street, Long Island, N. Y. 
Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., June 28-July 4, 1929. 

WORLD COMMITTEE ON PEACE THROUGH EDUCATION: 
President, P. W. Kuo, 119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland, July 25-August 4, 1929. 

WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS: 
President, A. O. THoMAS, State House, Augusta, Me. 

Secretary, C. H. WILLIAMS, 101 Jesse Hall, Columbia, Mo. 
Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland, July 4-24, 1929. 


REWARD OF EDUCATION 
NOT MEASURED BY 
MONEY WAGES 


TATISTICS SHOW that as a rule educated men 
are paid somewhat in proportion to their 
education; the educated man has very great 
advantage in the attainment of good posi- 
tions. I should be disposed to say, however, 

that, for the future, the man who is simply looking for 

bread and butter may get it more easily through other 
channels than through a learned career. But your answer 
must not rest upon these facts alone, for the pay or re- 
ward for a college education can not be measured in 
terms of money wages earned. The privilege of a higher 
education introduces the educated man to the possibility 
of earning things which may be infinitely more valu- 
able than bread and butter or dollars and cents. If you 
seek the rewards which come to a man who dedicates 


his life to a highly learned occupation, you will find’ 


your great and immeasurable rewards in such things 
as these: The gratitude of humanity for service; the 
adventures, thrills, and triumphs of exploration in sci- 
ence, art, and industry; the pleasure of self-expression 
and satisfaction in the promulgation of your own ideas, 
as in teaching; the acquisition of social status; and the 
opportunity for satisfying your intellectual ambitions, 
for which many a man would pay a fortune. 

—CARL E. SEASHORE 
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CHOOL LIFE is intended to be useful to all persons whose interest is in education. It is not devoted 
to any specialty. Its ambition is to present well-considered articles in every field of education which will 
be not only indispensable to those who work in that field but-helpful to all others as well. Articles of high 
character on secondary education have been printed under the auspices of the National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education, of which Dr. J. B. Edmonson is chairman and Carl A. Jessen is secretary ; these articles 
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series will not overshadow others of equal value. Consular reports on education in other countries constantly 
come to us through the State Department ; frequent articles are printed on child health and school hygiene; 
higher education is represented in reasonable measure. In short, SCHOOL LIFE means to cover the whole field 
of education as well as its limited extent will permit. 
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the United States, add 25 cents a year. Club Rate: Fifty copies or more will be sent in bulk to one address 
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Organization of Secondary E:ducation in [wo 


Units of Four Years Each 


Such Organization Economical in Administration and in Accelerating Progress of Bright Students. Satisfactorily 
Provides Completion Courses for Semiprofessional Occupations. Affords Student Body Sufficient for Junior College 


Work in Places Too Small for Separate Colleges. 


Tends to Avoid Overlapping and to Facilitate Articulation. 


Necessity for Reorganization Generally Conceded 


N ORGANIZATION of two second- 
ary school units of four years each, 
preceded by a six-year elementary school, 
promises to meet satisfactorily the new 
demands made by American society on 
the secondary school, and as a scheme of 
administration it possesses distinct ad- 
vantages. 

For the average child the secondary 
school organized under a 4-4 plan allots 
the first unit to the period of early adoles- 
cence, and the second unit to the period of 
later (perhaps more exactly ‘‘middle’’) 
adolescence. 


Intelligence Reaches Climax in Middle Adolescence 


“Middle adolescence,” says Dr. Freder- 
ick Eby, in The Nation’s Schools for Feb- 
ruary, 1929, ‘‘is the age of great decisions. 
The deepest decisions of life are con- 
fronted at this era, and permanent choices 
are made which determine the future, and 
affect every feature of the rapidly con- 
gealing personality. Nine-tenths of our 
youth settle at this stage their life attitude 
in regard to religious beliefs and practices. 
Ideals are never so pure, lofty, uncom- 
promised, and imperative. The most 
enduring as well as the deepest friendships 
are formed, intelligence reaches its climax, 
and for all normal individuals the mating 
instinct with its secondary and asso- 
eiated phenomena begins to dominate 
the mind and will. It is above all others 
the era when the main feature of person- 
ality, the lifelong habits of thought and 
action are determined. Along with all 
these other decisions a final choice of 
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vocation is made, and the life career 
motive becomes the impelling force.” 

If a single school unit with trained staff 
eould deal with this period of life, most 
beneficial results may be expected. 


Economical in Money and in Time 


The 4-4 plan should effect economics 
in administration. In general only two 
administrative staffs will be required to 
do the work of the three engaged in a 
3-3-2 organization. The cost of hous- 
ing, also, especially in its maintenance 
and operation, should be considerably 
lessened. Moreover, the curricula of the 
lower unit are so different from that of 
the upper unit that highly specialized 
workrooms and laboratories will be re- 
quired in the higher unit only. Likewise 
the libraries of the lower unit will be less 
expensive to purchase, to maintain, and 
to operate than they will in the upper 
unit. The 3-3-2 organization makes 
necessary two library organizations of the 
expensive type while the 4-4 necessitates 
but one. School auditoriums, stadia, 
cafeteria, and other service features are 
expensive. Any scheme affording oppor- 
tunity to reduce these from three units 
to two must be considered advantageous. 

The time of the student should be con- 
served in the 4-4 organization for several 
reasons. Two-year units afford almost 
no opportunity for the bright student to 
make rapid progress. The 3-year unit 
has not proven satisfactory in accelerat- 
ing students because it is difficult for 
even a bright pupil to do three years’ 


work in two years and the peculiar 
prejudices of the high-school age work 
against graduating a student from a 
3-year unit in two and one-half years. 
One of the major administration ad- 
vantages of the old 4-year high school 
was that many pupils could be graduated 
in three years’ time. 


Completion Courses of Junior College Grade 


The 4-4 organization will enable the 
upper unit to render a distinctive educa- 
tional service not now satisfactorily done 
in the public schools. I refer to educa- 
tion for the so-called ‘‘semiprofessions.”’ 
Four years ago R. J. Leonard, director of 
the school of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, called attention to 
the fact that studies of occupations in- 
dicated that training for then belonged 
on different educational levels. Doctor 
Leonard suggested a permanent field for 
our proposed upper secondary unit. He 
said in part: ‘‘In so far as universities 
concern themselves with professional 
education, their efforts will be confined to. 
the higher and highest levels. Those are 
the permanent university fields. No 
other institutions can perform these serv- 
ices satisfactorily. And, in so far as junior 
colleges concern themselves with occupa- 
tional education, their efforts will be con- 
fined to the middle level and, in like 
manner, this will be their permanent 
ficld.”” 

Studies by Leonard V. Koos in the fields 
of engineering, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, and by Frank Waters Thomas, who 
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earricd JKoos’s engineering studies fur- 
ther, indicate that an upper secondary 
unit of the type proposed can make a real 
contribution. Koos listed 104 so-called 
engineering occupations and asked 100 
deans of schools of engineering to desig- 
nate which occupations were professional 
in character, requiring four years of 
college work, which were semiprofessional, 
requiring probably only 2 years of col- 
legiate work, and which were on a trade 
level, requiring no collegiate work. In 
spite of much variation in opinion, approx- 
imately 50 per cent of the deans agreed 
that 43 of the 104 occupations belonged 
on the semiprofessional level, and 32 on 
the professional level. 


More Semiprofessional than Professional Occupations 


Thomas explains his investigation as 
follows: ‘‘In order to determine how the 
workers in engineering occupations were 
distributed among thesc groups, the 
writer undertook in 1926 an inquiry 
among large corporations in California 
which employed trained engineers. The 
two groups of occupations, segregated in 
accordance with the findings of [Koos, 
were listed but with no suggestion that 
the first 43 of these were classified as 
semiprofessional and the remaining 32 as 
professional. These lists were sent to the 
employment managers of the 12 corpora- 
tions carrying on the most extensive 
engineering projects in the State. Each 
was requested to indicate the number of 
men employed by his organization in each 
occupation listed. The replies in every 
case were prompt and carefully prepared. 
These showed 755 men employed in semi- 
professional work, and 289 employed in 
fully professional engineering work.” 

Moreover, even the existence of numer- 
ous schools and colleges of business, 
commerce, engineering, etc., operated for 
private gain is sufficient evidence that a 
large field of education is inadequately 
served by the present public school system. 


Small Population Centers May Have Colleges 


Combining the two upper high school 
years with the two lower division college 
years should afford a large enough body 
of students to justify colleges in centers 
of population insufficient in size to main- 
tain a 4-year liberal arts college or even 
a 2-year junior college. Of course we are 
still in the midst of a controversy between 
the college administrators regarding how 
many persons should go to college. Only 
two years ago Chancellor Lindley, of the 
University of IXansas, insisted that “in a 
democracy the chicf duty of a college is 
to train for useful and intelligent citizen- 
ship the largest possible number of young 
inen and women.” If we approve this 
stand, we should note that college sur- 
veys, especially of the publicly supported 
eolleges and universities, that have given 
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any consideration to the matter of stu- 
dents’ residence are in agreement that a 
high correlation exists between attendance 


at college and the nearness of residence 


to the college. 
College Students Drawn from Neighboring Territory 


In the Texas educational survey, for 
example, where the survey staff divided 
the State into five groups of counties, the 
first fifth having the fewest college 
students per thousand population and 
ranging to the last fifth having the most 
students per thousand population, it was 
shown that the countics which have the 
least access to the State schools have the 
lowest percentage of college students per 
unit of population. 

Studying the student population in 21 
land-grant colleges scattered all over the 
United States from Rhode Island to Ore- 
gon, and from Michigan to Florida, 
Doctor Klein of the United States Bureau 
of Education in a study not yet published, 
finds that of a grand total of 63,177 
students— 

16,903 students live within 25 
miles of college. 

5,833 students live from 25 to 50 
miles from college. 

12,213 students live from 51 to 100 
miles from college. 

24,254 students live from 101 to 
500 miles from college. 

3,974 students live over 500 miles 
from college. 

On a basis of these figures it is found 
that the homes of 26 per cent of the stu- 
dents enrolled in these colleges are located 
within 25 miles of the college; 36 per cent 
within 50 miles; 55 per cent within 100 
miles; 38 per cent between 101 and 500 
miles; and only 6 per cent more than 
500 miles. 


Contributes to Efficient Articulation 


Onc of the serious problems of articula- 
tion between college and high school 
to-day is found in the duplication of 
courses. This overlapping can more 
readily be eliminated in a 4-year upper 
secondary unit than in the 2-year junior 
college or in the 4-year arts college. 
College men have been working on this 
problem ever since 1913, when President 
Angell of Yale justified the college in 
offering certain work of secondary grade 
in order that a student who had not 
obtained it in his high-school course might 
take it in college, but questioned the policy 
whereby the student ‘‘when once he is 
safely inside the college walls, finds 
himself set to doing right over again much 
which he has already done in school.”’ 

Doctor Koos studied the problem in 
1922 from several points of view. First, 
he examined certain subject offerings in 
86 colleges and 250 high schools. The 


courses were classified as secondary, partly 
secondary, and collegiate. His findings 
were that, on the average, the freshman 
and sophomore offerings of the 86 colleges 
were to be classified 20 per cent as second- 
ary, 25 per cent as partly secondary, and 
55 per cent as collegiate. 

Again, 200 students in the University 
of Minnesota enrolled in the freshman 
and sophomore vears in the College of 
Science, Literature, and Arts, were asked 
to estimate the duplication of their high- 
school work in the various college sub- 
jects. The range of overlapping was 
found to vary from less than 1 per cent 
in occupational subjects, ancient lan- 
guages, and mathematics, to 36 per cent 
in English. But an estimated average 
of 15 per cent duplication for all subjects 
was found to exist in the experiences of 
these 200 students. 


Some Objections Have Been Urged 


I think I should mention some of the 
objections that have been made to this 
4—4 type of organization and some of the 
dangers o1 pitfalls that may be encoun- 
tered in it. 

An argument against the 6-4-4 plan is 
that the development of these colleges 
in great numbers will draw too heavily 
from well-established private and endowed 
institutions which are now doing good 
work. Dr. George H. Palmer of Harvard 
expressed this opinion in an article in 
Atlartic Monthly in April, 1927.  Al- 
though there is some danger of this 
happening especially in the newer sec- 
tions of the Nation, I believe no serious 
menace exists. 


Reorganize Some Colleges on Continental Plan 


The college population of the country 
has been increasing by leaps and bcunds 
and it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that all of the best private institu- 
tions have been compelled to put on rigid 
entrance -requirements. The applicants 
for admission are far more than they can 
accept And there will always be many 
parents who will desire for their children 
four years of liberal arts instruction 
prior to entrance upon professional schools 
and who will have the economic resources 
to give their children this additional 
education. Tc thei needs the 4-year 
arts college will continuc to minister. 
It is probably advisable for some of the 
present 4-vear endowed colleges to re- 
oOlganize in a way to perform primarily 
the functions of a continental university. 
When this is done the picsent upper divi- 
sion or senior college must undergo some 
fundamental changes. With this prob- 
lem, however, this paper is not imme- 
diately concerred. 

It is said that there is danger that 
local ambitions will lead to the cieation 
cf colleges of the new type where the 
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cconomic resources cf the community are 
insufficient and the burden on the tax- 
pzeyeis will be too hcavy. This, to be sure, 
must be carefully safcguarded by laws 
establishing minimum pupil enrollment 
and minimum assessed valuation for 
aieas planning establishment of junior 
college districts. It may also be well 
for school research workers to establish 
the percentages of public funds which 
should be devoted toelementary and sec- 
ondary and collegiate schooling in order 
that ‘‘community civic pride’? may not 
abet a college in robbing the schools of 
lower rank of their just share of funds. 

Precaution must be taken, too, lest the 
local college prematurely develops ambi- 
tions to do senior college work. I 
believe, however, that this is more likely 
to occur where the separate 2-year junior 
college exists. In his preliminary survey 
of secondary education in California, Koos 
discovered enough evidence of this tend- 
ency to lead him tosound a note of warning. 


Liberal Arts Curriculum May be Dup icated 


It is argued that the curriculum will be 
merely a duplication of the present liberal 
arts college curriculum. If this is a real 
danger it can be overcome by educational 
statesmanship on the part of those who 
administer the new schools. But if the 
liberal arts college curriculum is good for 
those who attend the 4-year colleges 
are we not justified in duplicating it in 
part for the benefit of students who must 
study near their own homes? 

It is claimed, also, that the period of 
school life is not shortened by the new 
type of organization. Doctor Judd and 
his associates on the Commission on the 
Length of Elementary Education have 
made out a strong case for the shortcning 
of the precollege period of education. I 
have already shown that able students 
can easily save two years of time in the 
4-4 organization. A still larger number 
can save one year. It has also becn shown 
that the present overlapping between 
high school and college is more readily 
eliminated through the new type of 
organization than it is through the older 
type. 


Enrichment Sometimes Better than Shortening 


I contend, however, that for a great 
many students in communities where the 
employment opportunities for young 
people are not plentiful and the average 
economic well-being of familics is high 
the curriculum should be enriched rather 
than the school period shortened. For 
them this argument will not apply and if 
in time a degree is offered at the end of 
the upper 4-year unit, many students of 
inferior ability now struggling with 
senior college work for the sake of a 
degree will end their formal schooling 
with the junior college. 


It is feared that the ‘‘amateur scholar” 
will disappear from American life. This 
argument also is advanced by Dr. George 
H. Palmer in the Atlantic Monthly article 
that I have quoted. As I have pointed 
out, 4-year liberal arts colleges are in 
little danger from the new institution. 
In return for whatever loss Doctor Palmer 
foresees we sliould have a larger percent- 
age of our population possessors of two 
years more of liberal arts training than 
they now get. 


Need of Reorganization Generally Recognized 


It is generally agreed that our secondary 
school system needs reorganization. 
American life has changed significantly 
in the past half century. Immigration 
from Europe has brought new racial 
elements into the country; free western 
land is exhausted and it is no longer a 
possible outlet for those who fail in busi- 
ness; manufacturing processes have been 
profoundly changed by the development 
of machinery and the application of 
steam and electric power; concentration 
of control of industry in the hands of a 
relatively few managing corporations 
has practically been accomplished; wide- 
spread ownership of stocks and bonds of 
big industrial and business concerns has 
made ‘“‘capitalists” of an ever-increasing 
percentage of our population; wages have 
increased and better standards of living 
have resulted, especially in the ranks of 
skilled labor; the movement of popula- 
tion from country to city has set in, in- 
creasing the population of many large 
cities at an astounding rate; and last but 
not least significant, the character of 
the home has seriously changed as a 
result of the urbanization of population 
and the widespread employment of women 
in industry and business. 


Social Changes Produce New Types 


Heretofore, important changes in so- 
ciety have resulted in new types of 
secondary schools. The present 4-year 
high school, for instance, resulted from 
changes in social conditions. Comment- 
ing on its development and the reasons 
theiefor, E. P. Cubberley, in his Public 
Education in the United States, says: 
“‘As the colonial Latin grammar school 
had represented the educational nceds of 
a society based on classes, and the acad- 
emies had represented a transition pcriod 
and marked the growth of a middle class, 
so the rising democracy of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century now 
demanded and obtained the democratic 
high school, supported by the public and 
equally open to all, to meet the educa- 
tional needs of a new socicty built on the 
basis of a new and aggressive democracy.” 

Although changes have occurred in 
the curricula of the high school, none is 
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coinparable in scope and significance with 
the changes which have taken place in 
American life. Our high schools are 
called upon to-day to serve types of pupils 
never before enrolled in secondary schools. 
That the percentage of eligible age groups 
attending high school has been increasing 
at a most unprecedented rate is shown by 
the following table: 


High school population, and number and 
per cent enrolled in public high schools, 
1890-1926 


Enroll- 


: . | Per cent 
Population} ment in 
Year 14-17 in | publichigh| Column 3 
. thousands | schools in Pala 9 
thousands 
1 2 3 | 4 

= —_ ——— —— —_ 
5, 295 203 3. 83 
6, 163 519 8.43 
7, 230 915 12. 66 
7, 483 1, 329 17. 76 
7, 736 2, 199 28, 43 
8, 040 | 3, 757 46. 73 


From less than 4 per cent of the eligible 
age group enrolled in public high schools 
in 1890 the percentage has risen to nearly 
47 per cent in 1926. Not more than 8 to 
10 per cent of a given generation is re- 
quired to fill all professional needs and 
all posts of directive and managerial 
types in business and industry. We must 
assume, therefore, that unless new types 
of schools are developed, the secondary 
school is unlikely to meet the real needs 
of all the pupils now demanding service 
of it. 

One Sixth Have Been Reorganized 


Experiments in the reorganization of the 
high school are going on all over the 
Nation and especially in the large cities 
and in those States where the average 
economic well-being is high. The Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Supcrin- 
tendence records the fact that approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of all the public high 
schools in the United States in 1926 could 
be classed as ‘‘reorganized high schools.” 
Seventy-two per cent of the cities of 
100,000 population and more had reor- 
ganized their secondary schools by estab- 
lishing junior high schools, and 61 per 
eent of the cities of population between 
30,000 and 100,000 had taken similar 
action. The most common characteristic 
of ‘‘reorganized high schools”’ is a junior 
high school embracing usually the first 
three years of the secondary school period. 

Simultaneously with the establishment 
of these junior high schools, however, has 
come an upward extension of the second- 
ary school by the addition of “junior 
colleges.’”’ The studies of Koos and Whit- 
ney show that in the year 1921-22 there 
were 189 junior colleges, public and pri- 
vate, in the United States enrolling 16,121 

(Continued on page 198) 


Growing Children are Studied at Washington 
Child Research Center 


Report of Activities of the First Year. Twenty-four Children From Two to Three and a Half Years Old Enrolled in 
Nursery School. Daily Regimen Includes Lunch and Afternoon Nap. Psychological and Social Investigations 
Conducted Without Interfering With Free Activity of Children. Independence and Social Adaptability Developed 


\ 7 ASHING'VON Child Research Cen- 

ter opened February 22, 1928. 
The purpose was to develop a center in 
which various Federal and private agen- 
cies in Washington and the vicinity 
could cooperate in the development of 
research projects and in the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding develop- 
ment of children; also to bring together 
specialists with various viewpoints in the 
study of the growing child. 

The following agencies cooperate with 
the center: Bureau of Home Economics, 
Committee on Child Development of the 
National Research Council, University 
of Maryland, George Washington Uni- 
versity, United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, American Association of University 
Women, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, and the Bureau of Education. 
Each organization is represented on the 
executive committee. 


By MANDEL SHERMAN 
Director Washington Child Research Center 


The center is divided into a nursery- 
school section for the study of normal 
young children, and a consultation scec- 
tion for problem children. In general 
the work may be divided into five phases: 
(1) Study cf the development of normal 
young children in the nursery section; 
(2) study and treatment of problem chil- 
dren in the consultation section; (3) class 
teaching and parent education; (4) re- 
search; (5) cooperation with other in- 
stitutions. 

In the nursery-school section a group 
of 24 children ranging in age from two 
to three and a half years are enrolled. 
The prerequisite for entrance is at least 
average intelligence and the parents’ 
assurance that they will cooperate in the 
program of the centcr. 

The children attend daily from 9 a. m. 
to 4 or 5 p.m. A complete regimen is 
planned to include lunch and nap as part 


of the routine of the nursery school. 
Four trained teachers supervise their ac- 
tivitics during the day and psychological 
and social investigations are carried on 
by other workers. Play, food, and after- 
noon nap are taken into consideration 
when experimental studies are conducted. 
In other words, no study seriously in- 
terrupts a continuously normal environ- 
ment. This allows for spontaneity of be- 
havior since no artificial stimulation is 
necessary to bring out normal reactions. 
Every worker studying a problem first 
becomes acquainted with the children so 
that they may not react antagonistically 
nor with fear during the experiment. 

In the past, observations of children 
were influenced by emotional and philo- 
sophical conceptions; attitudes were rcad 
into the minds of children. Not only was 
this true of parents and teachers, but of 
physicians and psychologists as well. <A 


Children set the tables and serve themselves. 
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Behavior problems connected with eating habits are corrected 
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detached, experimental attitude toward 
ehildren has been difficult to obtain. 
Furthermore, many people have been and 
still are somewhat dubious of experi- 
ments with children, for they misunder- 
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will get for him objeets which he could 
not otherwise obtain. A mother often 
reports that she has tried many wavs of 
eliminating temper tantrums—coaring, 
despite her 


reward, punishment—but 


Right selection of equipment encourages social cooperation 


stand the term and think of it in the light 
of possible harm. The center recognizes 
the need of cooperation of laymen in 
developing objective experimental pro- 
cedures and has enlisted the aid of parents. 

For a long time it was thought that 
children are born with mental predispo 
siticns, certain tendencies which deter- 
mine the future of the child regardless of 
his experiences during eaily life. But it 
has been amply shown that the child at 
birth possesses little more than the ea- 
pacity for physical development and in- 
tellectual growth. All of his character- 
isties develop as a result of training and 
experience. The first few years of life 
are extremely important, because it is 
during this time that the fundamentals of 
the child’s personality are established. 
It is therefore necessary that training 
during the first few years of life be such 
that desirable personality traits develop. 
But methods of training must first be 
investigated by studying the various fac- 
tors which determine a echild’s growth. 
Since personality is dependent upon en- 
vironmental influences, the various factors 
in the environment must be analyzed 
before changes are instituted. Such in- 
vestigations are extremely important, and 
the center is now devoting considerable 
time in analyzing various factors which 
influence a child’s development. 


Children Learn Tantrums Not Profitable 


Emotional disturbances, such as temper 
tantrums and irritability, are not the 
result of inherent nervcus weakness but 
of the method which a child adopts in 
attaining his desires. In other words, a 
child who uses temper tantrums. to 
reach a goal has learned that this method 


efforts the tantrums continue with 
greater frequency and intensity. In the 
treatment of temper tantrums st the 
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nursery school the child is shown that his 
goal may be attained more quickly in 
other ways. If he persists in his tan- 
trums, he is left entircly alone and soon 
learns that they are not profitable. 

Probably the most important traits a 
child must learn are independence and 
social adaptability. He must rely upon 
himself and react to others without inter- 
fering with their rights. The routine of 
the center is arranged so that every child 
meets situations in which these traits can 
develop. During the lunch hour, for 
example, each child is responsible on cer- 
tain days for the proper setting of the 
table; he must see that all children at the 
table are served. At home many parents 
help the child in his ordinary activities to 
such an extent that he is not able to learn 
to take care of himself. It is profitable 
to give a child definite chores and duties 
which stimulate and interest him. Chil- 
dren as voung as 4 or 5 may be extremely 
useful in the home by taking care of them- 
selves, thus allowing other members of 
the family more time for other things. 
Most mothers have little time for anything 
but the actual care of their children. 
As a result they do not allow them the 
proper exereise of their activities. 


Unknown to the resting children an observer takes notes to supplement kyimograph records 
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Growth is partially dependent upon 
proper stimulation and practice.  Al- 
though it is generally accepted that the 
capacity for intellectual development is 
determined at birth recent experiments 
have shown that this inherent capacity 
fails to develop fully under poor environ- 
mental conditions. For example, depend- 
ent children placed in an improved envi- 
ronment develop intellectually at a greater 
rate than when left in an unsuitable 
environment. Furthermore, the earlier 
a child is placed in a good environment 
the greater is his increase of intelligence. 


Proper Enoironment Necessary to Development 


The development of children is favor- 
ably influenced by their social contacts 
outside theirhome. Social usefulness and 
productiveness are dependent upon the 
ability to adjust to new situations. When 
a child lives continually at home his reac- 
tions are restricted because he is meeting 
similar situations daily. Attendance at a 
nursery school allows him to learn gradu- 
ally to adjust to new and interesting situ- 
ations, many of which he will meet later 
in life. 

Many personality characteristics are 
well established by the age of 2. These 
may be undesirable as well as desirable 
traits. By recognizing undesirable traits 
and changing the environment and the 
child’s attitudes toward his behavior it is 
possible so to alter his personality that 
desirable traits are substituted for the 
undesirable. In this way the personality 
of the child not only is reestablished to 
better advantage but he is also given an 
opportunity to develop habits which will 
aid him in the establishment of more useful 
ones later on. Thus the nursery school 
places a great deal of emphasis upon the 
development of the personality of 2-year- 
olds, whereas little attention is ordinarily 
paid to this phase of development. 


Each Child Studied Periodically 


The personality of each child is studied 
on entrance and periodically later on. 
Three or four children are assigned to a 
member of the staff who is responsible for 
their progress. Weekly staff meetings are 
held at which the behavior and develop- 
meut of every child are discussed, and 
plans outlined for future treatment. 

It is undoubtedly true that the person- 
ality of children who receive nursery school 
training develops more favorably than 
that of children who do not receive such 
training. One research student for the 
past year has been experimentally observ- 
ing a number of children in the nursery 
school, as well as a number of children not 
in attendance. The results thus far 
indicate that desirable personality traits 
develop at a greater rate in children with 
nursery school training than in those who 
have not attended a nursery school and 
have never taken part in directed group 
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activity. Apparently a situation which 
requires group cooperation and the direc- 
tion of a trained worker helps develop 
desirable social traits. Personality traits 
develop by a learning process. Partly by 
trial and error and partly by direction the 
child learns to utilize certain characteris- 
tics in social groups and to eliminate 
others. Learning desirable traits and 
discarding undesirable characteristics are 
fostered by group competition directed by 
trained workers. 

Intelligence tests are given each child 
at the time of entrance and periodically 
throughout the year. Although some 
experimenters have concluded that attend- 
ance at a nursery school does not increase 
the rate of growth of intelligence others 
have found that a stimulating environ- 
ment does increase this growth. Our own 
results indicate that the children of the 
nursery school have developed rapidly, 
possibly due to the constant stimulation 
which they receive in competitive play with 
individuals of their own age tending to in- 
crease their ingenuity and language ability. 

The pediatrician is responsible for the 
physical condition of the children. Each 
child is examined on entrance and there- 
after receives a hygienic examination 
each morning. If signs of a cold, fever, 
or any contagious disease are observed 
the child ts immediately sent home and 
the family physician notified. The weight 
is recorded every two weeks by the nutri- 
tionist who regulates the amount of food 
intake of each child. 


Nutritional Condition is Carefully Measured 


Dietary records on form cards are made 
during the lunch, period’ describing the 
manner of eating and type and amount of 
food eaten. On occasions a careful sum- 
mary of the food intake is kept by the 
mother so that the nutritionist may have 
a better understanding of the child’s 
nutritional. condition. The nutritional 
condition of the children at the nursery 
school as measured by muscle tone, height, 
and weight is above that of children of 
the same age in the general population: 

Cooperation of various specialists in 
outlining the program for each child has 
becn found helpful because of the many 
factors influencing the development of 
undesirable habits. For example, in 
cases of poor nutrition, often accompanied 
by increased irritability, the nutritionist 
and pediatrician study the problem and 
institute changes to improve the child’s 
physical and nutritional condition. 

In general the program for the children 
is planned so that their physical and 
nutritional condition, their intellectual 
growth and personality may develop to 
the fullest extent. Conditions are pro- 
vided which aid them to develop ingenu- 
ity and spontaneity and increase their 
independence and ability to solve 
problems. 


The aim of the work with pro lem 
children is twofold, namely, service and 
research. Problem children below 10 
years of age are accepted for diagnosis 
and study. They are referred to the 
center by many agencies and individuals, 
the public schools, hospital dispensaries 
and social service agencies, physicians, 
and psychologists. 

Children who are likely to furnish 
material for special studies and for 
demonstration to classes in child be- 
havior are accepted for 3-month periods. 
By enrolling these problem cases on a 
three months’ basis it is possible to study 
each child carefully and to investigate 
the home conditions and the various 
environmental influences which the child 
meets. Thus the parents become inte- 
gral members of the center and furnish 
valuable data. After an initial exam- 
ination the child is asked to return at 
stated intervals whose frequency depends 
upon the type and severity of the problem. 
If necessary, the children stay at the 
center for several hours when continuous 
observation is desirable. 


Detailed History of Development and Behavior 


The examination of these children in- 
cludes physical, psychological, and psy- 
chiatric investigation in addition to a 
study of dietary habits and nutritional 
condition. A detailed history of the 
development and behavior of each child 
is obtained and instructions are given to 
the parents for their observation of the 
child in a systematic manner. In this 
way it is possible to determine various 
factors otherwise often overlooked which 
influence behavior. When necessary a 
school history is obtained, and in all 
cases the principal or teacher is given a 
résumé of our findings and is requested 
to cooperate in the subsequent treatment. 

A study of the behavior of parents is 
niade in cvery case examined at the center. 
Fifty-seven problem children were studied 
during 1928, and in many eases it was 
found that the parents were the direct 
cause of the problem. Misinforination of 
parents was a particularly frequent cause 
of unsatisfactory training methods. Many 
children, for example, are misinforined by 
their parents regarding sex and religion, 
since parents are often hesitant about these 
subjects and do not allow their discussion. 

Experiments at the center have shown 
that the development of the emotions is 
greatly influenced by training, and that 
heredity does not determine their devel- 
opment. The stimulating conditions 
which newborn infants meet determine 
their emotional reactions. Emotions de- 
velop by a process of learning similar to 
the learning of any habit. Although defi- 
nite emotions can not be recognized 
until a child learns the use of language 
and comes in contact with other children 
aud adults socially, the manner in which 
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he reacts to euvironmental stimuli even 
before he is a year old determines the 
way he will react emotionally later on. 
Thus every emotional disturbance can 
be traced to environmental conditions. 
This knowledge has been a great aid in 
the treatment of problem cases. 

It is important to deal with the prob- 
lems of children at an early age not only 
in order to eliminate these problems but 
also to develop characteristics which will 
obviate more serious difficulties later on. 
Most of the problems of adolescents and 
adults have their origin in experiences of 
early life; treatment, to be effective in 
preventing these problems, must be begun 
early. 

A course in child development is offered 
in two sections, one for graduate students 
and one for undergraduates. The subject 
matter includes a review of the physio- 
logical, psychological, and psychiatric 
concepts of child development. In addi- 
tion to regular class work clinical demon- 
strations of problem cases are given twice 
a week. Students in the department of 
psychology and education at the George 
Washington University and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland make up most of this 
class. At present only 65 students can 
be accommodated, although considerably 
more than this number applied for regis- 
tration. 


Laboratory Course in Home Economics 


A laboratory course is offered to 
students in home economics, small groups 
of from three to seven observing the activ- 
ities of children in the nursery school. 
Most of these students are from the 
department of home economics education 
of the University of Maryland. 

Individual conferences are held with 
parents of children who attend either the 
nursery school or the consultation section. 
In addition, parents of the nursery-school 
children meet at intervals to discuss 
problems common to most of them. 
During the spring of 1928 seven lecture 
sonferences were held at which an average 
of 40 parents attended. These _lec- 
tures were given by Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Home Economics; Dr. Grover Kempf, 
surgeon, United States Public Health 
Service; Christine Heinig and Dr. Mandel 
Sherman of the staff of the center. At 
the beginning of 1929 these lectures were 
discontinued and seminar meetings were 
arranged instead. At these meetings one 
or two parents review experimental liter- 
ature on problems of childhood, after 
which a general discussion takes place. 


Fathers Atlend Seminar Meelings 


It is encouraging that between 40 and 50 
per cent of the attendance is made up of 
fathers. It is not yet possible to reach 
any definite conclusion regarding the 
influence of the parent education program 
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on the development of the children, 
although it has been generally observed 
that the changing attitudes of the parents 
have been beneficial, and have aided the 
workers at the center in dealing with 
home problems. 

Regular study courses for mothers have 
been offered since the fall of 1928. These 
classes are conducted once a week, one by 
Miss Nell Boyd Taylor and one by Dr. 
Lois Hayden Meek, of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

Several studies are under way by mem- 
bers of the staff and research students. 
Some of these studies are conducted as 
part of the routine work of the center and 
others are special investigations. 


Flat Feet Related to Posture 


The relation between flat feet and pos- 
ture and the effect of corrective training in 
developing the musculature and posture 
of young children are being studied by 
Dr. John C. Eckhardt and Christine 
Heinig. The degree of flat-footedness is 
measured by the footprint method—a 
series of footprints is made by allowing 
the child to walk over a lampblack surface 
onto newsprint paper. 
dren with poor footprints is given special 
training, while another group is allowed 
to continue in the ordinary way. It may 
thus be possible to determine the best 
method of training children with physical 
and postural defects. 

The relation between nursery school 
training and changes in egocentricity is 
being studied by one of the fellows, Lucille 
Ezekiel. <A group of children ranging from 
2 to 3 years of age is studied to determine 
to what extent they show egocentric be- 
havior and the effect of such behavior 
upon their social adjustment. It is gen- 
erally assumed that egocentricity is modi- 
fied by social contacts with other children. 


Phantasies Studied by Dictograph Method 


The types of spoken phantasies shown 
by children below 6 years of age and their 
relationship to conflicts is being investi- 
gated by dictograph method by Rita 
O’Grady, a research student. Systematic 
phantasies manifest themselves by fre- 
quent recurrence in almost identical form, 
and are closely related to conflicts. Casual 
phantasies are aroused by stimuli present 
at the moment and are unrelated to any 
definite conflict. Children with phanta- 
sies of this type are easily diverted from 
their phantasies and quickly return to 
active play. 

A preliminary experiment on the rela- 
tion between activity and appetite is under 
way by Helen Nebeker, the nutritionist. 
A child who exercises a great deal needs 
more food to keep up his weight than one 
who does not. Are we, therefore, justified 
in urging a child with a poor appetite to 
increase his activity on the assumption 
that it will increase his appetite? Thus 


One group of chil- ~ 
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far the results indicate that appetite is not 
related to degree of activity. 

The relation between food intake at 
lunch and afternoon sleep is also being 
studied. Sleep is judged from kymograph 
records indicating the depth of sleep and 
from time records kept by the teachers. 

The character and duration of the 
afternoon sleep of young children is 
under investigation by Dr. Mandel 
Sherman. This study was designed to 
determine the relation between degree of 
activity during indoor and outdoor play 
and the character and duration of after- 
noon sleep, and the relation between dura- 
tion of the waking period before sleep and 
the length of the afternoon sleep. The 
character and duration of sleep are re- 
corded by an apparatus attached to the 
head of the bed which connects with the 
arm of a tambour that moves on a smoked 
kymograph. A timer is also attached to 
the kymograph so that 30-second inter- 
vals are recorded. 

It has been found that the activity of 
the child during play does not determine 
the character or duration of the after- 
noon sleep. There is some indication 
that the less active the child during morn- 
ing play the less restless and the longer is 
the afternoon sleep. 


No Emotional Responses in Newborn Infanis 


The development of emotional re- 
sponses of infants and young children is 
studied by Dr. Mandel Sherman. The 
subjects are newborn infants and children 
ranging in age from several hours to two 
and a half years. It has been shown that 
the newborn infant displays no distinct 
emotions. Any sudden stimulus of suffi- 
cient intensity arouses chaotic and aim- 
less responses which become more definite 
as the child grows older, particularly after 
he has begun to make social contacts and 
begins to express himself by language. 

The relation between nursery-school 
training and the development of personal- 
ity isstudied by Elizabeth Walsh, a research 
student. AU of the children in the nursery 
school were examined upon entrance and 
have been given several reexaminations. 
In addition a control group with no nurs- 
ery-school trainiug is being tested. The 
results thus far indicate that nursery-school 
training definitely develops desirable social 
personality traits in young children. 

The center has been working closely 
with other institutions interested in 
children. In addition to the many 
agencies which refer children to the 
center, institutions caring for children 
have availed themselves of our consulta- 
tion service. The center is also open to 
anyone wishing to carry on research with 
young children. The cooperation of 
governmental and private agencies has 
stimulated varied investigations which 
when correlated furnish valuable data 
concerning the child. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations Partners 


in Higher 


Education 


Fine Type of Cooperation Has Been Developed, and College Authorities Welcome It. 
Service, Built Upon Understanding of Students’ Needs, Includes Attention During Illness 
and Encouraging Participation in Social Life of Community 


By CLOYD HECK MARVIN 
President George Washington University 


ARLY UNIVERSITIES of this 

country had the active cooperation 
of the communities they sought to serve 
through the church. The earliest ele- 
mentary schools were those which were of 
the home and had the immediate super- 
vision and cooperation not only of the 
common assembly but of the home itself. 
Modern education seems to have swung 
far from this conception and one of the 
most encouraging aspects of the recent 
trend in the field of education has been 
the inception and development of parental 
cooperation. This has taken the form of 
the organization of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

The growth of the movement has been 
phenomenal and its value is attested by a 
clearer conecption of the objective of 
education on the part of the parent, and 
an increased understanding of student 
problems and their social background on 
the part of the teacher and school authori- 
ties. The parent is coming to have a 
better understanding concerning the mod- 
ern educational movements, and the 
teacher a better understanding of the 
problem of the modern home and its 
rapidly changing social background. 

Until recently parent-teacher activities 
were confined to grade and high-school 
work. There is now being developed a 
college parent-teacher association which 
extends this fine type of cooperation into 
the field of higher education. + 


Vital Part of Educational System 


College authorities have welcomed this 
incursion into their territory. In many 
instances they have gone so far as to 
include in the teacher-training courses 
offered some study of the work of parent- 
teacher associations. Many graduate stu- 
dents are using the parent-teacher iotif 
as the subject of research leading to 
advanced degrees. The parent-teacher 
movement has come to be recognized as a 
vital part of the educational system. 

The college and university cooperative 
movement has two distinet aspects, the 
service phasc, which was first emphasized, 
and the phase of edueation for parenthood. 
The latter is perhaps the more important 
and far reaching, for after all, the intelli- 


Publication sponsored by National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, represented by Mrs. 8. M. N, 
Marrs and Mrs. Laura Underhill Kohn. 


gence of parents about the business of 
being parents is one of the fundamentals 
of the educational program. Upon it 
depends the future well-being of our race. 
Modern society allows no place for the 
conception of a child as property to be 
dealt with as such. It is this attitude 
that has been responsible for many misfits 
and failures in life. The efforts of parents 
to compel their sons to be something that 
they want them to be, rather than what 
the sons themselves are fit for or ought 
to be, constitutes the cause of failure— 
and of mishavior—in college, in more 
instances than ordinarily is thought to be 
the case. 


College Gates nol the Only Avenue 


The social viewpoint that it is the thing 
to send a child to college is passing, for 
no young man or woman ought to enter 
the gates of a college unless the four years 
he spends there wil! mean more to him 
than four years spent anywhere else. 
Parents should recognize that there are 
many other avenues through which to 
approach life’s responsibilities than the 
gates of a college or a university. In 
many instances the young man or woman 
is placed upon the list of the preferred 
school long before the parent has any idea 
of whether that particular school will mean 
most in the development of the life of the 
child. 

The parent of to-day must of necessity 
look upon the young person as a person- 
ality, an individual, who has come into 
his life that he might be helped to develop 
in his natural bent. 
into any particular mold without regard 
to his capability and preferences is no 
longer regarded as wise or productive of 
the results necded in society. The need 
of modern society is for a well disciplined 
person who volitionally fits himself into 
the demands of the day. This is a erea- 
tive person and not a molded one. In 
the scheme of exact and strenuous com- 
petition such a plan is necessary. 

Recognizing that many of the parents 
are deeply interested in these principles, 
a number of the institutions of higher 
learning throughout the country are 
establishing courses for parental educa- 
tion and for knowledge of the parent- 
teacher movement that parents may 
rightly inform themselves as fo how to 


To coerce the youth > 


serve best the educational forces of the 
community. Columbia University was 
the first to introduce a course in the 
educational aspects of the parent-teacher 
inovement. The University of Georgia 
for the past five years has given such a 
course in its summer session. This year 
the George Washington University intro- 
duces such courses into its regular cur- 
ricula. Hach year the number of insti- 
tutions offering such courses has in- 
creased until in the current year 18 
colleges and universities are offering 
credit courses and 7 are offering non- 
credit courses in these fields. 


Aid the Solution of Student Problems 


The service phase of the parent-teacher 
vollege cooperative movement concerns 
itself with aiding in the solution of 
student problems. Parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in colleges attempt to serve 
through developing a spirit of under- 
standing of social problems, an attitude 
of hospitality on the part of the commu- 
nity, and a fine spirit of partnership of the 
members of the community, students, and 
the university authorities. This is at 
once appreciated by the three cooperating 
groups. Through well-planned programs 
and activities the associations have be- 
come a means of communication between 
the college authorities and the public, 
furnishing many helps to the student 
body, such as scholarships, financial aid, 
good living quarters, attention in illness 
and contacts with the home life of the 
community. 

The programs of a college parent- 
teacher association are built upon the 
interest of the members ‘in college life 
and in problems confronting young 
people of college age. It is interesting to 
note that wherever such associations have 
been formed, more important than the 
monthly programs are the activities of 
the association in looking after the wel- 
fare of the students. The college parent- 
teacher association movement originated 
with the establishment of the Mothers’ 
Club of Stanford University and it 
would be unfair for me to pass over this 
movement without mentioning the name 
of Mrs. J. W. Bingham who more recently 
has Ween the national chairman of the 
college section of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. The inovement 
has been largely developed in western 
institutions until at the present time 
there are about 30 well-organized groups. 


Theirs is a Wide Field of Usefulness 


An account of the aetivitics during the 
year of a typical group may serve to illus- 
trate its wide field of usefulness. Monthly 
meetings were held with speeches on 
some subject regarding the college affairs. 
Social meetings were held from time to 
time for the purpose of raising funds for 
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scholarships and financial aid, and for 
helping students who need assistance in 
various ways. The club gave one scholar- 
ship of $800 and administered a loan 
fund of $75. The housing committee 
inspected all rooms listed for rental to 
students, rejecting all that did not come 
up to certain standards, and thus helped 
the University authorities in one of their 
most difficult problems, housing students. 
Sick students were visited at the hospital 
and supplied with reading matter and 
other comforts. Convalescent students 
were cared for in private homes. At 
Thanksgiving and Christmas all fresh- 
men not otherwise provided for received 
invitations to dinner in private homes. 

Every opportunity was taken to make 
foreign students feel at home. Suitable 
work was provided for students working 
their way through college. Certain stu- 
dents were provided with articles of furni- 
ture for their rooms. The latest project 
of the club was to establish a convalescent 
or nursing home for students after they 
were dismissed from the hospital but 
before they were well enough to take their 
places in the dormitories or in the frater- 
nity houses. The club planned to admit 
those students free who were unable to 
pay the small fee that would be charged. 

We can thus see that the possibilities 
for service, inherent in the parent- 
teachers’ cooperative movement, are varied 
and numerous. We can see what advan- 
tages may accrue when parents and edu- 
cational institutions cooperate for the 
development of the personal and social 
life of the students. The movement as 
such is just in its beginning and those 
who are interested in its development are 
pointing the way to the fulfilling of a 
vital need and the development of the 
final cooperative unit in our formal edu- 
cational program. 

wy 


Value of Kindergarten and Kinder- 
garten Extension 


The value of the training received in 
the kindergarten and kindergarten exten- 
sion classes has been a moot question 
since the establishment of these classes. 
During the past year I made a study of 
the age-grade progress reports of the 
present 4B grade in the schools of these 
districts [Nos. 43 and 44] with the view 
to finding out the relative progress of 
pupils receiving this training and of those 
not receiving it. My survey showed that 
the children having had both kindergar- 
ten and kindergarten extension training 
made the best progress, and those having 
kindergarten training only made better 
progress than those who entered school in 
the 1A grade.—Charles E, O’ Neill, district 
superintendent of schools, New York City. 
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Will Ask for Commission to Study 
Instruction by Radio 


Secretary of the Interior Holds Conference to Consider Possibilities of Radio in Formal 


Instruction. 


Will Ask President to Name a Commission to Make Searching Scientific 


Investigation. Radio too Useful to be Monopolized by Commerce 


By HENRY RIDGELY EVANS 
Editorial Dioision, Bureau of Education 


HAT PART, if any, the Federal 

Government should take in fur- 
thering radio to supplement the regular 
courses of study in the schools was the 
topic of a conference called by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and held 
in his office May 24, 1929. The conference 
was attended by representatives of the 
National Broadcasting Co., and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System; Chair- 
man Jra E. Robison and Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio 
Commission; Dr. Wm. John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education; 
H. Robinson Shipherd, secretary of the 
Business Training Corporation, New 
York; Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the 
National Education Association; 8. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, and others. 

Secretary Wilbur, in stating the object 
of the conference, stressed the importance 
of radio as a factor ‘in education. ‘Our 
public,” he said, “is getting more ear- 
minded through the radio. An entirely 
new tool for education has come into being 
to supplement the work of the school. 
First used as a toy for entertainment and 
amusement, it has gradually become a 
potent influence in the world, for good or 
evil. The most searching scientific study 
should be made as to the best way in 
which the radio can find its place in educa- 
tion. Jt should pass out of the toy stage 
into community and domestic use.’’ 

Doctor Cooper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, stated that some effective work 
in radio is carried out in the schools of 
Oakland, Calif., and Secretary Wilbur 
cited the fact that good reactions in civics 
and government had been obtained from 
public-school children in Washington, 
D. C. Many other instances of such 
instruction were mentioned. 

John W. Ellsworth, of the National 
Broadcasting Co., stated that Walter 
Damrosch last year gave a series of con- 
certs on Friday mornings which had been 
broadcast to schools of the third and 
fourth grades to increase appreciation of 
high-grade musical compositions, and 
that other educational features were be- 
ing worked out for his corporation by a 
progressive school superintendent. Five 


thousand congratulatory letters a week, 
he said, had been received from those 
who had heard the Damrosch concerts. 
“Can radio take the place of the face-to- 
face teacher?” remarked Mr. Ellsworth, 
‘"No; it is supplementary. Let the edu- 
cators determine how we can be useful, 
and we will welcome their suggestions.’’ 

William 8S. Paley, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Systein, thought 
that good work could be accomplished 
in primary and secondary grades through 
the medium of radio, and cited the work 
of his corporation in story-telling, music, 
history, geography, science, hygiene, 
spelling games, etc. 

Chairman Robinson, of the Federal 
Radio Commission, after praising the 
work already accomplished by the broad- 
casting companies, asked the question: 
‘‘Shall we leave educational broadcasting 
to the commercial companies, or shall the 
Federal Government establish a central 
station of its own for that purpose?” 
“The time has come,’ he said, ‘‘when 
radio should not be directed merely for 
commercial purposes, but for the nation- 
wide intcrests of civic and character 
training. There should be, I think, some 
kind of supervision, at least, by the 
Federal Government along these lines. 
Through the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior the scattered 
efforts of private enterprises could be 
coordinated.’’ Judge Robinson also dis- 
cussed the practicability of the States 
owning their own stations for broadcast- 
ing educational material to their schools. 

Mr. Shipherd considered the advis- 
ability of a Federal commission on edu- 
cational broadcasting to cooperate with 
the National Education Association and 
the colleges and universities. 

Although no definite conclusions were 
formulated at the conference, the discus- 
sions were provocative of many fruitful 
exchanges of opinion. It was finally recom- 
mended that a commission should be ap- 
pointed to study the problems involved in 
the program presented by the Secretary of 
the Interior. Secretary Wilbur declared 
that he would recommend to the President 
of the United States that he consider the 
advisability of appointing a commission 
to investigate the subject. 
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Is Teaching a Profession? 


HIS TOPIC leads us to consider 

some of the differences between those 
callings which may be termed trades and 
those which may be termed professions. 

We should consider first the nature of 
the activities themselves. A trade is 
usually eoncerned with material things, 
stone, brick, wood, various metals, etc., 
while in general a professional calling ts 
concerned with relationships. The minis- 
ter deals with the relationships between 
the Creator and the creature; the lawyer 
with relationships between man and 
society or man and man; the medical 
man with relationships between the 
individual and the principle of health. 
In so far as teaching gets away from mere 
assigning of problems, checking of an- 
swers, hearing of lessons, and becomes 
concerned with the development of human 
beings and their adjustments to their 
physical and social environments, it 
partakes of a profession. 

The second item of importance has to 
do with the nature of training demanded, 
and the time required for it. <A trade is 
concerned with a certain body of facts, 
most of which can be learned in a short 
time and with the acquisition of a reason- 
able degree of skill. It may be subjected 
to a great many rules of thumb, applied 
over and over again. A_ profession, on 
the other hand, requires for tts successful 
practice a rich background of science, a 
familiarity with a great many individual 
cases and the development of judgment 
which enables one to handle in entirely 
different ways two situations which seem 
to the superficial observer to be identical. 

In the third place comes the nature of 
the reward. In general, professional serv- 
ice reccives higher financial return than 
trade service does. There is wider varia- 
tion in the payment made to practitioners 
of the professions, some receiving very 
high returns and others very meager 
returns. This is in part due to the fact 
that society looks upon the tradesman as 
one who is entitled to the full cash value 
of his work, but upon the professional 
worker as one who does not expect this. 
No physician asks the patient whose life 
he has saved to pay him the cash value 
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of that life. Society recognizes the right 
of the tradesman to earn his living by his 
trade and in many eases protects him in 
the ownership of his tools against all 
comers. A professional worker, however, 
has to be licensed by the State and this 
license may be taken away when the 
State feels that it is to its own interest to 
take it away. Professional workers, 
therefore, are socially more favored. 

It is obvious that teaching is capable of 
becoming a profession so far as the nature 
of the serviee is coneerned, provided the 
period of training is lengthened and the 
seience behind it is mastered. It may be 
asked if it can ever rank with the other 
professions either in financial returns or 
social esteem. It can not rank with the 
other professions in financial returns 
largely because teachers are in the public 
serviee, and it is not expected that the 
public shall pay what a private employer 
should pay for service of equal worth. 

The poor standing of the teaching pro- 
fession in social esteem has been largely 
due to the teachers themselves. It can 
be corrected only by a change in the 
attitude of those of us who enter it. So 
long as we do not respect our own calling 
others will not respect it.—W. J. C. 


Wy 
Teaching for Children of Isolated 


Government Employces 


ORRESPON DENCE instruction will 

be offered by the United States Bur- 

eau of Education to children of Govern- 

ment employees in isolated stations. This 

service will begin in the autumn, and will 

cover any of the-primary or secondary 

grades for which there is demand. No 
charge will be made for it. 

The number of children who will benefit 
by instruction of this type is not yet defi- 
nitely known; but it is understood that 
many lighthouse keepers, Coast Guard 
employees, forest rangers, officers and en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy have 
their families with them in places to which 


established schools are not accessible. - 


The instruction by correspondence which 
is contemplated is an effort to overcome, 
in 4 measure, the disadvantages that must 
be met by Government employees who are 
sent to isolated posts. 

Teaching by correspondence is not by 
any means a recent invention. It is as 
old as written communication. Cicero’s 
De Officiis comprised a series of letters 
written for the instruction of his son Mar- 
cus. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son gave instruction of another type by 
the same method. William Cobbett, an 
Englishman famous as an agitator a 
hundred years ago, wrote a series of letters 
to his son, James Paul, which when com- 
bined formed a complete grammar of the 


English language. Published in book 
form they had a tremendous | sale. 
Charles Toussaint and Gustav Langen- 
scheidt were, however, the originators of 
the correspondence school of the modern 
type. Their school of languages, estab- 
lished in Berlin in 1856, was for many 
years extraordinarily successful. 

Organized correspondence instruction 
in America was effectively begun by the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly in 1882. 
Chautauqua University was ehartered by 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
in 1885, and until 1900 a faculty of able 
men gave excellent instruction by corre- 
spondence to about 300 students a vear. 
Since that time a large number of com- 
mercial concerns have been organized for 
instruction by mail, and many of the fore- 
most universities of the country now offer 
correspondence courses as an important 
part of their extension work_ 

Excepting the public higher institutions 
and the military and naval services, gov- 
mental agencies in this country have 
rarely attempted to give instruction by 
this method. The States of Australia 
have done much of it. The large area and 
sparse population of Australia have made 
popular education a serious problem, and 
many plans have been tried to reach the 
widely scattered children. 

Scuoot Lire of June, 1927, contained 
a full description of the methods and the 
extent of correspondence teaching in West- 
ern Australia, and other numbers pub- 
lished in that year described similar work 
in other Australian States. Twenty-six 
trained and experienced teachers were em- 
ployed in 1927 for the correspondence 
work in Western Australia, and they gave 
to 1,296 students instruction which would 
have been impossible to them in any other 
way. The new undertaking of the Bu- 
reau of Education was suggested by the 
success of the Australians. 

In an address before the National 
Grange in Washington recently, the Com- 
missioner of Education suggested corre- 
spondence as a regular method of teaching 
children remote from schools. He ex- 
pressed the belief that many State de- 
partments of education can economically 
maintain correspondence divisions, which 
especially if supplemented by radio, can 
give to children attending small schools a 
better grade of teaching than they now 
get; and children so isolated that they 
now receive no educational attention 
whatever can thus receive reasonably 
efficient instruction. 


When the machinery is in operation for 


teaching children of isolated Government 
employees, it is possible, the commissioner 
suggests, that officers of States and Terri- 
tory not ready to install their own sys- 
tems of correspondence lessons may be 
able to obtain the eooperation of the 
Department of the Interior. 
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What Should be the Size of a Secondary 
School for Maximum Efficiency? 


Majority of High Schools Too Small to Meet Community Needs. Only in Large Schools Can Differentiation be 
Achieved Economically. Principal of a School of 3,000 Can Not Know All Pupils but Can so Organize the School 
That Some One Does. Mounting Enrollments are Making Education for the Masses Possible 


MAZING developments of the past 
years have becn a constant challenge 
to the mind to adjust itself to the increas- 
ing magnitude of the units with which we 
deal. When the steam-propelled loco- 
motive was presented to the public it 
was declared impractical by many who 
believed that the human machine could 
not stand to be propelled through space 
at a speed of 20 miles per hour. The 
50-story skyscraper of to-day was con- 
sidered a wild idea by our grandfathers. 
Fifty years ago, students of deveclop- 
ments in industry believed that concen- 
tration and consolidation of enterprises 
was a movement which would soon reach 
its limits. As they then saw it, the 
human mind could not cope with the 
problems of an organization too vast. 
The billion dollar corporation was but a 
myth. The years have proved how 
narrow was such vision. The human 
machine endures a spced of 200 miles per 
hour; the 50-story skyscraper is but a 
beginning; the billion dollar corporation is 
a commonplace. We are beginning to 
sec that these are but introductory to an 
entirely new régime of living. 


Big Enrollment in Many High Schools 


It is now necessary to make some 
adjustments in our thought regarding 
certain phases of our educational organi- 
zation. Fifty years ago the college of 
1,000 students was in the upper limit in 
the tables of enrollment. To-day enroll- 
ments of 5,000 are usual and the student 
body of 10,000 is not a rarity. It is but 
a few years since a high school of 500 
students was the exception; to-day the 
country is dotted with high schools whose 
cnrollments are in the thousands. 

These changes raise some significant 
questions concerning school organization 
and control. Is there any relation be- 
tween size of the school and its efficiency? 
Is there a limit of enrollment which is too 
low for effective operation? On the other 
hand is there an upper limit, beyond which 
the effectiveness of a school will decrease? 
If there are such limits, what sets them? 


Publication sponsored by the National Committee 
on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson 
chairman; C, A. Jessen, sceretary. 


By MILO H. STUART 


Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Upon what facts might they be deter- 
mined? Are judgments upon the ques- 
tion which may have been pronounced up 
to this time based upon fact or upon mere 
conservative opinion? This article can 
not settle the question of size of our sec- 
ondary schools; that will remain for future 
years of rescarch and experience. It may 
be possible, however, to point out certain 
facts which we now know concerning edu- 
cation that upset our traditional attitudes 
upon this question. 


Most Schools are Too Small 


First, there seems to be an abundance 
of evidence that a high school can be too 
small; furthermore, that the greater num- 
ber of our high schools are in fact too 
small to mcet community needs. Accord¢ 
ing to the report of the Indiana Educa- 
tional Commission as published by the 
General Education Board in 1923 there 
were in Indiana, in 1920-21, 662 4-year 
high schools. Of this number, one-third 
enrolled in 1920-21 not more than 50 
pupils each, and three-fourths not more 
than 100 pupils each. In the discussion 
of the problem of these schools to offer 
an adequately differentiated curriculum 
the report declares, ‘‘The net results are 
inferior education for children, over- 
burdened tcachers, and an unjustifiable 
drain on financial resources”; the report 
points out that in the school year men- 
tioned above the average cost per pupil 
enrolled, for all high schools, was $123. 
But of 225 high schools which enrolled 
not more than 50 pupils each, 85 showed 
a cost per pupil enrolled of more than 
$150; of 22 a per pupil cost above $200. 

These costs prevailed despite the fact 
that the curriculum was narrow, the 
teachers overburdened with varieties of 
assignments, many of them teaching in 
ficlds for which they were poorly prepared 
and at a far lower salary than teachers 
who were employed in larger schools 
where total per capita costs were markedly 
less. The chapter on High Schools in 
Indiana carries a conclusion with a sig- 
nificant statement— 

A new high-school period is at hand, the period of 


effective organization and administration. Standards 
governing the establishment and control of high schools 


need to be raised, the high-school term must be length- 
ened, curricula must be simplified, better prepared 
teachers should be required, small high schools should 
be eliminated or consolidated, adequate supervision 
provided, and high-school cost kept to a minimum. 


It takes but a superficial analysis of this 
report to see that the question of the size 
of the secondary school is the crux of the 
entire situation. Standards can not be 
raised, teachers can not be paid more, the 
term can not be lengthened, and financial 
costs kept down all at the same time, un- 
less one thing happens—the secondary 
school unit be made larger. 

A valuable article in ScuHoo. Lirg, 
March, 1929, by E. J. Ashbaugh, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University, pre- 
sents a similar picture for the State of 
Ohio. Of 1,027 high schools in the State, 
in the school year of 1927-28, 849 were 
classified as rural schools. Of these 849 
schools, 78.7 per cent had an enrollment 
of fewer than 100 pupils. In these schools 
the median class size was but 14.6. Fifty- 
seven per cent of all classes in these schools 
had an enrollment of 15 or fewer per class. 


Economical Operation Impossible in Small Schools 


In other words, more than one-half of all 
classes in more than three-fifths of the 
high schools in the State of Ohio had an 
enrollment so small that economical opera- 
tion of these schools was impossible. In 
such schools it was impossible to kecp the 
size of classes beyond the first year at any- 
thing approaching a thrifty basis. The 
median size of even second year Latin 
classes was less than 10. Of course it is 
impossible to keep down costs of instruc- 
tion with such conditions prevailing. 
Under such conditions it is impossible to 
offer a curriculum which will care for 
individual interests and aptitudes of 
pupils. In his conclusion Mr. Ashbaugh 
says— 

Can we really consider that an opportunity for second- 
ary education in the modern meaning of that term is 
offered the boys and girls of our rural communities when 
the schools are such as have been indicated in this 
report? That good academic work is done in many of 
them is not questioned, but a rich curriculum, experi- 
enced teachers, and the opportunities for social cduca- 


tion which are possible with larger numbers, are con- 
spicuously absent in fully one-half of these schools. 
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The faet that classes are so small 
might appear to be a distinct advantage 
were it not that reeent investigations on 
this subjeet upset our traditional beliefs 
on this question. The studies of Hudel- 
son, of Minnesota, and of Stephenson, of 
Ohio, bear out the statement that small 
classes have no advantage and there is 
evidence that meager numbers may be a 
handicap. A late thesis on the Relation 
of the Size of the Class to the Efficiency 
of Teaching, by D. A. Bates, an abstract 
of which appears in bulletin 24 of the 
department of secondary school prineipals 
of the National Education Assoeiation, 
indicates that large classes are a decided 
advantage. 


Superior Achievement in Large Classes 


A eomparison of the aehievement of 
classes of 22 with elasses of 40 showed a 
marked superiority of achievement for the 
latter. Both teachers and pupils in large 
elasscs were observed to be more alert 
thaninsmallones. Pupils in large classes 
were more attentive. The author of the 
thesis further avers that apparently pupils 
learn more cffeetive methods of work in 
large classes, some of which later carries 
over when they are transferred to small 
classes. 

If these investigations are sound, the 
implications are significant. Not only is 
the present organization which makes the 
small class a neeessity costing too mueh 
in terms of dollars, but it is costing in 
terms of true teaehing effieiency. It 
might be that a large proportion of our 
pupils are in elasses which are too small 
to stimulate the best work. If sueh is 
true, then the loss is greater than a 
financial one. 


Curriculum Simplification is Erroneous 


It beeomes apparcnt therefore that the 
solution of the biggest problems of an 
effective program of secondary education 
rests in a study of the size of the secondary 
sehool unit. Suggestions have come from 
some quarters that the way out lies in 
simplifieation of the eurriculum in the 
small school. This might be a way out 
finaneially, but it is far from a solution 
educationally. To simplify the curricu- 
lum of the seeondary school may be an 
expedient but it is only that. If there is 
one principle of seeondary education 
which modern thought has contributed 
and which should be observed, it is recog- 
nition of individual differences. Simpli- 
fieation of currieulum cuts ‘eounter to 
sound practice in this respect. It is not 
simplification of currieulum that we nced; 
it is ereation of eonditions which will 
make possible inereasing variety and 
conibination of courses. Only thus cau 
the range of individual differences which 
present themselves to the high sehool 
to-day be served. 
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There is not a high-sehool prineipal in 
the country today who is alert to the 
varieties of interests of his pupils who 
does not feel the inadequacy of his offer- 
ings. Speeial abilities in art, musie, home 
craft, mechanics, still must in a large 
measure remain unserved. For example, 
in a high sehool population of 1,000 it is 
not likely that there arc more than two 
or three pupils who are sufficiently tal- 
ented to warrant more than one year of 
training in commereial art. But there 
will be two or three. A high school of a 
thousand students can not eeonomieally 
provide any special or advanced instruc- 
tion for these pupils. They must be 
shunted into some other line of work or 
find training in their special interest else- 
where. The one factor whieh prevents 
caring for these pupils is limitation of 
enrollment. This is but one example in 
one field. Every principal knows how 
persistent is the problem. 


Unnecessary to Fix Absolute Number 


But if high schools thus are too small, 
the question naturally comes, How large 
should they be? Should they have 200 
pupils, 400, 1,000, 2,000, 4,000, or 10,000? 
As a matter of faet the question is not 
one of fixing an absolute number, it is one 
of determining whether the school can 
economically serve the variety of indi- 
vidual interests and abilities of a student 
body. In a eommunity where all pupils 
will prepare for college, if there be such, 
and for a partieular college, it might be 
that a high sehool of 200 pupils would be 
as effective as any. A straight 4-year 
aeademic course could be formulated, 
without elections, and all pupils thus be 
adequately served. - 

But in our larger cities, where the 
interests of our people are diverse, their 
oceupational objeetives arc infinite in 
number and variety and a school of small 
enrollment can not do what it should do. 
It seems that the prineiple should prevail 
that the unit should be large enough to 
make reasonable provision for develop- 
ment of all forms of ability without undue 
eost. If this principle is followed, it 
will mean that in our cities partieularly 
we shall soon evolve plans for schools with 
enrollments far beyond anything whieh 
now exists. Unless this is done, one of 
two things must happen. Hither blind 
ourselves to the prineiple of individual 
differences, or eonduct our sehools on a 
basis of useless financial waste. It is 
ineonceivable that we shall permit either 
to happen. 


Efficiency Follows Centralization and Specialization 


It is more reasonable to believe that we 
shall recognize that educational progress 
will be attended by the same deveclop- 
ment as has taken plaee in industry— 
consolidation, eentralization, spceializa- 


tion—with the resulting efficiency and 
eeonomy. To think to-day in terms of 
sehool units of any partieular size has no 
warrant in faets of scientifie study, or in 
the faets of the trend of all our other social 
institutions. 

The natural processes of society are in 
fact creating large high schools faster 
than we realize. The large school with 
an enrollment of 3,000 is not at all unusual 
to-day. The devclopment has taken 
place in the past decade, and to those 
whose training was in sehools of but a 
few pupils, these large institutions are a 
puzzle. Naturally they believe they are 
too big. These beliefs take the following 
form: First, that the big sehool is “‘un- 
wieldy;’’ seeond, that pupils can not get 
individual attention. 


What Constitutes Unwieldinesss? 


It is impossible to discuss either of 
these propositions without presenting 
both sides of the shield. What is meant 
by the phrase that the big school is un- 
wieldy is never fully explained. In 
popular parlanee, however, unwieldiness 
is something that is wrong with a big 
school. Big oeean liners are unwieldy, 
but that has never been advanced as 
suffieicnt reason for eutting down their 
size. In fact, specifieations grow more 
vast with every vessel put afloat. 

It is true that as schools increase in size 
the problems of their management mul- 
tiply and tax the powers of administra- 
tion. But there is every reason to 
believe that education can produce 
administrators who can eope with its 
development as well as can industry. To 
get the advantages of a small school in a 
big one is a big administrative problem. 
Nevertheless, it is effectively done to-day 
from one end of the country to the other. 
There is no reason to believe that inerease 
of enrollment is outstripping ingenuity of 
management. Good pilots bring big ships 
to shore as easily as they do small ones. 


Differentiation Possible Only in Large Schools 


What happens to the pupil in the big 


- school is after all the important question. 


To the outsider the big school is a machine. 


-The great fear is that education becomes 
. Mechanized and standardized and that the 


product loses individuality. In this re- 
spcet the small school as contrasted with 
the large one presents an interesting 
paradox. It is only the large school 
whieli ean avoid statidardizing its product. 
The small school can have but a set 
prograin to which all must conform. The 
large school can have a variety of courses 
and aetivitics which will bring out the 
talents of all. Only in the large school can 
differentiation of classes aceording to 
ability be eeonomically administered on 
any but a limited scale. In faet, it is only 
when a student body beeomes reasonably 
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large that program making, scheduling, 
and curriculum construction can be 
administered so as to meet individual 
needs. It is the small school with one 
course which is the chief offender in 
mechanizing education. But the school 
and its management are not to blame; the 
fault lies in the régime which encourages 
it to exist. 


Acquaintance With Principal not Essential 


The picture which the public carries of 
the relation of the principal to the large 
school is disturbing. Oftimes the opinion 
is expressed that the principal of a school 
of 3,000 can not know his pupils. That 
is admitted. But the same is as true of a 
school of 1,000 as it is of one of 3,000. 
If the idea is to prevail that the principal 
should know all his pupils, then the school 
must be limited to a few hundred at the 
most. It is not that the principal must 
himself know all his pupils, but he must 
see to it that there is an organization in 
which there is some one who does. And 
the mcrease of numbers can be, in fact, 
an advantage. 

In every high school of the modern 
day pupils are so apportioned and classi- 
fied that a sponsor ts assigned to a small 
group usually not exceeding 30 in number. 
This teacher is picked for her skill and 
ability in coping with personal problems 
of pupils, for her judgment and tact in 
establishing fine home relationships. 

Throughout the large high schools of the 
country such exceptional teachers are 
studying the pupils who come to them in 
this capacity. They know the interests, 
aptitudes, and ambitions of each and 
everyone, The pupils on the other hand 
recognize them as skilled and sympathetic 
advisors. 

The fine thing about it all is that these 
teachers, after they find out about the 
abilities of their pupils can do something 
about it. They have courses in which 
their pupils are interested in which to 
place them. After all it does little good 
to know about our pupils’ ambitions and 
hopes if we have nothing to give. And 
it is only in the institution of large numbers 
that this becomes possible. Individual 
needs are not lost sight of in large schools; 
the pupil is not lost sight of; but rather 
with the combined agencies of personal 
counsel, departments of research, differ- 
entiated classes, special curricula, the 
pupil can be put in an environment 
where every need can be met. 


Large School Does Not Mean Impersonality 


The fact that the school is large does 
not mean impersonality in the teaching 
process. So long as accrediting agencies 
such as the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools hold to a pupil-teacher 
ratio of 1 to 25 there will be plenty of 
teachers to man the job. In any school, 


large or small, the welfare of a given 
pupil is in the hands of four class teachers 
and a sponsor teacher, whatever his title 
may be. 

To urge that institutions be permitted 
to become large for the sake of mere 
bigness, for the interesting spectacles 
which they might become, is without 
basis. But to bespeak a hearing for 
conditions which will enable schools to 
do their best work is another matter. Itis 
easy for the public to picture mounting 
enrollments of our schools as a movement 
which might defeat the fundamental aims 
of education. The happy fact is that 
these mounting enrollments are making 
possible true education for the masses. 
As the number grows we can refine our 
methods of classification, we can group 
our pupils more advantageously, we can 
do our work better, and certainly we can 
do it much more economically. The 
education of the masses will not be 
education in mass; it will be education 
which will meet the particular need of 
every individual—no matter how peculiar 


. that may be. 
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Secondary Education in Two 
Four-year Units 


(Continued from page 183) 


students. In 1927-28 there were 382 
such colleges enrolling 44,372 students. 
This is an increase of more than 100 per 
cent in the number of these colleges and 
approximately 275 per cent in enrollment 
in them in a period of only six years. 


Academic Standards Have Steadily Advanced 


Studies of the curriculum in colleges 
and secondary schools indicate remarkable 
shifts in age groups and studies pursued. 
Koos, in The American Secondary School, 
called attention to the tendency of colleges 
during the past 100 years to raise the 
average age of entrance by increasing the 
number of units required for entering. 
His studies of the catalogues of Amherst, 
Williams, and Yale, at six intervals of 
about 20 years each, beginning in 1825 and 
ending in 1920, indicate that many sub- 
jects given in the third and fourth college 
vears a century ago have been moved 
downward into the first two college years 
or into the high school. Even the casual 
observer who compares the work of his 
children in the 4-year high school with his 
own school experience is impressed by the 


fact that such courses as English litera- 


ture, dramatics, public speaking, ele- 
mentary economies, sociology, chemistry, 
physics, and other subjects, which consti- 
tuted much of hits own freshman and 
sophomore work in college, are now 
offered in the 4-year high school. 

Such studies as have been made of 
training for professional fields indicate 


- clearly exists. 
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that the periods of preparation for these 
fields are not entirely satisfactory. Take 
for example the field of legal education. 
In 1900 only two law schools required two 
prelegal college vears. In 1920, 30 schools 
were requiring it, and in the following six 
years this number increased to 81. The 
increase in standards for the medical pro- 
fession is well known. In spite of this 
increase, an excess of applicants over 
places for entrance to the medical schools 
of the United States and Canada is noted 
in the Seventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and the com- 
ment is made that ‘‘schools tend to select 
from the applicants those showing the 
longest preliminary education.” 


Engineers Need More Social Studies 


Similar trends are noted in the profes- 
sional fields with the single exception of 
engineering, a field in which the longer 
courses once tried have been abandoned 
by all the colleges except Columbia, 
Dartmouth, and Northwestern. Yet in 
spite of this apparent failure to lengthen 
the course we note that a study of the 
opinions of graduates of engineering 
schools reveals the fact that ‘‘nearly 60 
per cent of the recent graduates feel the 
need for more training in business and 
economic subjects, and more attention 
to English.” 

Finally, the experience of those older 
countries which have contributed to the 
development of western civilization clearly 
indicates that eight years of the pupils’ 
life are required to accomplish the pur- 
poses of secondary education. 

All these considerations seem inevitably 
to point to the truth of the proposition 
advanced in our opening paragraph, 
namely, that two secondary school units 
of four years each, preceded by an ele- 
mentary course of six years, will meet the 
demands which American society of the 
day makes upon the secondary school, 
and that the necessity for reorganization 
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McGill Expands Research in Paper- 
Making 


A pulp and paper research institute has 
been established at McGill University, 
Montreal. It is made possible by coop- 
eration of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Dominion Government, 
and the university, and it was opened 
recently by the Governor-General of 
Canada. The new laboratory is the out- 
growth of research work carried on for 16 
years by the Department of the Interior 
of the Dominion Government. As an 
important part of its equipment it has a 
small pulp and paper mill designed on the 
latest commercial lines. It is said to be 
the finest laboratory of tts kind in the 
world. 
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Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Worthy Home Membership the General Theme. 


In Addition to Formal Programs, 


Delegates Participated in Many Dinners and Luncheons and Made Trips to Historical 
Shrines of Washington and Vicinity 


By MRS. JAMES WILLIAM BYLER 


Assistant Convention Chairman for the District of Columbia 


HE Thirty-third Annual Convention 

of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, held in Washington, May 
5 to 11, has passed into history. It was 
eonceded to be one of the best attended, 
most eolorful, and most inspiring conven- 
tions ever held by this organization. 
Edueation for worthy home membership 
was the general theme of the convention 
and every meeting stressed some phase of 
home betterment. 

An almost bewildering program of 
meetings, discussions, classes, dinners, 
and luncheons, interspersed by visits to 
the White House, to Arlington, to Mount 
Vernon, and to the United States Con- 
gress for delightful recreational periods, 
was presented. 

Numerous approaches to the important 
field of parent education were indicated 


by the conferences of committees and 
bureaus, in which some of the leading 
experts in education and altied fields 
interpreted modern methods in education, 
and gave valuable suggestions for the 
development of the activities of the 
parent-teacher groups. 

The coming together of parents, 
teachers, and their representatives with 
experts in many fields of education for the 
purpose of serious study of the important 
problems of the day; to promote the 
establishment of high principles and 


educationally sound procedures to take 
back to the home; to help articulate the 
home and the school and to find ways of 
adapting the home to the changing condi- 
tions of life, are some of the high purposes 
declared by Mrs. 8. M. N. Marrs, presi- 
dent of the organization. 


Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Comunissioner of Edueation, in his address 
on Home Membership under Modern 
Conditions, stated that the high lights of 
the present situation seem to be that social 
eontrols over the home have been relaxed; 
that the character of the home has been 
revolutionized by the introduction of 
power-driven maehinery; that the home is 
beset with new eomplications by oppor- 
tunities for employment that take the 
members of families away, often at differ- 
ent hours; and that women have a novel 
status in the world’s history. Doctor 
Cooper declared that the family as a social 
institution is a necessary factor in civili- 
zation, and that we are willing that it 
shall be democratic rather than autocratie. 

Representing the National Education 
Assoelation, Dr. J. W. Crabtree, its sec- 
retary, emphasized character training as 
a fundamental need in the teaching of 
ehildren to-day. He declared, ‘‘ The par- 
ents of America, the teachers, and all 
citizens interested in the welfare of chil- 
dren, are looking to our great national 
organizations for information and guid- 
ance. Let us try to meet our responsibility 
as to eharacter training on the part of the 
youth of the Nation as the largest and 
most fundamental problem of eivilization.” 

As master of ceremonies at Arlington, 
presiding officer of the mceting at which 


The picture made at the White House shows from left to right in the front row, Mrs. David O. Mears, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, The President, Mrs. 
Hoover, Mrs. Edward C. Mason, Mrs. Giies Scott Rafter, Mrs. Louis T, DeValliere, and Mrs. Hugh Bradford. Dr. Randall J. Condon is kneeling 
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the legislative program of the organiza- 
tion was discussed, leader of the round- 
table conference on education, chairman 
of the resolutions committee, and acting 
in several other capacities throughout the 
convention, Dr. Randall J. Condon, super- 
intendent of schools of Cincinnati, made 
a distinct contribution to the success of 
this convention. Two former national 
presidents, many of the original founders, 
and many past State presidents were 
among those who attended the functions. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, whose administra- 
tion as national president made such 
outstanding progress in the development 
of parent-teacher associations, now 
director of the summer round-up of 
children and editor of the Child Welfare 
Magazine, represented the International 
Federation of Home and School, whose 
president she has been for a year. In 
her address on The Widening Circle, 
she said, ‘‘Canada and the United 
States will go to Geneva, not only to tell 
the nations there assembled what has 
been done on this side of the ocean to 
bring home and school together, but also 
to learn from the other countries with 
which we are connected what they have 
done to promote the cooperation of 
parents and teachers.” 

The social side of the convention was va- 
ried. Each luncheon and dinner stressed 
some particular activity. The “thrift 
luncheon” was thrilled by a visit from 
Benjamin Franklin in the person of Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, Cincinnati, who 
gave a characteristic talk on thrift as a 
force in character education. At the 
Child Welfare Magazine dinner, Princess 
Te Ata, in full aboriginal costume, gave 
a scries of interpretations of Indian legends 
and songs. 

The general session on Wednesday 
morning and the “rural life luncheon,” 
Miss Florence E. Ward presiding, were 
honored by the presence of Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. Mrs. Hoover received a spray 
of red roses and was made a life member 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

To express her appreciation of the 
cooperation and assistance given to her 
work by the District of Columbia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Judge 
Kathryn Sellers, of the Juvenile Court, 
gave a tea in the Woman’s City Club 
to the national officers and _ dclegates. 
On Wednesday morning a large group 
accepted the invitation of Judge Scllers 
to visit the Juvenile Court and see the 
work carried on there. 

An unusual event—only to be experi- 
enced in the Nation’s Capital—was staged 
in the beautiful rotunda of the Capitol, 
Tuesday from 5 to 6 o’clock, when mem- 
bers of the United States Congress greeted 


the State delegates from their respective 
States. Each group rallied under a pen- 
nant bearing the name of the State, held 
by the State president. Guides conducted 
parties throughout the building, and dele- 
gates were permitted to occupy seats on 
the floor of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives. A visit to the Library 
of Congress followed. 

On Wednesday afternoon the delegates 
drove to Mount Vernon. Washington’s 
Tomb was opened, and with appropriate 
ceremonies, Mrs. Marrs, the president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, placed a wreath on the grave of 
General Washington. Mrs. Giles Scott 
Rafter, president of the District of Colum- 
bia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


laid one on Martha Washington’s sar-’ 


cophagus. Immediately afterward an oak 
tree, the symbol of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, was planted on the hillside 
above the tomb. At Arlington, on the 
way back from Mount Vernon, Mrs. 
Marrs placed a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in the name of the 
State of Texas. A visit was made to the 
White House where a picture was taken 
of the entire delegation with President 
and Mrs. Hoover. 

The kindergarten teachers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia made the thousand 
candle holders which were used at the 
Founders’ dinner. In each was a blue or 
yellow candle. During the dinner the 
great group of diners sang the Candle 
Song. At the striking of a prearranged 
chord on the piano, the lights went out 
and every tiny candle was lighted from 
a large candle in the center of each table; 
and then as the song swung into unison, 
each guest waved his little candle. The 
effect was beautiful. The honor guests 
at this dinner were the ‘founders,’ a 
group of 20 devoted women who had been 
present at the first gathering 32 years ago, 
when this great educational movement 
had its beginning. 

Cooperation from school officials, teach- 
ers, and children lightened the burden of 
hospitality. The thousands of tickets 
which were uscd for the luncheons, din- 
ners, and trips were printed by pupils of 
the public schools. They made also 
posters and signs, and helped in many 
other ways. 
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An elaborate school building program 
will be initiated in the latter part of the 
present year by the Cuban Department of 
Education. The new schools will be 
built of brick or reinforced concrete and 
according to modern hygienic plans. 
The cost is expected to be more than 
$10,000,000.— Noble Brandon Judah, Amer- 
ican Ambassador, ilabana. 
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International Kindergarten Union 
at Rochester 


Character education, child development, 
curriculum progression, and the nursery 
school were the general themes about which 
were centcred the deliberations of the 36th 
annual meeting of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, in Rochester, N. Y., April 
29 to May 3, inclusive. 

The International Kindergarten Union 
will assume full financial and professional 
responsibility for publishing its official 
organ, Childhood Education, beginning 
September, 1929. To bring before its 
members the full significance of this new 
project and the opportunity involved, 
one meeting was devoted entirely to the 
magazine. Delegates spoke with ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm of the new 
venture and pledged underwriting to the 
extent of more than $3,000. 


Assumes Full Responsibility for Official Organ 


Aside from assuming responsibility for 
the magazine, perhaps the most significant 
event of the week was the discussion of 
possible reorganization of the organiza- 
tion. Although the name would indicate 
that the major interest of the group is the 
kindergarten, this is not true. For many 
years the close relation of the nursery 
school and the primary grades has been 
recognized and included in all committee 
and contribution programs. For pur- 
poses of economy and efficiency many 
leaders in the field of education for young 
children have long felt a necd for the uni- 
fication of the three groups of workers— 
National Nursery School Committec, In- 
International Kindergarten Union, and 
National Council of Primary Education. 
Conferring committees were appointed 
from the three organizations during the 
convention of superintendents in Cleve- 
land to consider the possibility of such uni- 
fication. During the Rochester conven- 
tion joint committee meetings were held. 


Will Present Plans for Affiliation 


It was then recommended that as a 
first step in unification a committee con- 
sider the reorganization of the present 
constitution, the name of the organiza- 
tion, and articles of incorporation to 
inelude the scope of work now covered. 
It was also recommended that a complete 
report of the committec’s work be sent 
to all branch organizations two months 
preceding the next annual convention of 
the International Kindergarten Union, to 
be held in Memphis, Tenn. 

Margaret Holmes, assistant director of 
kindergartens in Greater New York, was 
chosen president for the coming year — 
Rowna Hansen. 
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Washington’s New Type of Buildings 
for Elementary Schools 


Two Stories, with Little Excavation, Best Suited to Young Children. More Ground Space 


Occupied but Building Economical Nevertheless. 


Auditorium and Gymnasium in Center 


With Class Rooms in Each Wing 


By ROBERT L. HAYCOCK 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools for the District of Columbia 


CHOOLHOUSE construction in the 
National Capital has been moving 
forward steadily under the impulse of its 
5-year building program involving an 
expenditure of approximately $20,000,000. 
This program received the legislative 
sanction of the Congress of the United 
States, approved by the President in 1925. 
The purpose of the act, as stated in its 
preamble, was “to provide school build- 
ings adequate in size and facilities to make 
possible an efficient system of public 
education in the Distriet of Columbia.” 
Another aim stated in the law was “to 
provide in the District of Columbia a 
program of schoolhouse construction 
which shall exemplify the best in school- 
house planning, schoolhouse construction, 
and educational accommodations.” 
Under the provisions of this law, 15 
new elementary sehool buildings and 27 
additions to existing buildings were 
authorized. The same legislation also 
provided for eight new junior high schools 
and additions to five existing junior high 
schools. 
This ambitious building program cen- 
tered a task of vast proportions in the 
office of Albert L. Harris, municipal 


architect of the District of Columbia. 
Accompanied by Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, and others, the 
architect visited a number of leading 
cities especially those engaged in exten- 
sive schoolhouse construction to consult 
school architects, to see the latest types 
of buildings, and to gather available 
information essential for the launching of 
the big program. 

Washington, like many other cities, has 
been changing its 8-4 plan of sehool or- 
ganization into a 6-3-3 plan, whereby 
senior and junior high school units and 
elementary sehool units are to dccupy 
separate buildings. What Mr. Harris 
desired to evolve, therefore, was a dis- 
tinetive junior high type of building and a 
suitable elementary type adapted to the 
needs of children in grades 1 to 6. It was 
decided that these buildings should not 
be larger than 16 to 20 rooms for ele- 
mentary buildings, and the eapacity of 
junior high sehools be 800 to 1,000 pupils. 
It was to be expeeted that difficulties 
would be experienced by the architect in 
projecting a single type of building satis- 
factory for all conditions. Here and 
there modifications have been necessary 


because of size of site, eontour of ground, 
and other such conditions. In general, 
however, the arehitect has found it de- 
sirable to set up his plans around a eom- 
inon model. 

All excavating was reduced to a mini- 
mum beeause construction below ground 
is expensive and such rooms are usually 
undesirable for sehool purposes. The 
only excavated area is that set apart for 
the heating plant and the janitor’s quar- 
ters. <A 3-story plan was developed for 
junior high schools; and a basement and 
2-story plan (all above ground) was at 
first adopted for the elementary school 
type. On the basement floor in the 
elementary building provision was made 
for kindergarten, special activities, lava- 
tories, and play rooms. This kind of 
building was not altogether satisfaetory 
for young children; it was praetically a 
3-story building; the children were too far 
from lavatories, and there was waste space 
on the basement floor. Although these 
first elementary buildings were eompact 
and comparatively economical from the 
standpoint of cubage, they gave one a 
feeling of restriction and afforded little 
opportunity for architeetural elaboration. 

A more desirable type of elementary 
school has been developed recently by 
Mr. Harris, more pleasing in proportions 
and ornamentation, and better adapted 
to all purposes. Whereas the former 
type was shaped like the letter T, the 
new type may be coneeived as like the 
letter E, with the tongue of the letter 
reversed. Reduced to two stories the 
building eovers more ground area. Be- 
tween two wings a eentral auditorium 
unit, ornamented by an attractive cupola, 
is set back thus affording more light and 


The features of the recently adopted plan for elementary school buildings in Washington include a central auditorium and elassrooms in the wings 
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air to all parts of the structure. Using 
the colonial stvle of architecture, many 
pleasing effects have been developed 
here and there in & most satisfactory way. 
The approach to the main entrance is 
made attractive by appropriate land- 
seaping and by a small fountain if de- 
sired. Improving the outlook upon this 
garden spot, bay windows are provided 
in the rooms facing the front area from 
the two wings. 

Systematic study and attention is 
given in Washington to the proper treat- 
ment of the grounds surrounding school 
buildings. If a thing of beauty is to be a 
joy forever, there is good reason for mak- 
ing school surroundings more attractive. 
Evergreens, privet hedges, and ornamental 
shrubs are now used in landscaping in 
connection with the development of 
lawns, especially at the fronts of the 
schools. At the rear are the play spaces, 
and if areas are large enough, a vegetable 
garden is appropriately placed. If pos- 
sible, a concreted area is conveniently 
located near the building for outdoor 
physical exercises. Teachers look upon 
this as especially desirable at times when 
the ground is soft or muddy during 
spring thaws. 

On the ground floor a combination 
assembly-gymnasium is provided in the 
central unit. Because of the age of the 
children very simple equipment is in- 
stalled for the gymnasium. A moving 
picture booth is provided. In each wing 
two lavatories have been provided on 
each floor. There is an industrial arts 
room for boys, and another for girls, 
equipped appropriately to meet their 
respective needs. Offsetting the addi- 
tional cubage required in this type of 
building, the architect has installed at 
the rear of each classroom, wardrobe 
cupboards for the children’s wraps in- 
stead of the usual cloak rooms. On the 
second floor over the main entrance is a 
large aleove which may be used very 
effectively for exhibits or as a museum. 
There have been provided an office for 
the principal, the usual storerooms, and 
a well-equipped teachers’ room with a 
kitchenette. 

Taking it all in all, there are reasons 
for believing that this new type of school 
which has been developed in the Nation’s 
Capital is a decided step forward in 
attractive schoo} building, well adapted to 
elementary children and affording oppor- 
tunities for instruction along the most 
acceptable modern lines. 
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Enrollment in public elementary schools 
of Portland, Oreg., is 34,012 pupils; 
25,616 of them, 75.3 per cent, are in 
platoon schools.—C. R. Halloway, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, May 20, 1929. 
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Mainnesota’s Certificate Law E:smbodies 
Approved Principles 


Teachers’ Examinations Abandoned and Certificates Issued Solely on Basis of Credentials. 


Seven Types of Certificates Provide for All Conditions. 


New Law Sets Up Workable 


Standards and Opens Way for Advancement 
By J. M. McCONNELL 


Commissioner of Education for Minnesota 


HE Minnesota Legislature at the 

1929 session made its principal con- 
tribution to educational progress in a new 
teachers’ certificate law. The bill was 
prepared and presented under the direc- 
tion of the State department of education, 
with the cooperation of the teacher train- 
ing institutions, and was supported by 
the educational forces and school boards 
of the State. It was introduced as a 
committee bill in both branches of the 
legislature and, without amendment, 
passed in the senate with no opposing 
votes and with only negligible opposition 
in the house. 

Although the new law repeals all pre- 
vious certificate laws, many of which had 
become antiquated, it makes no radical 
departures from present administrative 
practice. Neither the schools nor the 
teacher-training institutions will be dis- 
turbed in the process of adjustment. In 
keeping with the established policy of 
the State, teachers in service are not 
affected by the new provisions. 

All certificates are to be issued by the 
State department of education on the 
basis of completed courses of training in 
accredited teacher training institutions, 
either public or private. Teachers’ ex- 
aminations, which in Minnesota have 
come to be little used, are discontinued 
altogether. Teachers froin other States 
will be certificated on the basis of equiva- 
lent training in corresponding accredited 
teacher-training institutions. All  cer- 
tificates are issued for two years and are 
renewable for five years more. After 
five years of successful teaching in the 
public schools of the State, a life certifi- 
cate may be obtained. The power to 
suspend or revoke is vested in the State 
board of education for causes and under 
procedure defined in the law. Certifi- 
cates name the field for which the teacher 
is legally qualified and indicate the sub- 
jects or particular work for which he is 
especially trained. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
certificates included, with their basis and 
value: 

The elementary school standard certif- 
icate is issued to graduates of the 2-year 
course in elementary education of the 
teachers colleges, and qualifies the holder 
to teach in elementary schools. 


The elementary school advanced certif- 
icate is issued to graduates of a 4-year 
course in elementary education of a 
State teachers college or the College of 
Education of the State University. It 
qualifies the holder to teach in elementary 
schools and, when training is so indi- 
cated, in junior high school's. 

The elementary school limited certifi- 
cate is issued on the basis of one vear 
of training for rural teaching in a high 
school teacher-training department (after 
high-school graduation) or in a State 
teachers college. It qualifies the holder 
to teach in ungraded elementary schools, 
except accredited or superior schools. 
It may be renewed, but can not become 
permanent. 

The elementary school special certif- 
icate qualifies the holder to teach the sub- 
jects named and is issued to graduates in 
such courses of the State teachers col- 
leges, the College of Education, or other 
accredited training institutions. 

The high-schoo’ standard general certif- 
icate is issued to graduates of a 4-vear 
course in high-school education of the 
College of Education, a State teachers 
college, or an accredited hberal arts col- 
lege. It qualifies for teaching academic 
subjects in high schools, senior or junior, 
and in the seventh and eighth grades of 
schools organized on the 8—4 plan. 

The high-school standard special certif- 
icate qualifies the holder to teach the 
subjects named in either high or elemen- 
tary schools. It is issued to graduates in 
such courses of the College of Education, 
a State teachers college, an accredited 
liberal arts college, or technical training 
institution. 

The high-school advanced certificate, 
either general or special, is issued to 
the holder of a corresponding standard 
certificate who has completed one year of 
graduate work approved by the State 
board of education, and qualifies for teach- 
ing in high schools and junior colleges. 

The law authorizes the State board of 
education to fix other qualifications with 
reference to special training and experi- 
ence for persons holding basal certificates 
to qualify thein as superintendents, prin- 
cipals, or supervisors. No contract is 
legal, unless such certification has been 
secured. 


Ohio School of the Air Certain to Continue [wo 


Y ears More 


Success Achieved Moves State Legislature to Appropriate Funds to Maintain Experiment Under Favorable Con- 

ditions. Broadcasting Done by Powerful Station in Cincinnati. Many Lessons Come from Ohio State University. 

Lesson Leaflets Distributed in Advance Essential to Complete Success. Privilege of Hearing National Leaders and 
Famous Musicians and Literateurs One of Greatest Blessings from Radio 


HE Ohio Legislature, in its recent 
J session, appropriated funds for the 
continuance of the Ohio School of the 
Air for the next two years. This marks 
a new milestone in education and in 
radio. For the first time, State funds 
are to be used for the extension of ele- 
mentary education through the use of 
radio broadeasting. Still more signifi- 
cant, the Ohio senate and house provided 
the funds without a dissenting voice. 
They were favorably disposed from the 
first, apparently because of the expressed 
interest of their own families and local 
comliunities. They also knew that the 
““school’’ was attended by pupils in more 
than a score of States and Canada as 
well as by hundreds of classes in their 
own State. 


Extensive Study Led to Undertaking 


The effort grew out of studies made by 
the Payne study and experiment fund of 
New York during the winter of 1927-28. 
The survey made then included reports 
from superintendents and principals rep- 
resenting 46,000 American classrooms, 
which indicated a very live interest in 
the possibilities of broadcasting for 
schools. Those replying to the question- 
naire estimated that 44 per cent of their 
schools would be equipped for receiving 
if such broadeasts as had been suggested 
were available on the air. They also 
gave the following evaluation of the com- 
parative desirability of subject matter. 
The figures quoted indicate their com- 
parative preference: Music appreciation, 
195; geography and travel, 115; litera- 
ture and English, 83; health and hygiene, 
78; history, 73; current events, 55; civics 
and citizenship, 39. 

In October, 1928, the writer challenged 
Dr. John L. Clifton, director of education 
of the State of Ohio, to give radio educa- 
tion a fair trial. Doctor Clifton responded 
that he would be delighted to do so, but 
that he had no radio station and no funds 
with which to furnish talent or adminis- 
trative leadership. To overcome these 
difficulties, a radio station offered to carry 
the broadeasts for several months free; 
aud the Payne study and experiment fund 
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By B. H. DARROW 
Director of Educational Broadcasting, State of Ohio 


offered to take care of the adniinistrative 
expense. Then Doctor Clifton welcomed 
radio broadcasting into his department, 
and plans were laid for the first day of 
school in carly January, 1929. 

In spite of the successes noted the Ohio 
experiment failed to carry out one very 
definite part of the experiment; that is, 
the provision of thoroughgoing lesson 
leaflets for use by teacher and pupils in 
advance, as well as during and following 
the broadcast. This is yet to be done 


satisfactorily in this country’ England 


has provided such leaflets during its six 


Cyears of broadcasting schools; the English 


leaflets are sent post frec toall parts of the 
realm. Advance programs and some 
lesson materials were, however, sent to all 
Ohio schools requesting them. 
Broadcasting started on January 7. 
In addition to the regular program out- 
lined, many special features were added 
from time to time. These included the 
inauguration of the Governor of Ohio; a 
session of the Ohio Senate and of the Ohio 
House of Representatives; readings by 
Edmund Vance Cooke and Edwin Mark- 
ham; special talks by educational leaders, 
such as Dr. Randall J. Condon, of Cin- 
cinnati; Helen Field Fischer, of Iowa; 
Dr. J. L. Clifton, of Columbus; the Gov- 
ernors of Ohio and Kentucky; Captain 
Fried; Mr. Armstrong Perry; the Hoover 
inauguration; Jackie Coogan, telling tha 
geography students of his tour of Burope4 
and others. 


Audience of 100,000 Listened 


In the survey which preceded the 
launching of the broadcasts, more than 
1,200 schools signified their intention of 
equipping with radio sets if the broadcasts 
were given. An audience of more than 
100,000 boys and girls were listening after 
a very few broadcasts, and day by day 
the number of listening classrooms has 
increased until the original number has 
more than doubled. A thorough study 
of results is now in process, but a number 
of facts are already safely fixed. 

The story plays and rhythmics, de- 
signed for the first four grades, according 
to all reports, have given well-nigh 


. incidents 


general satisfaction. The leader, Mrs. 
Alma Ruhmschussel, of the physical 
education department of the Dayton 
(Ohio) schools, succeeded in sending a 
pleasing personality through the micro- 
phone and into the hearts of the boys 
and girls, so that teachers reported that 
the children looked for her visits alrnost 
as if she were coming in person. 

The series on health centered the attcn- 
tion of the boys and girls on those things 
which they themselves can do to assure 


\continued health. The personality of the 
‘doctor or of the nurse, speaking from 


experience, provided more interest than 
their words in any textbook would have 
aroused. This course was not complete 
because sufficient material was not sent 
the schools in advance. This can be 
remedied in the future. 


Interested Listeners in the Homes 


The current events period was given 
each week by Harrison M. Sayre, manag- 
ing editor of Current Events and other 
school publications. He spoke in the 
language of the high school and upper 
grades, and apparently succeeded in 
building up a splendid body of listeners 
not only in the classrooms but also in the 
homes. 

The history dramalogs were presented 
in the desire to add a spirit of actuality 
to history, to live over again within hear- 
ing of the audience some of the crucial 
of the Nation’s existence. 
Inasmuch as dramalogs were not available 
in advance but had to be written during 
the period of broadcasting, some schools 
may not have prepared their pupils 
thoroughly for the broadcasts. A com- 
plete series for next year is now being 
written and will be woven into a well- 
articulated course. 

Five talks on chemistry for the high 
schools were well received. Only students 
of chemistry were advised to listen. The 
School of the Air is requested to offer a 
longer series on chemistry and to add a 
series on physics. 

A series on art appreciation was led by 
Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, of the Cleve- 
land Art Museum and School of Art. 
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The schools provided themselves with 
prints of Volk’s Lincoln, the Angelus, 
Song of the Lark, The Vigil, Aurora, 
Whistler’s Mother, The Boy and Angel, 
Santa Fe Trail, Behind the Plow, Joan of 
Are, Fog Warning, St. Francis Preaching 
to the Birds, Spring Dance, and Corot’s 
Spring. With the print of a great master- 
piece before the listeners, Doctor Bailey 
and Mrs. J. E. Clark, director of art for the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, told 
intimate stories of the artist and his work, 
interpreting the features which make it a 
masterpiece. The Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs helped to promote the 
series both in the schools and through their 
own clubs. The course will be continued. 


Children Hear Proceedings of Legislature 


The purpose of the series on Civil Gov- 
ernment, by Those Who Govern, was that 
of giving the children the benefit of direct 
messages from the officials on the duties of 
their offices. The governor, lieutenant 
governor, secretary of state, attorney 
general, auditor, treasurer, and directors of 
education, agriculture, commerce, health, 
finance, public works, welfare, ete., and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
taught the pupils. In the series was in- 
troduced for the first time in the history 
of the Nation, a broadeast of a session of 
the State senate and one of the house of 
representatives. Both branches of the 
legislature cooperated by scheduling bilts 
which would be interesting to the listening 
classrooms. The pupils heard a typical 
session and learned a great deal of the 
procedure. The inauguration of the 
Governor of Ohio and the inauguration of 
the President of the United States were 
eagerly listened to by hundreds of class- 
rooms. Teachers report increased interest 
in everything that pertains to government. 

A series of five lessons on aviation 
answered many questions concerning 
aviation which young America is asking. 
The day dreams of modern youth are of 
air travel. The course was conducted by 
Merril! Hamburg, airplane editor of A mer- 
ican Boy and organizer of the Airplane 
Model League of America. Many of the 
leagues, comprising 300,000 members, 
were enthusiastic followers of the course. 


Mothers as Well as Children Interested 


A 20-minute period cach week was given 
to stories for first, second, and third 
grades. These stories naturally dealt 
with playthings, pets, flowers, birds, bird 
calls, ete. In the majority of broadcasts 
the story-tellers held their audiences, not 
only of children in the classrooms but of 
thousands of mothers and little children 
in their homes. 

Stories for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
presented selections from Kipling, Roland, 
Robert Bruce, Tar Baby, Irish Fairy 
Stories, Hans Christian Andersen, Clocks 


of Rondaine, Master Skylark, Peter and 
Wendy, etc. The listening schools used 
a class period for retelling the stories, 
discussing them in class, writing essays, 
ete. The course will be continucd. 

The stories for seventh and eighth 
grades did not have the large audiences 
that other features had, due in part to the 
fact that many other program features 
were of special interest to that age group. 


Poets Read From Own Compositions 


Edmund Vance Cooke and Edwin 
Markham read from their own poems and 
gave special messages to each of the age 
groups. Both poets so delighted the 
pupils that there was insistence that 
they read again. Both accepted and 
assisted in obtaining the promised par- 
ticipation of other nationally respected 
and loved writers, so that next year’s 


‘program will be very much enriched by a 


series of talks on the poets of the past, 
given by living poets, and by similar 
presentations by novelists and others of 
the literary clan. This year’s efforts 
prove that this touch with living celeb- 
rities is thoroughly productive of in- 
creased interest. It results in a moti- 
vation of pupil activity. 

One of the repeated requests from high 
schools was that for Shakespcrean plays. 
Accordingly, a cast was organized from 
the players of the Stewart-Walker Thea- 
ters and the Schuster-Martin School of 
Drama, Cincinnati. The Walker and 
Martin players presented the Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, Hamlet, and 
Julius Cacsar. These were apparently 
greatly appreciated, but little more than 
She Stoops to Conquer, Servant in 
the House, Ingomar, and others. All 
plays were given in two or three parts. 


Travel Talks Aided by Advance Outlines 


The original .aim of the geography 
course was to present travelogs, empha- 
sizing the travecler’s impressions and the 
underlying geographical facts bearing 
upon the country visited, but it was found 
necessary to stress the latter. Professors 
Martin and Bergesmark, of the University 
of Cincinnati, gave the first five of a series 
on geography, describing countries of 
South America. Dr. W. R. McConnell, 
of Miami University, then took the boys 
and girls on a tour of Europe. Judging 
from all reports, the geography series was 
highly appreciated. A few of the ex- 
positions were in dramatized or travelog 
form, with accompanying sounds that are 
lacking in ordinary classroom instruction, 
such as the national anthems of each 
country, a little of the language, and a 
vividly interesting story. The questions 
on each broadcast were sent out in ad- 
vance. This added materially to the 
success of the series. Some teachers secm 
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able to make very complete use of the 
broadcasts without outside help, but the 
majority of them need the assistance of 
lesson leaflets in preparing for, receiving, 
and following up the broadcast in such a 
manner that it may be an integral part of 
their daily school program. 

Auditoriuin listening is not practical 
and should be considered only as a 
temporary makeshift. The confusion of 
large groups, the “‘picnic”’ or “lark” spirit, 
and the difficulty of hearing will ruin 
such audition. The classroom is ideal. 
With pointer to map, the teacher be- 
comes an assistant to the visiting teacher 
of the air. Teacher or pupil may make 
notes on the blackboard or follow the direc- 
tions of the teacher at the microphone. 


Loud Speaker in Each Classroom 


The tendency in the Ohio development 
is toward equipping each large school 
with a master receiving set, switchboard, 
and loud speaker outlets in each class- 
room, so that broadcasts may go to any 
or all classrooms as desired. Many 
schools are adding microphones, so that 
a superintendent may talk to an entire 
school or any desired classrooms. Some 
are including telephone connections and 
fire alarms, using the same wiring for 
all purposes. Many are providing low- 
wave as well as high-wave reception, and 
are looking forward to adding television. 

Every boy and girl deserves this contact 
with genius; they should feel the pulse of 
progress directly as well as through the 
medium of cold type. Textbooks have 
been the only way of carrying the world 
to the child. They will not be displaced, 
but their function may be changed. 

We should learn to use radio as we now 
have it, not only for its present benefits, 
but still more that we may be ready to 
use television and radio movies. All the 
world may soon flow through the class- 
room, not to distract, but to energize 
study, to motivate, to add joy to the 
journey. This it can and will do if 
educators give thoughtful direction. 
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More Than a Fourth Have Aural 
Defects 


That 10 per cent of the students in the 
High School of Commerce, New York 
City, are hard of hearing, and 28 per cent 
have some aural defect, is shown by a 
recent inspection of 2,678 students. 
Adjustments in class work have been 
made, and follow-up work has been 
undertaken to correct such defects as are 
remediable. Parents have been notified, 
and advised to consult a specialist or a 
clinic in order that the exact condition 
may be determined aud hearing con- 
served as much as possible. 
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New Books in Fducat-- 


By MARTHA un. us: 
Acting Librarian, Bureau of Education 


Counts, Grorce 8. Secondary eduea- 


tion and industrialism. Cambridge, 
Harvard university press, 1929. 70 p. 
16°. (Inglis lectures in secondary edu- 
cation, 1929.) 

The subject for this lecture was chosen by the 
author because of his own interest in it, and because 
it is one in which Alexander Inglis, the inan in whose 
houor the tectureship was founded, was deeply 
interested. The changes in the social order and in 
industrial civilization have demanded changes in 
our school system, especially in the public high 
schools. The expansion of the curriculum, the 
searching for new devices and subjects, the introduc- 
tion of activities outside of the classroom, the reor- 
ganization of the ‘educational structure” which 
resulted in establishing junior high schools and 
junior colleges, all show the extraordinary changes 
taking place. The rapid growth of the high-school 
population is also dwelt upon and the accompanying 
evolution and development of the industrial world 
and its inventions, railroads, telephones, automo- 
biles, airplane, radio, ete. The author thinks that 
“if educational thought is to be effective in modify- 
ing practice, it must keep close to society.” 


CrawForD, CuAupDE C., and McDonatp, 
Lois P. Modern methods in teaching 
geography. Boston, New York [ete], 
Houghton Mifflin company [1929]. 
xi, 306 p. 12°. (Riverside textbooks 
in education, ed. by Ellwood P. 
Cubberley.) 


The new interest in geography that has gained 
headway since the World War has demanded new 
methods of teaching it. New national interests and 
new international conceptions were brought out as 
a result, and many new problems arose in which 
everyone was interested, particularly in the way of 
relating current eveuts with the teaching of thesub- 
ject. The teaching of geography has been trans- 
formed. This book presents three view points—that 
of the classroom teacher of geography, that of the 
research worker, and that of the uuiversity professor 
ofeducation. It may also serve as a text in teacher- 
training courses. Teaching material is given at the 
chapter ends, with a list of tests adapted to the 
content of the chapter and a bihliography of selected 
references. 


Gates, HERBERT Wricut. Missionary 
education in the church. Boston, 
Chicago, Pilgrim press [1928]. 227 p. 
IZ", 

This book is the result of a systematic effort on 
the part of a number of evangelical denominations 
and State councils, cooperating through the Inter- 
national council of religious education, to train 
teachers and leaders for their responsibilities in this 
type of work. It attempts to supply information 
concerning practical methods and available materials 
for thorough training in religious educational fields. 


Harper, W. A. Character building in 
colleges. New York, Cincinnati [etc.], 
The Abingdon press [1928]. 237 p. 
diagrs. 12°, 


The author has attempted to show the great need 
for careful preparation of programs in our higher 
educational institutions that shall incorporate effec- 
tivo methods of building character. Bearing in 
mind that the colleges are turning out the leaders 
in all spheres of life, progranis should be organized 
that include sufficient religious education and traiu- 
ing ‘‘to develop Christian attitudes, loyalties, and 


MENDENHALL, EpaGar. 


Nyquist, Freprik VicKsTROM. 


ideals.” Material is presented giving an educa- 
tional view of Jesus and youth, the objective in 
education, Christian character, the curriculum and 
Christian education, the Bible and religious educa- 
tion in colleges, etc. 


MAXFIELD, KaTtHryn E. The blind child 


and his reading. New York, The 
American foundation for the blind, 
1928. xiv, 215p._ illus., tables, diagrs. 
12". 

This is a handbook for teachers of primary Braille 
reading. Teaching reading to blind children is in 
some ways similar to teaching children with sight. 
There are changes that should be made, however, 
in the methods used in order to adapt conditions to 
the peculiar needs of blind children. The book is 
intended to show inexperienced teachers of the blind 
what fundamental and important changes are 
needed in their method of teaching reading to the 


blind. It is also intended for teachers in service 


as it suggests new methods, or improvement in the 
old. 


The city school- 
board member and his task. <A booklet 
for city schoo! board members. Pitts- 
burg, Kans., College Inn bookstore, 
1929. viii, 104p. tables, diagrs., illus. 
2, 

This volume presents information intended to 
be useful to members of school boards who are con- 
fronted with problems that are new and puzzling, 
and to whom a carefully prepared program that has 
been successful elsewhere will be welcome. Much 
of the success of the school system of any community 
depends upon the intelligent and efficient adminis- 
tration by boards of education and superintendents. 
The author presents his material in the form of 
questions and answers under the topics: The city 
school board member and the superintendent, 
teachers, community, school-board meetings, build- 
ing program, school finance, etc. ‘Selected refer- 
ences” are presented in the appendix. 


Art edu- 
eation in elementary schools. Balti- 
more, Warwick and York, inc., 1929. 
160 p.12°. (University research mono- 
graphs, no. 8.) 


Among other subjects discussed in this book is 
the scope of elementary art education. The author 
treats four major experiences in current art courses, 
namely: Drawing, design, construction, and appre- 
ciation. Each of these themes is developed in a 
Separate chapter, furnished with methods of teach- 
ing the different subjects and description of the best 
practices, and suggestions given for enriching the 
field. 


Paynter, Ricnarp H., and Buancnarp, 


PHYLLIs. A study of educational 
achievement of problem children. New 
York, The Commonwealth fund, Divi- 
sion of publications, 1929. x, 72 p. 
tables. 8°. 


This volume follows three previous studies on 
problem children published by the Commonwealth 
fund, namely: Three problem children; The prob- 
lem child iri school; and The problem child at home. 
The study is based on the records of child-guidanco 
clinics in Los Angeles and Philadelphia, the clinics 
being conducted by the national committee for 
inental hygiene as part of the Commonwealth fund 
programm for the prevention of delinquency. Prob- 


lem children are children who present problems of 
personality and behavior, aud the study is based 
on case records. The results of the study, which 
were quite unexpected, are set forth in Chapter IX, 
as conclusions. 


Purvox, T. Lutrugr. The value of 
homogeneous grouping. Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, inc., 1929. 99 p. 
tables. 12S (University research 
monographs, no. 1.) 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the 
value of homogeneous grouping of students on the 
basis of intelligence tests. it is an attenipt to dis- 
cover what is actually accomplished by grouping 
students of the same intelligence quotients deter- 
mined by administering group intelligence tests. 
It is interesting to note that the first attempt at 
homogeneous grouping on the basis of intelligence, 
according to this author, was made as early as 1867 
by former United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, William T. Harris, who at that time was super- 
intendent of schools at St. Louis, Mo. Suggestions 
are offered for studying the problems involved in 
the plan, the attack, interpreting results, ete. 


Wickman, E. K. Children’s beh cr 
and teachers’ attitudes. Ne\ ork, 
The Commonwealth fund, Division 
publications, 1928. 247 p. tables, 
diagrs. 8°. 

The subject studied was that of the behavior 
problems of children and tke interpreting of 
teachers’ responses to their behavior. The field 
was a public school of Cleveland, Ohio. Inexam- 
ining the teachers’ attitudes toward the behavior 
of their pupils, the author investigated their 
habitual mode of regarding child behavior with 
reference to the kinds of behavior they considered 
undesirable or unwholesome; their customary 
responses to these problems; their opinions and 
purposes that lead them so to evaluate and re- 
spond to this pupil behavior. Such an investi- 
gation of how teachers behave when children mis- 
behave, in order to learn their reactions, leads to 
a psychology of teachers’ attitudes, and consider- 
ation of the influence of these same attitudes in 
the child's after life. It should be of use in con- 
structive work in child guidance at a favorable 
time in the child’s career. 


Wittiams, JEssE Frrring. Topical 
sources for ‘‘Personal hygiene ap- 
plied.” Philadelphia and London, 
W. B. Saunders company, 1929. 
97 p. 12°. 

The author, who is professor of physical edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
‘offers this book as a teaching help for users of his 
previous Voluine, ‘‘ Personal hygiene applied.’”’ 
Fifty topics were selected and listed on which 
students may prepare term reports, the choice of 
topics having been made with the special object 
of opening to them fields of interest in hygiene. 
Source material is also suggested in an extensive, 
classified bibliography on all the topics treated 
in the volume. 


Fatalities due to highway accidents 
among the children under 16 years of age 
in New York City in 1927 were 40S; the ” 
number in 1928, according to the report 
of the superintendent of schools of that 
city, was 325, a reduction of more than 
20 per cent. Among the elements re- 
ported as figuring largely in this improve- 
ment are an intensive campaign for safety 
carried on by the schools and an increase 
in the number of playgrounds. 
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A POWERFUL INFLUENCE 
IN PRODUCING CHARACTER 


GO 


HE discipline of the elementary school 
builds up ina very powerful manner 
the sense of individual responsibility. 
Each child feels that he is responsible 

not only for what he does intentionally, but what 


he neglects to doin the performance of his school 
duties. This is the most powerful influence which 
a well-disciplined school exercises towards the 
production of character. The child subdues his 
likes and dislikes, adopts habits of regularity, 
punctuality, silence, and industry. His industry 
takes the form of two kinds of attention: First, 
the critical attention to the work of the class and 
the criticisms of the teacher; and second, to the 
mastery of his own set task by his unaided labor. 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS 


LOCAL INITIATIVE AND SELF-RELIANCE 
MUST NOT BE WEAKENED 


Bes Bes ECAN NOT rise higher than our source. 
That source in government with us is 

Ce So local. The family and the local commu- 
W nity must be the places where citizen- 

oS ship is built and where the fiber of the 
CEBU Nation is strengthened and its forces 
recruited. Too much help from afar 

is harmful to the initiative and self-reliance requisite 
for character in acommunity. The place of the National 
Government is not that of supplying funds in large 
amounts for carrying on the administrative functions of 
education in the communities, but to develop methods, 
ideals and procedures, and to present them, to be taken 
on their merits. The National Government, too, can 
give widespread information on procedures, can report 
on what is actually going on in different parts of the 
country and in the world, and can unify to some extent 
the objects of those in the field of education in so far as 
unification is desirable. There is a distinct place for this 
sort of thing in the administrative side of the National 
Government, but it should not be recognized as an ad- 
ministrative position with large funds at its disposal. A 
Department of Education, similar to the other Depart- 
ments of the Government, is not required. An adequate 
position for education within a Department and with 
sufficient financial support for its research, survey, and 
other work is all that is needed. Great gains are possible 
in our whole educational scheme through national lead- 
ership provided in this way. 


—RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior 
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